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PREFACE. 

Very few words are necessary in presenting this unam- 
bitious selection of Sketches and Poems to the public. 
They are for the most part random off-shoots of fanc} , 
the product of youthful enthusiasm^ when the imagina- 
tion is more fervid and ebullient, than the judgment 
solid and correct. They were chiefly written during a 
brief stay in my native va}ley of Cleveland^ after some 
years absence in " the great Metropolis/* when every 
object once familiar, was surveyed and described with all 
the ardour of renewed affection. 

The Prose Sketches are descriptive of the finest 
scenery of the most romantic portion of the County of 
York, viz: Cleveland ; the Letters comprise memoranda 
of a tour made some years ago through Holland and 
part of Wales in company with my esteemed friend and 
preceptor, Robert Knox, Esq. M.D. of Edinburgh; the 
Poems were composed during the intervals of more 
laborious literary occupation, and are mere local records 
of love, tender flirtations of the Muse. 

The author, therefore, trusts that the portraiture of 
scenes which, when " long in noisome cities pent," had 
been his chief treasure and delight, may still find ac- 
ceptance with the true-hearted and honest reader. To 
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men whose tastes are vitiated with the sounding prose, 
and tinkling verse of the " Young England" oraclea, 
his appeal must he as that of ^'one crying in the 
wilderness." 

Should the metropolitan critic cast his eye on this, 
a Cleveland work, by a Cleveland author, and printed 
and published in Cleveland, the writer trusts he will 
'* elevate his vision " for a moment beyond the fogs of 
Fleet Street and Temple Bar — that he will fancy him- 
self with a knapsack on his shoulder, a gun or fishing 
rod in his hand, just emancipated for three pleasant 
summer months from his books and his papers, proofs 
and devils, among the mountains and moorlands, forests 
and lakes, rivers and lovely streams of his native state ; 
and then, from kindred sympathy, and genial feeling, 
he will know how to excuse in a brother of the craft, 
all present errors, alike of haste, bad taste, and bad 
management. 

Be this as it may, if the book afford as much plea- 
sure in the reading, as it has conferred in the writing, 
the author will be amply satisfied, and in that hope, J 

** Go, little book, from this my solitude 
I oast thee on the waters^-Go tht way !" 

J. W. 0. 
Gisbrough, Cleveland, Yorkshire, 1844. 
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ROSEBERRY TOPPING. 

Is there any man, woman^ or cluld, througliout all 
broad Yorkshire, Ihat has not heard of Rosebeny — ^fa- 
moos old Rosebeny ? We should think not one ! There 
it stands before our eyes as we write, the same majestic 
and venerable Moimt — serene and stupendous now, as 
when the ancient Druids reared their altars on its snowy 
peak — the same as when the brave Britons crowded to 
its summit to watch the invading ships of Rome — the 
same as when pilgiims from afar gathered to hear the 
first fjEithers of ClnristiaDity — ^the same mount which 
thousands of successive generations have delighted to 
gaze upon — the tiysting place of love, the burial-ground 
of lost affections, the beacon, too, of patriotism and war ! 
And now we stand upon its hoary smnmit, with heart 
less buoyant, and limbs less elastic, than in those joyous 
day^ of boyhood, when we climbed the same grassy hil- 
locks so cheerily ; but still with equal pride and delight, 
and the same de^ and fervent love of Nature as then ! 
How freshly the southern breezes float around us — ^how 
enchanting the sight of woods, and groves, and blossom- 
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ing orchards — ^how graceful the far-off streams — how 
noble that river rolling along like some vast golden snake 
amongst the grassy vales — how glorious and magnifi- 
cent with its silver-bays, and rocky head-lands, the im- 
mense, the unfathomable sea ! Right and lawful is thy 
claim, old Roseberry, to be the legitimate monarch of 
all our Yorkshire hills. And now, what merry, joyful 
sight is this P Young men and maidens, in comely 
array, seated on the mossy sward, and happy in the joy 
Uiat enriches their own hearts, as, gazing in each other's 
eyes, they feel the inexpressible rapture which partakes 
nearest of true love, and which, for many years to come, 
will still be as a green osier in the wilderness of life. 
Here are manly swains, with gentle spirits, but brave 
und noble natures, who, after '' following their plough 
along the mountain side*' during the whole week, have 
come here this day to partake of the innocent mirth of 
the scene — ^not a few of them with lovely sweethearts 
on their arms, as happy as the mountain lambs that wan- 
ton at their feet ! Gentle beings : this is your season 
of hope, your season of joy. Treasure these feelings 
deep in your heart's core ; for now is the time of rich 
youth ,buoyant and exultant in health, and mighty in 
anticipation of the future ! O rare holiday of delight, 
when two young lovers, sitting there, with all the rich 
treasures of nature piled at their feet, can S3naipathize 
with the unutterable depths of each other's human 
hearts, and can gather from the blue skies above them, 
and the green carpet of earth below, visions of felicity. 
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bright and rich-hued as the Gardens of Paradise. Alas, 
alas ! so lived, and so loved, hundreds of blessed crea- 
tures, who thus lingered in passion, centuries ago, on 
the very spot you now inhabit. And now, behold, how 
like fawns of the woods, those young elastic urchins 
dance and skip amongst the rocks, and along the velvet 
sides of the hill, and how eagerly they shout and run, 
as the yellow oranges showered from above bounce over 
their heads. Like rough young cubs of the bear, they 
now embrace each other in the playful struggle, and 
anon, as brisk as the he-goat of the Welsh Mountains, 
bound from peak to peak, fearless alike of danger or 
contention! A little to the right, amongst the tall 
sedges, some boisterous and roystering blades, are emp- 
tjdng their wine into a large bowl, and the clear crystal 
waters of that pellucid spring are called into requisition 
to assist them. ''That spring!'* — ^What echoes of de- 
parted things of memory start up as we write of " that 
spring," She, the gentle, the beloved, whose eyes were 
of more cerulean lustre than yon great vault, now, so 
celestial bright, — ^whose golden strings of hair shone 
with brighter beauty than yon western clouds, now gild- 
ed by the evening sun — Alas, she too is dej)arted — An- 
other of the sunbeams of memory that play amongst 
the ruins of a lost and broken heart. " That spring !'* 
— there sat Lawrence Sterne, the friend of Stephenson 
HaU, then of Skelton Castle, and wound that wondrous 
legend of the fair child, heir of hereditary estates, who, 
like Undine, in the German story, was deluged and 
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drowned in the heavy spray of this crystal fountain, as 
she slept in seeming safety amidst the moss. But let 
us now, my friend^ sit down on the tallest summit of 
the rock, and, as you are fond of a cigar, recline here, 
whilst I explain to you the various objects, so numerous 
and vivid, which on evezy side surround us. BouthwanL 

Kildale, and further East the noble range of hills, which 
terminate on the one hand with — 
" Freebrough huge mount, immortal Arthur's tomb." 
and on the other with the Hamilton hills, where my 
venerated Wordsworth wrote those fine lines: — 

" Many a tempting Isle, 

With Graces that never were imagined lay 

Mid seas now steadfast ! objects all for the eye 

Of silent rapture : but we felt the while 

We should forget them ; — ^they are of the sky. 

And from our earthly memory fade away." 

There too, on yon towering hills, all black and gloomy 

with the thick heath, stands the monument erected to 

the memoxy of Captain Cook, by Robert Campion, of 

Whitby. No man that ever sprung from the vigorous 

and healthy soil of our Cleveland vales, ever deserved a 

tribute of this sort more honestly than Captain Cook. 

Bom within a few miles of where we now stand, he so- 

jomned for a brief while among his native hills, and 

then, when yet navigation was in a state of comparative 

infancy, circumnavigated with brave heart aod fearles3 

purpose, the universal globe, and won laurels which will 
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bloom immortally on his brow, so long as the British 
bulwarks shall plough the raging deep. That monument 
has been gazed on by thousands of poor sailor boys, as 
they crossed the German seas — it has been seen like a 
beacon in the hour of peril and of dread — it has nerved 
the arm, and cheered the heart of many a bold mariner, 
bound for other lands and distant shores. Aye, the soul 
of our gallant Cook was fearless and aspiring as the Bird 
of Jove — ^like our own British oak, he flourished most 
in tempest and danger, and his name will erer be cher- 
ished in our history, as one of the most energetic, de- 
termined, and philanthropic of England's sons. 

Lowering your eye eastward, beyond pleasant Hutton 
Lowcross, (where still lie the ruins of an old chapel of 
prayer), you will see, deeply surrounded by embowering 
woods, the peaceful and secluded town of Guisborough. 
It is one of the most ancient of our Cleveland villages, 
and has been held under manorial right of one of the 
descendants of the native Princes of Wales, for many 
centuries. It has always been famed for salubrity of air 
and healthfulness of climate. Venerable old Cambden 
likened it to one of the most delicious vales of Italy. 
Within its slaty cliffs, the art of manufacturing alimi was 
first commenced in England, for which, I may inform 
you. Sir Thomas Chaloner received from the Pope one 
of the most malignant curses that ever emanated from 
that Church. You will find it the same as the curse of 
Emulphus, recorded by Sterne, and there is a copy of 

the same in England, Vol. 1. Never did Nature glow 

b2 
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more charmingly, or in more brilliant forms, than around 
yon venerable Abbey, and peaceful Church, and fragrant 
orchards. High-Cliffe rears his august head in lofty 
grandeur, like a guardian king over that pleasant Eden 
—Cass-Rock looks down in sovereignty upon its primi- 
tive dwellings, and the woods of oak and fir, surround 
it with their rich summer foliage, and salute its plough- 
men, evening and morn, with the most enchanting songs 
of biids ; and even now I hear them, the thrush, the 
blackbird, and the linnet. 

Bloom on, O Guisborough, in thy ancient prime. 
The stir of commerce — ^railways, foundries, and factory 
mills are yet banished from thy solitary domains — ^and 
if thy people S3rmpathised with Nature, as Nature with 
them, then indeed the valley of Rasselas could not be 
more happy and contented than thine. Northward, be- 
yond those comfortable farm-houses, and through that 
bird's eye view of the thick groves of Upleatham on the 
one side, and the Pai^ wood on the other, stands Redcar, 
with the great German ocean, rolling its huge white bil- 
lows at its feet. There the sea-nymphs curl their pearly 
locks at evening among the grassy clifis — ^there the naiads 
disport themselves beneath the glistening shadows of the 
silver moon. Or, to modernize the simile, there the 
lovely damsels of Yorkshire bathe their snowy limbs in 
the health-inspiring waves,— and there the neighbouring 
towns and villages pour their multitudes to drink in the 
fresh sea breezes, and inhale new vigour and energy from 
the ever-changing tides. Often, often, during the lovely 
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summer monthd^ hare I wanda*ed thy broad and health j 
strands — ^marked the rising and setting smi over that vast 
domain of ocean— or^ sailing along those snow-topped 
billows, held high converse with the e^irits of the waves, 
and cherished fair hopes and aspirations, alas, rising and 
falling like themselves. And oh, what a noble and mag- 
nificent object is the sea ! "What power, and strength, 
and glory; what loveliness, and peacefulness, and melody 
lie mingled with its waves. Behold it in storm — ^it 
Btmggles like a lion in its cage; see it in calm — it 
breathes nnutteiuble melody, like the cushat brooding 
over its young. The sea-birds how joyously they dash 
Umid the spray — ^the heavy cormorant, with what melan- 
choly pride he sweeps along, like the spirit of shipwreck 
and storm. All great poets have adored thee, old ocean ; 
— yea, future ages will listen with rapture to hjonns that 
record thy praise. How magnificent is that grand ode 
of Byron, in Childe Harold: 

" Roll on thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll — 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ! " 

Veering round westward, from yon broad bay of the 
Tees, that now shines like a lake of gold, beneath the 
broad efiulgence of the setting sun, you see a large and 
increasing town, containing a good many thousand in- 
habitants — " like to a young Cybele sprang from ocean" 
— ^that town is Middlesbrough ! Ten years ago not one 
house, unless some solitary farm, stood on that part of 
the banks of the Tees. Now, behold as if by the wand 
of enchantment, whole streets of excellent houses — a 
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new and elegant charcb^nlocks, railroads, factories, ware- 
houses; and, what supplies them all, or excites their 
enterprise, a whole forest of ships, waving their pennants 
in the air, and prepared to sweep, like lightning, to all 
the comers of the habitable globe ! There, too, stands 
Stockton, — abode of the brave, the handsome, the gene- 
rous, and the free. A wandering quack doctor, of the 
name of Granville,denounced it as a filthy den of iniquity, 
— that the men were inhospitable, and the women ugly. 
We are afraid his associates had been of a very inferior 
description. His residence must have been in certain 
precincts not to be named to ears polite. Had the brute 
seen any good society — ^had he witnessed the social board 
of its tradesmen and merchants, — ^had he listened to the 
dulcet tones of its maidens, and gazed on their charming 
forms and lovely complexions, the foul lie would have 
been strangled in the throat of the slanderer, and the 
hiss of the viper been turned to the song of the nightin- 
gale ! But Stockton needs no defence from us. Its 
own Poet Laureate, the Bard of *' Home," like a stalwart 
champion as he is, buckled on his armour, for the de- 
fence of his native town, and right manfully did he grapple 
with this senseless calmnniator, Granville, and unhorsed 
him into the mire and dust to his heart's content. In 
fact, Stockton has always been foremost of all the neigh- 
bouring towns, not only in the active pursuits of commerce^ 
but in the generous patronage of the arts, sciences, and 
especially of literature. 

And now, my friend, " elevate your vision," as the 
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great Sir Robert says, and lo! likeaTaatthseadof ailirer, 
or some enormous boa constrictor, twines the pictmesque 
Tees, now gleaming in beauty fiom lone spots of renlare, 
now lifting its waves, like the white crest of a warrior in 
battle, now sweeping m n^id tide, like a courser to the 
war. Few of the rivers of England unite so mtmy agree- 
able associations as the Tees. It springs, if we remem* 
ber correctly, near the giant hills of Westmoreland,— *ita 
course is throu^ gorgeous woods of endless beautyi 
dashing over rocky cascades and precipitous waterialk^ 
or now a tumultuous cataract, and anon a pool of Para- 
dise, reposing like a smiling child beneath the sunbeams. 
Richly, too, is it associated with times past, of conflict 
and war, of love and banquetdng — and hast heard the 
dash of spears, or the sportive serenading song, as it 
touched by moonlight the grey waUs of the Castle of 
Barnard, then joyous in the prime of chivalry, and when 
our did nolnlity yet bore the high and passionate Nonnan 
heroism in their veins. Glad too, O Tees, is thy pil- 
grimage through the waving woods of Gainfoid, where 
the great magician beheld thee in thy most varied forms ! 
— and often has poet and lover, the one entranced by 
aspiring dreams of the ideal and remote, the other burn- 
ing with the gentle fires of requited affection towards the 
one angel of the world at his side, wandering by thy 
pebbled shores, at evening, when all the groves were 
redolent with fragrance, blessed thee from his heart of 
hearts, for thy intoxicating music, that was almost as 
sweet as the first kiss of love, then implanted on that 
blushing maiden's lips ! 
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Pass we on in our panorama. There is Hartlepool — 
a Niobe all tears — a Venice of the waters — ^holding^ as 
it were^ the ocean in fee — the Neptune of the German 
waves — and with aU yon panoply of towermg masts^ like 
an Armada, ready to thunder at its walls. Behold again 
the commercial enterprise of England. Where in the 
South, my friend, have you seen a spectacle like that P 
What are Ramsgate or Margate, Brighton or Gravesend, 
to that once petty promontoxy of land, but which, ere 
many centuries shall elapse, will become the *' City of 
the Sea **" Truly it is in the North of England where 
the pith, vigour, and animal energy of British com- 
merce is now concentrating. But we must draw to a 
close, although the subject is so pleasing to ourselves, 
that we could willingly prolong the chord which for the 
last two hours has vibrated so pleasantly in our own 
soul. Farewell, now, thou old pile of Guisborougb, 
soaring *' like some tall Ammiral" to the clouds ; — fare- 
well Redcar, with thy snowy beach ; Middlesboroug|), 
with thy bay of ships ; Hartlepool, with thy old square 
tower, and quaint cavemed rocks ; Stockton, with thy 
noble river, thy " honest men and bonnie lassies ;" and 
farewell, at length, noble, majestic Roseberry, so rich in 
tradition, and love, and poetry — ^tall, erect, and venerr 
able mount, that hast for so many thousand years sus^* 
tained the tempest and the storm, or slumbered, like n 
Titan, in the balmy sunshine of summer; — ^gaunt old 
record of Eternity — Farewell ! 
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is a large and handsome edifice^ and the Vicarage House 
is both commodious and elegant. This village is also 
Dvell wooded, and possesses every natural advantage to 
excite the admiration of the traveller. How noble^ too^ 
is the amphitheatre of hills before us — ^mountains, in- 
deed, they may be truly called, being nearly twelve 
hundred feet above the level of the sea— towering giant- 
like in the distance, wooded or grassy, with huge rents 
and furrows, the remains of Nature's warfare, — and 
softly along their craggy fronts float the evening clouds, 
as if proud to linger over domains so nearly allied to 
themselves. They have stood from eternity, those mas- 
sive bulwarks — generation after generation have beheld 
them unchanged as now— the humble cottager has gazed 
upon them the same, sire and son, since first their fields 
wore the mark of cultivation — and the broad over- 
hanging heavens, in storm or sunshine, have clasped 
their majestic forms ete Briton, Roman, Saxon, or Dane, 
ever planted a standard on their broad foreheads. 

How noble, too, is the prospect before us ! A sultiy 
day, and at length my friend and T, having reached the 
summit, we bare our heads to the moimtain breezes, and 
reclined on the mossy sward, cast our eyes over the 
broad, the vast expanse at our feet. The setting sun 
showers his parting splendours on hill, valley, and wood- 
laud,- and all the distant prospect is fresh and luminoiiB. 
in his rays, Darlington, Stockton, Middlesbro'^ Hartle-^ 
pool, with Stokesley, Broughton, and Kirby, rest xepo- 
singly in the distance. Thera> too^ afar off, shrouded 
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In the burnished mist are the broad moor lands of Bar- 
nardcastle, Richmond, and Bowes*— Eston Nab, tall and 
erect in the sunbeams, salutes us from her northern 
crag, beacon once to light up the vales to war, and sum- 
mon all the martial hearts in Cleveland to leap in arms 
against the invading foe — Rosebeny Topping, belted 
round with his own appointed groves — ^the monument of 
Captain Cook, that manliest and most intrepid of wan- 
derers on the perilous main — the silver Tees — ^the 
romantic glen of Broughton — fields, hedgerows, gardens, 
orchards, with hosts of pleasant contented-looking farm- 
hmises — and, just at our feet, delightful woods, happy- 
haunts of wild-flowers and wild-birds, each with their 
histories, — for surely in that peace and quietness, each 
in its own domain possesses a history like ourselves, and 
almost human. Ask the cushat, murmuring in yon 
clump of firs, is it not so ? Has the sweet brown-linnet; 
sifiging beside its mate and young ones, and pouring 
forth all its gushing heart in that liquid entrancement of 
nifelbdy — even the honey bee, murmuring in bells of fox 
glove or cup of hare-bells — O, have they no touching 
story of human life — ^their loves, arid fears, and hopes — 
their perils and wanderings — their joy in sun-light, and 
cerPDr in darkness — ^their eagerness at mom, their con- 
tetftMbiess at night — and pleasure, as of some conqueror 
neturbing from the wars, when they seek in triumph 
their own delightful dwelling with the companions and 
b^oved ones of their own hearts ? The instinct of Na- 

tate never is still. The whole realm which she claims 

c 
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is artive and alive with feeliDgs and emotions. The 
rery infienaate trees (as it would seem) drink in the 
s^rit of life frcnn Iveezea and showers^ from lig^t and 
sun-shine. The tiniest wild-flower possesses a spirit of 
existence^ as elastic^ as vital, as self-sufficing and de- 
pendent as our own ! 

And so thought the Greeks and Romans^ when they 
invested with mortal feelings the imprisoned dwellings of 
suflfering human beings* The same affection towards 
woods and groves set thetn apart for the abode of their 
oraetes> and the temples of theit gods ; ev&i the Druids 
conducted their mysterious orgies in the same umbra^ 
geous gloom> with no other pillars than the staunch old 
oak tree of the forest, no canopy bat the deep foliage 
fluttering in the breeze, no dome or arch but the broad 
blue wilderness of the heavens> now reflected in darkness, 
anon burning with the efiUlgence of ten millions of stars, 

On> on, on, — ^and now we approach the pleasant^ 
romantic, solitary, out-of-the-world, vale of Bilsdale, 
with the beet Ashing stream in all the world, and 
thoroughly preserved. Already night sets in with her 
invading glooms, the last blUsh of scaarlet and gold has 
left the declining slm, the thin clouds one by one fall 
from the horizon towards the farthest bounds of ocean, 
-only the twittering of the house>>8wallow, that afleclaonate 
fanner's fiiend, is heard, or the shepherd calling to hie 
dog among the hills, or the lone bleating of mountain 
sh^ep, far up amotl'g the invisible crags. 

At last we approach our rest' for the night. It is the 
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farmKouse of worthy Mr, Hoggitt, a true speeimen of the 
kind, frank, honest-hearted, hospitable English yeoman. 
No affectation here, no flattering smiles and marble 
hearty no pretension to politeness and real indifference. 
This Is genuine feeling, native generosity, a bountiful 
disposition free from empty ostentation. How white the 
table-cloth, snow-white ; what a noble leg of mutton ; the 
ale, how brisk and clear; what mountain appetites, 
kindled by the fresh breezes and our lengthened walk ; 
and, better than all, what a cheerful host and hostess, 
glad and rejoiced at the visit long delayed, and now 
realized, when the skies are clear and the sun is warm, 
and the season of the year in its heyday of glory and 
prime of age. 

Remove the supper, and let the tea-kettle sing its 
evening melody — the song that is sweet as Grisi*s, and 
powerful as Tamburini*s — ^when the Glenlivet stands 
sparkling on the table, and weary travellers linger around 
the welcome blazing hearth. In with the lemon, crush 
the sugar, from the reeking spout pour forth pure na- 
ture's nectar, and now heap up the flowing bowl with the 
odorous northern dittdllation, and lo, what fragrance fills 
the room, an odour as of the honey of Hymettus, envy 
of laughing Silenus, voluptuous old Bacchus, and all his 
joyous train. 

Bilsdale, our worthy host now tells us, is about six 
miles in extent, and is the property of Lord Feversham. 
The number of tenants is 105 or thereabouts, the land 
pretty good in qtiality, the manners of the people simple, 
primitive^ and natural. And what stories about the 
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Bilsdale fox-houiids^ and the perilous feats of ancient 
fox-hunters. Jack Mytton would have pricked up his 
ears with amazement at the adventures of these daring 
riders among the rocks and craggy precipices — Ralph 
Lamb ton, Sutton of Elton, all the rest of the bold riders 
would stare with astonishment. What think you, for 
instance, of our host's grandfather following the hoimds 
down Roseberry Topping at full gallop, and without 
breaking his neck or killing his horse. Dare-devil feats 
those, and not repeated in our craven and degenerate 
days ! 

In descriptions of this kind, or more thoughtful con- 
versation, the time passes gaily on, till the hand of time 
proclaims the hour of sleep. Anglers should never sit 
late when the following day is devoted to sport. A long 
night makes a short morning, and late merriment gives 
early sorrow. Nothing like a clear head and steady 
hand for the angler's craft. Poor James Hogg, we 
know recommended six tumblers over-night; but this 
wq think like accounts of young ladies' fortimes, should 
be divided by three. So now, the pale crescent moon, 
shining through the broad sycamores, and the low breezes 
murmuring sweet tender song amidst the rose-leaves 
under our chamber window, and we seek in the calm of 
sleep rest Irom our wanderings, and refreshment for the 
morrow. Blessed indeed is sleep to wanior, lover, or 
angler. Fine is the soliloquy in Richard the Third, 
noble the moralizing of Macbeth, and how very graceful 
is the brief invocation of Coleridge in the "Ancient 
Mariner ": — 
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** O sleep, it is a blessed thing, ^ 
Beloved from Pole to Pole ; 
To Mary Queen, the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven. 

That slid into my soul/' 

« « « « « 

It is morning, the crescent moon has parted from her 
fair companions in the skies, '' the swallow's song in the 
eves " is subdued to th^ deepest melody of love, and lo ! 
the sun already peers his golden orb above the rounded 
forehead of the farthest eastern hill, joyous and radiant 
like a youthful lover setting out to greet his mistress in 
some distant dell. Mom among the hills, how rich and 
invigorating it is ! The scene, how varied, how magni- 
ficent ! Far as eye can reach the towering mountains 

stretch to the heavens, the numerous .woods and ^oves 
of pine and oak creep up almost to their summits, save 
here and there huge fissures in the rock, remnants, per- 
chance, of the ravages of the Deluge, present vast 
chasms and breaks, which add infinitely to the sublime 
and picturesque effect O, thus, many years ago, from 
such a lone solitude, surrounded, as now, with those 
music-breathing sycamores, with green-robed mountains 
around, and blue skies above, beyond Bowness, near 
Ambleside, and in the midst of the gigantic crags re- 
flected in the peaceful bosom of Windermere, did I then, 
a youthful dreamer, and fanciful enthusiast, greet morn- 
ing from her golden towers, and exult even to tears in 
the magnificence of scenes that there surrounded me. 
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and which I knew Wordsworth, and Soulhey, and Wil- 
son, had themselves cherished, loved, and venerated for 
years. 

Mighty power of association, which as by the attrac- 
tion of a loadstone, brings things distant within the im- 
mediate range of the memoiy. Far, far off, like sea- 
birds in the storm, the visions of those blessed haunts 
float before me : my dwelling by the momitain side, Win- 
dermere, Loughrigg, Tarn, Derwent, Hawes, Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, Laugdale Pikes, £ll«ray, the snow-white cot- 
tage in the wood, once the residence of the sainted He- 
mans, Rydal Mount, abode of the immortal Wordsworth. 
— Elleray, where genius and love dwelt in glory and 
beauty together, — all come before me, bright, radiant, 
and distinct, even as when I first beheld them, mingling, 
alas 1 faintly, with that first dream of affection, which, 
as a veil of seraphs, or cloud of the inner shrine, shades 
and obscures, yet glorifies and illuminates all ! 

" O that the desert were my dwelling place. 
With one fair spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only her ! - 

Ye elements ! in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 

Accord me such a being P Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse may rarely be onr lot." 

But away seotim^it, avaunt melancholy — the long 

day is before us, the wide, far extending valefr'^and 
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already the sultry sun darts his molten heams along the 
distant stream^ which it is to be feared will be too clear 
for our sport. Now for breakfast-^-fUkd what a table—* 
beautiful white eggs, tempting us from their neatly ar* 
ranged cups— fresh, red, rich, steaming ham, newly fried 
— and, graceful among the rest, our yesterday's leg of 
mutton, fat and sleek, like a budding beauty, wooing us 
to its embrace. And the white bread, and brown bread, 
the cakes and the muffins — ^where, except in hospitable 
retired Falle3rs like Bilsdale, can you sit down to enjoy- 
ment of fare like this ? Breakfast finished, and all our 
apparatus set in order, we proceeded along the hill sides, 
down the vale, for about five miles, till we reach Chop 
Yat, or Gate, the metropolis of Bilsdale, possessing two 
iims, a blackfflnith*s sb^, and altogether about fifteen 
or twenty houses. At good Michael Johnstones we 
have appmnted our rendezvous with old Ward, the most 
nimble fly-fisher of the vale, and so he ought to be, for 
he has haunted the waters for now at least half a cen* 
tuiy. A strange old fish he is himself, and with much 
originality withal ;— one who like Jacques has moralised 
to some purpose, and who woxM hare delighted the heart 
of old Isaac Walton in one of his romantic rural rounds. 
The inmsense mountain called the Waits, which like 
the fragments of s<M!ne rumed Temple of Baelbee, or 
Thebes, darkens the blue skies behind us,— the faftn- 
houses, the village, th6 surrounding groves, all deeline in 
the distance — and now, i^ith mpid step», we airive to- 
wards the fttvourite stream. Parting m separate diite<;tions. 
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tioDS, not to interfere with each other's sport, my Worthy 
host and myself, commence with the smaller stream, and 
we shall fish ahout two miles ere we join our companions^ 
What a beautiful water it is, — free from trees, open at 
the bottom, with a clean loamy bed, and running through 
pastures that must supply them with plentiful food. But 
it is far too clear for sport, the finny darlings dart fearlessly 
about, — ^they can see the line, the gut, the hook, our- 
selves, everything I What are we to do ? We must 
try the bush-fighting system, like the Afighanistans, and 
filay our foes in ambush. There is an elder tree, — let u» 
try ! There he spins, the beautiful ! — and richly spotted, 
and glossy, with gold and scarlet are his sides, -as he 
shivers and glitters in the sun. That bonnie lassie too, 
at the farm-house, who saluted 4is with a curtsey as we 
passed, how she laughs for joy at our cqnquest, and 
actually claps her hands with delight. She shall have 
this trout for her breakfast, — and if we return the same 
way, another or two besides,— our only reward, a kiss of 
her lovely mountain cheeks ! 

Nothing like perseverance, whether in love or in an- 
gling. Neither maids nor fishes, will take a bait at the 
first throw, — ^you must keep in the shade and angle with 
skill. Already we have creeled thirteen fine ^ut, and 
the day being so hot and sultry,* we shall proceed on- 
wards to join oiu: comrades. There they are, and our 
excellent friend, the best shot, and the best heart in 
Cleveland, has just at this moment hooked a pounder, 
— the largest fish we have seen during the day. Not 
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far distant, is old Ward^ and how delicately he throws his 
fly, softly and gently it floats along the glittering wa- 
ters, a line of gossamer, — and now, whew ! there he goes 
like a holt of silver, that noble fish, dart, dart, dart, — a 
moment more, and he lies struggling among the shining 
pebbles. 

The sun has now attained his meridian, not a single 
cloud veils the intense blue of the heavens, the very 
birds are silent in their love, and have retired to the 
shadiest coverts of the groves, even the fish — the fish — 
but we must quote the ingenious lines of the Oxford 
prize poet : 

'' The sun*s perpendicular heat 
lUumin'd the depths of the sea. 
And the fishes beginning to sweat 

Cried d ^n how hot will it be 1 

So as the trout will no longer take the fly or bait, let us 
retire to the nearest shelter, and then, as evening ad- 
vances, fish upwards towards the farm-house amongst 
the hills. 

Crossing the fields, they are all busy hay-making. 
The maidens and swains are toiling happily, with the 
light swathes, and, with pleasant jokes and repartees, 
pass away the hours. Crowned queen, haughty, noble 
in thy ancestral palace, what wouldst thou give for 
that joyous bosom, that fearless heart, — those smiles, 
those jests, that laughter ? Pale, lofty lady of fashion, 
what weight of gold or of jewels would you exchange for 
that bright, clear, dauntless eye of innocence, and tha.t 
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cheek that mocks the wild-rose for redness and beauty P 
No dainty limbs there, treasarad up on couches and 
ottomans, but the skin of that bosom is white as the 
driven snow, and that ancle peeping from the russet 
gown, is glib and taper as the fetlock of the antelope. 
Joy, happy maidens be with you, — ^may all hearts be as 
pure, as innocent as yours. 

We have reached the little road-side inn, — the win- 
dows Elizabethan, and the sign is the Sun. We have had 
enough of the sun already, — shall we enter it ? Better 
will it be this roasting day, to take our seat beneath the 
shade of the thick sycamore, beside the spring. 
" This sycamore, oft musical with bees, — 
Such tents the Patriarchs lov'd ! Oh, how long unharm*d 
May all its aged boughs o'er-canopy 
The small round basin, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pure from falling leaves ! Long may the spring 
Quietly as a sleeping infant's breath. 
Send up cold waters to the traveller 
With soft and even pulse : here too is moss 
A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 
Drink, Pilgrim here ! Here rest, and, if thy heart 
Be innocent, here too shalt thou refresh 
Thy spirit, listening to some gentle sound. 
Of passing gale, or hum of murmuring bees !" 

Syhilline Leaves. 
And truly delightful is the shelter. Landlady, a tankard 
of your best ale, and let us quietly luxuriate with a few 
of those best of Havanahs^ The scenery, far as you can 



behold, and miles beyond, is the property of Lord Fever* , 
sham. A better landlord* a soimdep-hearted Engliflh 
gentleman, can nowhwe exist All his tenants speak of 
his knrdship with one voice of honourable respect. He 
never was the man to mortgage and ruin his estate, and 
leave his tenants to the meroileas claws of a gpnu^ing 
steward. 

Bom and bred in these mountain retreats, he has pos* 
sessed abundant opportunity of knowing the feelings of 
the tenantry, of studjring the hearts of Englishmen^ and 
he is b^ice a sound and bitter hater of the nefaridos and 
oppressive enactments of the New Poor Laws. Never 
did mean or dishonourable action attadi its stigma to the 
brow of William, Lord Feversham. In the political 
arena he never changed his cc^ours ; but through good 
report and evil report^ when the Reform mania raged in 
its wildest excess, when Catholic Emancipation made all 
the nation run riot, when Tonfl^ and Com Bills, and all 
other temporary expedietits, mled their hour — still 
Lord Feversham ever remained firm, trae, and single- 
hearted: — 

*' Among the faithless, iaiithfiil only he 
Among innumerable false, unmov'd. 
Unshaken, unseduc*d^ unterrifyVi, 
His loyalty he kept» his love, his zeal !" 
But, let not politics interfere in a scene like this. 
They are the ephemera of an hour like our own humem 
yib ; but now we sit amidst mountains aind veies, wiuch 
acre eternal. What are we, compared with ycm hnge 
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crags^ yon tremendous precipices P This sycamore id 
older by three centuries than the oldest of us all. Oh^ 
pride, what a mockery thou art, — poor, vulgar, human 
pride, when we stand before nature herself, when we 
gaze upon the handiwork of the great Sovereign of the 
Universe! Beauty, is thine eye as capacious as yon 
orb of glory ? Strong man of war, hast thou strength to 
tear up these monarchs of the grove by their roots ? 
Canst thou clasp yon mountains in thine arms P Down 
to the dust, poor grovelling worm — ^thy native dust — and 
lament in tears thy wretched, debased humanity ! 

Worst of solitude, and of poetry, in the presence of 
nature, it begets misanthropy. In the court of our great 
Mother, we look with indifference on mankind. 
/ " I have not lov*d the world, nor the world me ; 
I have not flatter'd its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 
Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 
Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 

could 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued." 
And, in several portions of Childe Harold, has Lord 
B3rron well described this singular and peculiar feeling. 
But we have no further leisure for the indulgence of 
misanthropic feelings. It is but momentary, for the 
company is too social, hearty, and convivial, to permit 
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of its indulgence. Story, tradition, anecdote, the per- 
vading conversation of these retired vales, fill up the 
viicuufn created by yon tropical sun, and remote or sor- 
rowful thoughts have no space to enter. Not one of the 
farm-houses there but has its history, and something to 
be told ; there is not a cottage amongst these wilds but 
hath more matter than a modem drama, or fashionable 
novel. For the present, gentle reader, Vale, Vale ! 
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ANGLIANA, No. II. 

How delightful is the morning air — how fresh^ cheer- 
ing, and buoyant ! The sun is just rising over the old 
Spa Hills, bright and glowing as the silver shield of some 
conqueror of old ; the birds are commencing their first 
orisons of thanksgiving, whilst on every flower and blade 
of grass a thousand dewdrops glitter in the beams of 
morning, radiant with all the colours of the rainbow, 
and dazzling as spangled pearls on the snowy brow of 
youth and lovehness. Yes, morning is very beautiful. 
What in the wide world more delightful than the song 
of the blackbird in his vernal bower — ^what more cheering 
than the healthy foliage of woods bathed in the morn- 
ing dews ! 

And now, with rod in hand, and well-worn pannier at 
o\x£ back, we set out on this joyous pilgrimage. Thus, 
too, in the days long gone by, when thou, our lost friend, 
the Bard of ' The Prophecies,' wert in the heyday of 
thy youthful prime, did we journey forth in the blush of 
morning to climb the far hills and wide-spreading 
moors, — and, thus, did wo buckle on our gear, and 
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bandy pleasant jokes and repartees^ as we sallied forth 
through the green fields^ and along the shady hedgerows. 
Alas, the cold clay is thy dwelling, thy shroud the mists 
of the chamel, thy companions the worms and beetles. 
And / yet live, and a myriad insects of an hour flutter 
like myself in the sun ! But we must banish despond- 
ing thoughts from our soul. This is the Spring Wood, 
and well does it deserve the pleasant name. How de- 
lightfully the fresh hues of the spring here intermingle 
— oak, ash, sycamore, and fir. We need none of Gil- 
pin's Theories of Forest Scenery here — ^all is Nature's 
own handicraft, her own most precious needlework, 
painted by her best artist, the sun, — and fed by her' 
own bountiful nurses, the breezes and the showers. 
Slow and tottering this year have been spring's footsteps 
— ^but now, how gladsome on the mountains they sounds-* 
what delicious 'greenery' — ^what intense hues and co- 
lours — ^how * darkly beautiful' the umbrage of the wood- 
lands and groves'. Pleasant it is to walk along the 
shady mountain slopes, as I do now, and listen to the 
music of the birds. The sun cannot reach us here, so 
deep is the covering of green leaves, — the clouds cannot 
spread their shadows in so dense a foliage, — ^not even the 
heavy thunder shower can penetrate this most glorious 
of Nature's umbrellas, the huge old sycamore. And the 
bees, joyously they murmur the bliss of their little 
hearts among the blossoms and fruits ! The soft winds 
of morning as they wander about, like lovers, from leaf 
to leaf, kissing them gently as they pass, — is that not a 
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music sweeter than the flattery of a monarch's throne — 
more delightful than the most gaudy trills of all the 
' signoras and signors.' 

They talk of London Poets^ heaven bless them ! what 
of poetry can they see there P Is there poetry in Fleet 
Street^ the Minories^ or Cheapside P At Mile End, or 
Wapping, or St Giles's, or Holbom Hill P Can these 
braggarts who pretend poetry only flourishes in the Me- 
tropolis, deny that the sound of these moorland streams, 
and the shrill echoes of these woodland songsters, are 
far more cheering and delightful than the harsh curses 
of cabmen, and the heavy roar of omnibus wheels! 
They err who so ispeak of ' provincial writers.' Why 
here is nature herself, — ^unattired, and without robes. 
There she is a gaudy harlot, foul to the eye, or if fair 
and alluring, like the Dead Sea fruit, all rottenness 
within. 

Having traced the sioowy pathways of this famous 
old wood of bilberries and sweethearting, we touch the 
springy heath, plough along the well-worn battlements 
of the hill, and passing the tufl of trees, which adorns 
the summit, like a Chinaman's crop of hair, we stand 
on HighcliflTe. Famous old Highclifle ! what genen^ 
tions gone by have gazed with joy on thy gray front and 
hoary temples, — ^how often the happy school-boy hath 
nestled here for the raven, the daw, and the hawk, — 
how sternly yet lovingly hast thou for thousands of years 
looked down in triumph over thy children below, — ^the 
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fields, the groves, the villages and the sea ! It is idle 
talk this, yet it brings tears to our eyes. 
Hail, mighty cliff! hail, monarch of the plain. 

Brother of clouds, fit tenant of the sky ! 

What mighty earthquake rear'd this remnant high ? 
From what fierce deluge first commenced thy reign ? 
Those rugged features tell of grief and pain, 

Those ghastly rents of fearful agony ! 

And say what ancient people did ^spy 
Yon towering summit, and its name ordain f 
It recks not ; — ^thou hast spum'd the greedy main. 

Majestic as when Druids worship'd there : 
Thy ministrations more enduring stand 
Than bloody rites of Saxon, oi^ of Dane ; 

And blessings greet thee from the Summer air. 
Showers, breezes, sunbeams — a perpetual band ! 

Thb Bard p. 246. 
Without doubt the scenery is finer from Highclifie, than 
any other of our Yorkshire Hills, except Roseberry. 
The objects are almost the same, and scarcely less ex- 
tensive. There stands venerable Guisbrough^ with its 
stately Priory and meek simple Church — there Uplea- 
tham with its healthy meadows and forest of pine — 
there Eston Nab, a beacon of war^ with its fine Saxon 
Encampment — there the Park, Hutton Lowcross, Tock- 
etts, Skelton, Marske, Redcar, — and, finest sight of all 
with all its lovely white ships sailing in joy and beauty, 
the broad, the blue, the immense, the unfathomable 
Sea. Yea, fresh rapture springs up, old Ocean, the 
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oftener we gaze on thy fresh and heaving bosom* 
And now passing the crumbling old wall, and the furze 
bushes^ all covered with yellow blossoms, that glow 
more nchly than silks of T3nre, and tracking the heal' 
thy headlands and the groves of fir, we approach the 
wide and open moors. Any one might here fancy him- 
self in the Highlands of Scotland. Nothing can be 
more sudden than the transition from the fertile valesy 
and verdant woods of Cleveland, to such a scene of wild 
and savage desolation. Far as the eye can reach, is one 
extensive scene of sterile and barren wilderness. Not a 
single house, farm, or cottage, relieves the dismal silence 
and not one human being is seen through all that soli- 
tude. The only sounds that salute the ear, are the 
plaintive bleating of the moimtain lambs, bounding 
along, white as snow, amidst the black heath, or the 
shrill yet melodious cry of the gorcock as he rises 
heavily from his couch of heath and moss, or the wild 
accents of the plover as it sails gracefully through the 
air, and seems, as it were, the very spirit of the skies. 
Sometimes too, the huge heron starts suddenly from 
the reedy fens of some brackish stream, and flapping 
loudly his tremendous wings, ascends far into the air, 
and with equal, steady motion, floats forward through 
the ether an object of glory and delight to the eye of the 
pilgrim and poet. Noble must have been the sight in 
olden time, when the lords of Kildale and Kilton, — the 
Percys and De Braces — ^with their proud and lovely 
ladies too, mounted on gallant steeds, met here in middle 
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June, to course the air for yon noble bird,— and, joyou* 
the spectacle when straining their lovely eyes to yon 
azure, scarcely brighter or bluer than the orbs that gazed, 
they marked the swift gled hawk flap his daring wings 
in the air, and sweep like lightning the mighty bounda- 
ries of the mom. They are dead, the beauteous crea- 
tures,— -but still imagination may fondly brood over 
happiness gone,-— over the gorgeous forms now moul- 
dered in the dust,— •bright eyes darkened, and locks, 
then like the clouds of evening, soiled and decayed for 
ever and ever. 

We have now reached the rising of the stream, three 
miles from the commencement of our pilgrimage, and 
three more miles must we walk along its sinuous banks 
ere we throw the tempting lure. It would have pleased 
old Isaac Walton to accompany us here. He would 
not have seen fair-bosomed milkmaids, perhaps, nor 
have quaffed the foaming tankard in a little inn parlour 
overhung with roses ; but he might see Nature in her 
wildest magnificence and beauty,«— mountains in the far 
distance, the homes of patriotism and valour,— and, at 
his very feet, a sweet melodious gush of water, clear as 
crystaline glass, and distilling drops of nectar from a 
bed of moss so soft and lovely that a very Sybarite might 
choose it for his couch. 

Aye, sweet mountain spring, it is most pleasant for 
these eyes to gaze once more on thy innocent and peace- 
ful waters ! Innocent, indeed !— for the city's din, and 
riot, and wickedness, never reached thee. Thou never 
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viewedst vice wantoning in its high and proud festivity, 
when night only hears the dissonant noise of those 
frantic revellers, — nor amhition, with its fevered eye, 
has disturbed thee, — nor envious selfishness beheld its 
sallow visage in thy pearly mirror. — ^nor rude fierce pas- 
sions glowed revengefully by thy waters, — and coarse 
human rage turned them to gall and bitterness, as of 
old the rivers of Paradise blushed red at the cruelty of 
Cain. No! blessed place, thou art still the same as 
when first I beheld thee, years and years ago. The fern 
bush near thy head, the silken moss that crowns thy brow, 
the little wild flower that throws unutterabl^e fragrance 
on thy dimpled bosom, — they are just as then — un- 
changed — the very same ! And the same blue heavens 
reflect their azure in thy crystal depths, — the same fair 
Queen of Night lingers for awhile to gaze on thy tran- 
quil beauty,— the same blessed stars that crowd the 
pavements of yon wondrous vault, twinkle as they shine 
in thy tremulous ether —and let us dream the same 
nymphs and naiads wander at moonlight, and bathe 
their snowy limbs, or deck their silken tresses in thy 
calm secluded retreat?. 

Further on, and diverging to the right, we now behold 
a scene widely different from the grim moorlands lately 
traversed. That is Kildale, one of the fairest valleys in 
England. The fine residence of the Liveseys, the ro- 
mantic church and church-yard, the picturesque rocky 
heights and woods, the stream flowing westward, and 
abounding with trout, the cheerful farm-houses, amid 
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fertile meadows, — ^these sights will well repay the lonely 
angler for walking an hour out of his track, and present 
a scene which wHl dwell for ever in his memory and love. 
There, too, the poet hears sounds of music through the 
pine groves, dulcet and musical as the notes of the wind 
over iBolian harps. Returning, we behold the wrecks 
of the old bridge, carried away by the same tremendous 
floods which two or three years i^ destroyed the large 
lake at Kildale, and which will be long remembered for 
its dreadful devastations amongst houses, fields, and 
cattle^ damaging property to the amount of some thou- 
sands of pounds. Here we commence our sport. Seated 
on the grass, we arrange our tackle, prepare the most 
killing fly, and having demolished a portion of our sand- 
wiches, and taken a trifling smack of the real Glenlivet, 
anon, that noble old polished rod gleams like a burnish- 
ed serpent in the air, threatening, like the spear of 
Achilles, its hundreds in the firay. 

And true was the boast. Behold, ere one moment 
has elapsed, just behind that mossy stone, a splendid 
creature has leapt to the lure, and now^ with sides of 
gold and silver, sprinkled over with spots of deepest 
scarlet, he leaps on the grass, a joy to the angler's heart 
and at least a pound in weight Some will call us cruel, 
— ^but not long that trout lingers in his pain. Is it cruel 
like cutting the throat of a poor lamb, or beating a 
bullock on the head with a heavy sledge-hammer till he 
dies ? O no, you canting gourmands, who would slit 
the tongue of a turkey to render l|is flesh tenderer, and. 
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let hiin perish by slow degrees for your next day's 
dinner — ^it is not cruel, but the simplest ai^d easiest of 
deaths ! 

It is childish sentimentalism that denounces angling, 
as a hard-hearted science. The death of a trout seems 
attended with less pain than that of any other living thing. 
The slightest blow is attended with instant death, and 
without any of the usual s3rmptoms of suffering or agony. 
Besides, it is a fine old English pastime, and has been 
indulged in by many men of lofty minds, of gentle 
hearts, of noble natures. No one will accuse Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy of a savage disposition, yet Sir Humphrey 
Davy was an eager and accomplished angler. Words- 
worth, the great and venerable poet ; Wilson, the wise 
and the eloquent,-— yea, scores of our best and kindest 
of living writers and men, were, in their youth, warm 
and ardent devotees of the sport. And, besides, the 
name of old Isaac Walton is a watchword of power, 
and with him, if no other, we are willing to trust the 
defence of angling, against all the sleek hypocrites of 
the universe. 

Passing on, we call your attention to that small copse 
of birch and oak trees, at the low end of Sleddale. The 
spot of green grass in the desert, which struck the soul 
of Bruce, the African traveller, with such awe and de- 
light, could not have been more delicious than this ; so 
silvery the stems, so graceful the foliage, so rich the 
effect, amidst the miles of black heath and gray rocks, 
which surround us on every side ! 
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And now, let us rest a moment on this mossy bank 
and survey the scene. Above the trees^ in grim and 
solemn majesty, float two glossy ravens, whose harsh 
coarse notes are heard far through the air. There is 
the swift-eyed hawk watching for his prey, and darting 
like lightning through the skies. I hear the plover's 
sweet, melancholy wail — a sound of sorrow and of joy 
---like the cry of an infant hushed to silence at its 
mother's breast. I hear the moorcock far on his native 
hills, — a cry of triumph and defiance, as if these moun- 
tains were his heritage and home, — and low, amidst 
them all, is the voice of this pleasant stream— -this gentle 
prattling water : — 

'' And now it is all instrument. 

Now like a gentle lutd. 
And now it is an angel's song. 

That makes the heavens be mute." 
Lo, too, that ancient cottage ! Its walls are ruined and 
desolate, the rafters are broken down, the door-way open 
to the hoarsest winter winds, the floor, where pretty chil- 
dren danced or played, exposed to all the '' pelting of 
the pitiless storm." Perchance, love in its intensest 
passion once lingered there, — there long ago the vene- 
rable patriarch recorded in heaven his orisons of prayer, 
— there manhood hath struggled on through its boldest 
prime, — there, years and yeais long since past, have 
happy hearts murmured in silence their hopes and fears, 
— the scene of infancy, of youth, — of love and sufiering, 
— manhood, old age, the grave ! 
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Andy far beyond, the solemn and august mountains 
rear their stately fronts to the skies. On these very 
heights, perchance, the old Aborigines held their mystic 
rites beneath the rising and setting sun, — ^here, per- 
chance, the sanguinary orgies of the Druids were per- 
petrated in open day — here, it may be, the bold Britoni^ 
marched to the standard of the valiant Caractacus, or 
the warlike Boadicea, — and here, we may dream, the 
hardy patriots of old, struggled long and fiercely with 
the armed legions of the south, nor yielded one inch of 
their barren dwellings, unless gained by the falchion or 
the sword. Verily, even now, these hills would pour 
forth their hundreds of stem and daring patriots, did 
foreign foeman venture one footfiil on his native territoiy. 

Tis now past mid-day, and but half our labour is done. 
But our basket becomes heavier at almost every throw, 
and the bright beauties of the flood eye the bait with 
pleasure, and leap at our lure with delight Never was 
the water in finer colour. A gentle tinge of the marish 
clay is on the current, and a gentle breeze firom the 
south fills all the animal kingdom with eagerness and 
health. No one need fish here with east or north winds. 
It is in vain, too, to waste your time at moor fishing 
in clear weather, or when the streams are low. Such a 
day as this, cloudy and breezy, after a little rain, and if 
you angle carefully, we will bet a rump and dozen, that 
you come off like ourselves with a full hamper, as many 
as the broadest shoulders can carry. 

But we have not space to describe further. Com- 



ttondale, Sleddi^, and ihou, pleasant mifl with thy 
trout-filled waters^ — ^hill, valley^ and rural farm-houses 
nestling amid their guardian* trees^ sounds and sights of 
glory and joy all must pass away ! Nor can we tell of 
Castleton placed high like Ehrenstein, on its rocky crag 
—of its quaint ancient bridge, of its honest primitive 
inhabitants^— of its broad, magnificent river, flowing 
through vales of unutterable beauty, till its sparkling 
waves mingle with the billows of ocean, — all must glide 
away from our memory, but not we trust — 
' Like the baseless fiibric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind.' 

The furthest hill is past, the sound of the gorcocl' is 
heard no more. Away ! a!^ay ! over the broad heatii 
we wander onward-, and now we stand on the last summit 
that divides us from our native vale. 

And oh, what glorious sight is this ! Behold, the sun 
is now sinking in the west, and all the clouds that 
pavilion him glow like an ocean of burning gold ! Bar 
on bar of glorious colours curtain the monarchs head, 
and isles of beauty, the abodes surely of angels and 
blessed creatures of the skies, lie spangled around his 
sovereign domains. Surely never Poet gazed on a more 
sumptuous sight ; — ^woods, and groves, and jneadows— 
the luminary of the heavens in all his magnificences- 
yon noble river — ^his canopy the sky, and for his couch 
the everlasting sea ! 

' Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 
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Fabric it 9eem*d of diamond and of gold. 

With alabaster domes and sUver spires. 

And blazing terrace upon terrace^ high 

Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright. 

In avenues disposed : there towers begirt. 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars — illumination of all gems. 

O, 'twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, wateiy rocks and emerald turi. 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky. 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name. 

_, my heart 

Swell'd in my breast. ' 1 have been dead,' I cried, 
' And now I live, — O wherefore do I live 1' 
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ANGLIANA, No. III. 

*' We have often thought that angling alone offers to 
man the degree of half-husuiess, hajf-idleness, which the 
fair sex find in their needlework or knitting, which^ em- 
ploying the hands, leaves the mind at liherty, and* 
occupying the attention as far as it is necessary to remove 
the painful sense of a vacuity, yet 3rields room for con« 
templatiun, whether upon things heavenly or earthly, 
cheerful or melancholy." So writes the hest of miscel- 
lanies, the Qwarterly Review, and, harring the somewhat 
disparaging similitude of our noble art to the effeminate 
pastime of needlework, nothing can be more true than 
that angling " yields room for contemplation, whether 
upon things heavenly or earthly." We never yet knew 
an angler who was not a platonist, a dreamer of sweet 
contemplations, and possessed of a mild, gentle, and 
meditative spirit. The very nature, nay the habits and 
necessities of his art, beget a love of nature, and ad- 
minister to the best and loftiest of our hmnan sympathies. 
At morn, he sets out fresh and vigorous as a lark — his 
eye clear and strong for the splendours of the air and 
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the earth — ^his ear quick and open to all the songs of 
the forests^ or even the sweet delicate humming of thou^ 
sands of little wandering hees, as they drink up fragrance 
or food from the hawthorn, the honeysuckle, and the 
myriad wild flowers of the neighhoiA'ing groves — and, 
the finest of all senses, the smell is regaled from innu- 
merahle coverts of furze or hlossoming hroom, as he 
ploughs his delighted way along the hills and mountain 
summits. 

Well has old Isaac Walton depicted these enchanting 
scenes : 

" Look, under that hroad heech tree I sat down when 
I was last this way a fishing ; and the birds in the ad- 
joining grove seemed to have a friendly contention with 
an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow 
tree near to the brow of Primrose Hill. There I sat, 
viewing the silver streams glide silently towards their 
centre, the tempestuous sea ; but sometimes opposed by 
rugged roots and pebble stones, which broke their waves, 
and turned them into foam. And sometimes I beguiled 
myself by viewing the harmless lambs ; some leaping 
s^urely in the still shade, whilst others sported them- 
selves in the cheerful sun ; and saw others craving com- 
fort from the swollen udders of their dams. As thus I 
sf^t, these and other sights had so fully possessed my 
soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has hap- 
pily expressed it, 

' I was for that time lifted above earth. 
And possessed joys not promised at my birth«* 
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As I left this place^ and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure entertained me ; 'twas a handsome milk- 
maid, that had not yet attained so much age and wisdom 
as to load her mind with any fears of many things that * 
will ne^er be, as too many men too often do ; but she cast 
away all care, and simg like a nightingale ; her voice was 
good, and the ditty fitted for it ; it was that smooth song 
made by Kit Marlow, now at least fifty years ago ; and 
the milkmaid's brother sung an answer to it, which was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger da3rs." 

And the next description of the songsters, who wel- 
comed him on his pilgrimage, is still more charming and 
exquisite, — ^worthy the pen of a Jeremy Tayjor, in his 
finest and most enraptured mood : — 

" First the lark, when she means to rejoice, to cheer 
herself and those that hear her ; she then quits the 
earth, and sings as she ascends higher into the air, and 
having ended her heavenly emplo3rment, grows then 
mute and sad, to think she must descend to the dull 
earth, which she would not touch but for necessity. 

" Now do the blackbird and the throssel, with their 
melodious voices, bid welcome to the cheerful Spring, 
and in their fixed mouths warble forth such ditties as no 
ait nor instrument can reach to. Nay, the smaller birds 
also do the like in their particular seasons, as, namely, 
the titlark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, that 
loves mankind both alive and dead. 

'* But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instru* 
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mental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
miracles never ceased. He that at midnight, when the 
very lahourer sleeps secorely, should hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising 
and ialling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice* 
might well be lifted above earth, and say. Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, 
when thou affordest had men such music on Earth,'* 

Such are one or two of good old Isaac's quaint and 
tender descriptions of nature, which invest his work with 
a meaning and dignity far beyond its title, and sufficiently 
prove Sir Henry Wotton s statement, that " angling is 
a rest to the mind, a cheerer of the spirits, a diverter of 
sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
passions, and a procurer of contentedness." 

Then, again, when fatigued with your art, how pleasant 
it is, on a soft, calm, balmy day of June, to repose on the 
banks of some pleasant brook, and half in dream, half 
in vision, lapsed to that gentle mood by the murmur of 
the waters, and the loveliness of the landscape, to gaze 
on the soft fleeced clouds as they float across the heavenly 
azure, and with fancy all alive, and imagination brisk 
and buoyant, create in that serial panorama sights of grim 
castles and enchanted temples, — visions, too, fairer than 
ever canvass realized, of lovely nymphs curling their 
enamoured limbs in pools of clearest ether ^ and some- 
times faces of grave sages and philosophers, followed, 
anon, by angelic and sei'aphic forms, whose loveliness 
•makes the eye dim with rapture, aflbrding it a blessed 
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foretaste of all the glories aad happiaess shvoiided ia 
Elysium beyond. O, talk not to us of the joys of society , 
and the grandeur of crowded towns. Why, this deli" 
cious spot of verdure^ where I now sit, is richer, far, 
than costliest carpets of Persia ; this surrounding grove 
possesses more simple ms^ificence than all the pictures 
of the proudest masters — that blackbird, singing so 
deftly from its bower of holly, hath notes that shame 
the finest rounded throat of fashionable beauty — and, 
methinks, no eye in the world was ever half so blue, 
deep, aud sunny, as yon cerulean spot amidst the clouds^ 
now reflected in the crystal pool that lies at my feet. 
Give me nature, and solitude, and a thankful spirit, and 
never will I envy the idle pleasures, the senseless joys, 
the palling appetites, of the courtly dwellers of mighty 
cities. And now we have reached the old bridge, with 
its one quaint simple arch, at the Skelton Elders. There 
is the meeting of the waters, and were we musical, this 
is the time for Moore *s exquisite song. This to our 
right is the finest trout stream within many miles, — the 
fattest, largest, pinkiest, and of most delicious savour. 
The other springs from the wild recesses of Wiley Cat 
— ^a rude savage glen amidst the moors, and of the most 
romantic and sublime description : — ^it next passes along 
the alum works founded by one of the ancient Chaloner's, 
and winding gracefully along past the Spa House (alas, 
now, to the shame and disgrace of the neighbourhood, 
in ruins ! ), twines past the hazel groves to the right and 
left, and after running through woods, appropriately 
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tenned the " Waterfall," forming multitudinous lovely 
cascades, and peaceful pools abounding in trout, finally 
joins its brother brooklet here, near this bridge. 

Ou we pass through the solemn gloom of Skelton 
Elders. Dark is the foliage as the clouds of night — 
solemn the umbrage as a forest of pines — and scarcely 
on the brightest summer day can a meridian sun pierce 
the black shadows, that, like a necromancer's spell, hang 
above this melancholy wood. Fit place, I ween, for 
witchcraft to weave her unholy spells, or some Hecate 
hag at midnight, to stir up her accursed cauldron with 

" Fillet of a fenny snake. 
Eye of neut and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork and blind worm's sting. 
Lizard's leg and owlet's wing. 
Which for charm of powerful trouble 
Shall, like hell-broth, boil and bubble." 

Macbeth : Act 4t, scene 1 . 

Often in early youth — aye, and maturer age, have we, 
in passing this solemn solitude, felt our hair stand on end 
with horror of ghosts and hobgoblins, and many have 
been the stories to terrify and affright, of murdered 
.smugglers buried in its deep recesses, ofhighwa3mien 
lurking in the caverns for victims, and as the night- 
winds whistled through the tall creaking oaks, of fancied 
sprites shrieking in the air, or human beings strug- 
gling in death with some powerful and conquering foe. 



Now the taper rod flies like a serpent through th# 
air ! On with the line^ flne and delicate as silk, ao4 
the art^ial minnow. See ! how it spins aliHig the sur- 
face of the crystal, imitating every motion of the small 
delusion it pourtrays ; and now, just helow the thick 
willow, whose shadow floats in the water, a splendid 
creature of the flood struggles with the hook, — one dex- 
terous throw, — ^and, hehold, how he shivers in the sun- 
shine dashing the pebhles around him in his dread, a 
cynosure for the painter's soul and eye. What silver 
and gold — ^what intense scarlet — ^how lovely and trans- 
parent those natural sails and oars — ^what a divine head [ 
Not in nature can anything confer more joy than the 
first fine fish to the angler — the first splendid moor-hird 
to the sportsman. First love — the first bom — even the 
first pair of trousers to a boy, or the first doll to a little 
girl, all these are agreeable and pleasant things,— but 
the first trout, and that a pounder — O, what joy, what 
rapture, what a gush of inexpressible gladness swells 
through the angler's heart ! Byron, in his Childe Har- 
old, likens the hues of evening to the various 
colours of a d3dng dolphin, and the simile is a very 
pretty one. But had he not abused Isaac Walton, 
wishing that " he had a hook in his gullet" and " a 
strong trout to pull it," or copied Dr. Johnson's defini. 
tion of the angler's rod — '' a hook at one end and a fool 
at the other," what divine comparisons might, he n0| 
have obtained from this glorious spectacle. Surely never 
were the bars of gold that bang around the setting sun'a 
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payillion half so dazzling as his burnished sides ? When 
did silver clouds that pillow the radiant front of that 
fading luminary ever glow with more transparent lustre ? 
and the deep crimson, that like portentous stars flame 
amidst his scales^ surely not the deepest drapery sus- 
pended over the dying monarch's couch can be half so 
brilliant as that gorgeous Tyrian dye. Talk of a dol- 
phin ! That trout would have supplied our noble bard 
with far more graphic similies. As well might he have 
borrowed his images of evening from the phenomena of 
a boiling lobster ! And that " precious jewel in its 
head !" is it not a picture of beauty and softness — than 
the gazelles scarcely less lovely ? 

Again, again, again ! and already a round dozen lie 
reposing, like fallen heroes in their cairns, within the 
grassy covert of our creel. Let us now, whilst the sun 
is in mid-heaven, and all the clouds float dreamingly to 
their far chambers beyond the West, repose here on the 
grassy sward, and view the shaded landscape around. 
Not far will the gaze carry us for the channel of the 
brook soon becomes deep and concealed, and ere long 
we shall course our way amid beetling rocks, and the 
shadows of umbrageous woods. With the sun's rays on 
this glass we shall light our cigar — that broad sycamore 
will shade us \milst we rest— our musicians be yon 
thrush and linnet, each striving with the other in song— 
and for a nosegay ! lo, that blanket of primroses, and 
not far hence, bivthei^g the air with excess of fragrance, 
a bank of violets, " l^weeter than Citherea's lids." 
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Gentle is the prospect — the scene most fair. Did 
you ever, poet or painter, behold a comelier, plea- 
santer or more picturesque village than that P Yon 
" airy citadel of firs," where ten thousand rooks float joy- 
ously around the nests of their young ones, is it not a right 
royal crown to so monarchical a brow ? Never was foli- 
age thicker, or brighter, more intense. Pleasantly the 
fields and paddocks of the farmer or the peasant lie sprin- 
kled about, rich with the treasures of spring — the daisy 
and the buttercup ! The sheep, the cattle, how idly and 
reposingly they brood, — the very soul of animal happi- 
ness — perfect images of contentedness and comfort. 
That is the new church (thanks to the munificence of the 
Earl of Zetland) and, most like a blessed house of prayer 
it now seemeth, its square tower peering modestly above 
the surrounding gardens, and the rich- foliaged sycamores 
waving their arms up to its very porch. And, a little 
lower is the old church, now mouldering away. The old 
church 1 what memories crowd at that word — ^baptisms, 
marriages, deaths— youth, love, oblivion ! O, the years gone 
bye—the Past ! There snooded beauty walked in her an- 
gelic innocence — there love beat high in its unutterable 
human power. Behold not a span &om yon spot where 
years ago they stood, — that youth, that maiden, — ^the 
gravestone, the grave ! Love, what art thou ? Hope, 
joy, happiness, exultation, speak and tell us of the past ! 
Hark, I hear the answer, — ^it is &om the chamel house, 
the sepulchre ! 

But away with sad breedings. Let us rather gaze 
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upon the living than ponder on death and decay. In all 
these lovely cottagesl, half huried with rose leaves^ still 
Virtue, linked^ with Loveliness, have their rejoicing 
ahodes. These rosy-lipped children are cherubic harbin- 
gers of the future, and speak living language of the 
past, the present. Surely yon mother's heart is a foun- 
tain of perpetual joy. Glad, oh ! meekest of matrons, 
will be thy husband's heart returning!— joyful that 
father's^ smile as he clasps his golden-haired darling to 
his heart of hearts. Then, whilst Nature still blesses 
with her smiles, and sanctifies you with her approval, 
live on in simple content and innocent peacefulness, and 
blessed, for ever blessed, from a poet's heart, be your 
Arcadian bowers. 

Opposite to Upleatham is Skelton, and nearly oppo- 
site to Upleatham Hall is Skelton castle. The Castle 
is a noble pile, and romantically placed amongst abound- 
ing woods and pleasant waters. Possest of every charm 
which art and nature can bestow, it still wants sl possessor. 
Calm and peaceful are those scenes now;— once the 
sweet moon looked from heaven on midnight orgies of 
brilliant spirits— high festive scenes of glory and genius, 
*' Ae feast of reason, and the flow of soul.*' Here Ste- 
phenson Hall, the finest of scholars, and the most hu. 
merous of poets, wrote his " Lazy Hall" — ^here Laurence 
Sterne wept his sorrows, or sneered his sarcasms at a 
world scarce worthy of his genius. Happy days ! hal- 
cyon scenes ! Scholars and poets, my spirit joins you 
through the past, and revels with you in your proud 
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luxuriance of imagination and joy ! Nor is Skelton as 
a village to be despised. Few of our rustic villages ex- 
hibit greater neatness^ cleanliness^ and domestic com- 
fort. Rare is it to hear of crimes or depredations 
amongst our simple^ honest, noble-hearted peasantry of 
Cleveland. Nor should we omit thee, old Tom Frank, 
the gameke^>er — manly spirit, and of nature as name— 
with whom how often have we ploughed the bleak desert 
moors, when autumn brings the heathcock whirring on . 
the blast — or, when the hard toil of the day was ended, 
sat at the ingle-nook of some humble cabin of the hills 
and, quaffing the foaming tankard, listened to the strange 
wondrous stories of thy youth, thy fierce contests with 
midnight marauders, and all thy " accidents of flood 
and field.'* 

But we must be up and stirring, for long is the walk 
before us yet ere we track the long defiles, and wade 
the rushing torrents as they march to the sea. Rich in 
rural charms is the whole of this valley towards the mill. 
This, too, is the mill-pond, and what hundreds of trout 
glance like barbed steel or lightning through the trans- 
lucent element. Some scoundrel, too, has been throw- 
ing lime to slay the beauties,-^fortunately he has failed 
in his design. Never would true angler degrade his art 
by such ruffian attempts. The fellow who has commit- 
ted this atiocity, depend upon it^ never held rod in his 
hand. No, the gentle craft would abhor liming or fox- 
ing, or netting, or '*hand grenading," as a Bishop 
would the devil. A vagabond capable of acts like these 
is only fit for Newgate or the bulks, 

£ 
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We have now reached the Mill. What a wild spot— « 
how solitary, retired and romantic for a human habita- 
tion. It would malce the forttme of a second Salvator 
Rosa, as the residence of Italian bandits. La Saiu 
nambulal — ^Why poor Malibran would have gone into 
an extacy to have possessed a mill like this. Stans- 
field ! William Beverly !-^it is worth a journey of a 
hundred miles to reach such a mill. There it stands, 
peiched on the side of a prec^ice, a forest of trees sur- 
rounding it, a deep ravine below, and the stream rushing 
through the rocks like a perfect cataract. Nor is the 
charm outwardly alone. Enter, and hospitality free 
from the heart will greet you, — ^not close, nor narrow^ 
nor grudging^ but open, hearty, English hospitality, to 
cheer the toil of the lonely angler, and urge him onward 
rejoicing. 

Onward we still advance through caverns of wildest 
g}oom> hemmed in by heeding precipices, and that 
strange mysterious noise oppresses us, which we have 
heard so often^ but which human pen or tongue 
so vainly attempts to describe. It is a sound that can- 
not be defined — ^is scarcely heard'-^and yet is over- 
whelming. Only in deepest, darkest solitude is it cog- 
nizant to the sense. On the desert heath, on the tops 
of mountains, amidst the gloom of forests it has reached 
our spirit from afar. And say what is it, — ^when it is as 
if this great globe were grating on its axis — as if the 
very ^eels of Creatiw were moving heavily and slowly 
round — ^a dread, terrible and sublime manifestation of 



enonnous power. Such are the treasures rouehsafed 
alone to the pilgrim and poet of nature. 

And now we approach the Angler's Pass., Man whose 
limbs have become effeminate by pacing the lerel floors 
of the Metropolis — ^man of the world — dancmg-master, 

thing of customs^ and fonns^ and fashions— courtier 

of the palace, mincing before nobles, and bowing thy 
English back to minions and their slaves — on thy peri!, 
come not here ! These rocks would defy an army — 
Thermopylie cannot beat them — whose 

" Mountains look on Marathon 

And Marathon looks on the sea." 

Byron. 
As do thine ! Grim Champions of Liberty, there ye 
stand bulwarks of war, and were a million of foemen to 
march upon England here, these huge fragments of rock 
would become an armoury, these summits fortresses, 
this cateract itself, strong and mighty as ten thousand 

horse. 

And lo, Saltbum — ^like a dove's nest reposes beneath 
the huge shadow of the rocks ! Hail Huncliffo— Ten- 
eriffe, rather, of our Yorkshire coast — dread of wander- 
ing mariner — ^where often, alas, the proud vessel hath 
foundered against thy iron sides, or perished on thy 
cpiel rocks. Thousands of years they have stood, these 
huge cliffs, and thousands more they will defy the storm 
and the tempest and the wave. Ye have beheld the slum- 
ber of chaos, or shuddered when the deluge thundered 
o'er the earth, or wantoned in the sunbeams of centu- 
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ries^ gazing with fixed, steady eye for ever on that 
infinity and immensity of space. So will ye stand grim 
promontories, when he who now writes, with him who 
now reads, shall have perished from the earth for ever \ 

Again, and lo ! our toil is done. Behold our an- 
cient familiar, turn which way you will, the sea ! This 
hay, how open, how magnificent, and that huge watery 
mirror, what power and suhlimity ! Glide on ye white 
ships, sailing like sea-birds before the sun, blessed be 
your pathways along the illimitable deep : — 

" Where lies the land to which that ship must go P 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day ; 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

What boots the enquiry ? Neither friend nor foe 

She cares for ; let her travel where she may« 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet, still I ask, what haven is her mark P 

And almost as it was when ships were rare, 

( From time to time like Pilgrims, here and there 

Crossing the waters) doubt and something dark» 

Of the old Sea, some reverential fear 

Is with me, at thy farewell, joyous bark !" 

fVordswortk 

Such are the bright and beauteous forms evoked by 
the magic spell of that most cunning of exorcists, the 
Poet, from the sculptur'd halls of the imagination^ 
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ANGLIANA, No. IV. 

" No life, my honest scholar, no life so happy and sa 
pleasant as a well-governed angler ; for, when the lawyer 
is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is pre- 
venting or contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks^ 
hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much 
quietness as these silent silver streams, which we now 
see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar 
we may say of angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
' Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did;* and so, (if I might be judge) 
' God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent rec- 
reation than angling." 

Such is another of dear old Isaac Walton's exquisite 
angling aphorisms, which are scattered like " pearls upon 
an Ethiop's arm," through the pleasant pages of his 
agreeable and fascinating work. And now it is a lovely 
day of June, our rout including Maggrah Park, Stanghow, 
Moorsholm, Kilton Woods, and Skinningrove, near the 
sea. A fine shower has just fallen, the honeysuckles 
and woodbines from every hedge-row throw out a rich 
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and delicious fragrance, and the clustering wild roses, so 
beautiful in their pink and golden attire, invade the senses 
with an indescribable fragrance, sweet as the breath of Di- 
ana, dreaming of her Eudymion* The clouds are all blown 
away from the azure face of the morning sky — ^all the 
hill sides, and groves, and meadows, assume an aspect 
of placid content and happiness, as of a youthful bride 
in the repose of love — ^the ploughman whistles gaily as 
he advances to his daily task '' along the mountain side"' 
— ^the snowy lambs, already advancing beyond their 
earlier pranks and games, bleat plaintively amongst the 
distant copses, — and lo ! far in the air the lark pours 
forth his morning anthem, now almost piercing the em- 
pyrean in his daring flighty anon, fiappiag his little wings 
for very ecstacy, in the excitement of his song, and 
at length descending, seeks once more the mossy knoll 
in the woods, where haply his mate and little ones, lie 
waiting his return with anxious solicitude. 

We now pass along the fields, which perhaps never 
wore such a fresh and exhilerating appearance aa at this 
pleasant season. The invigorating showers have kin- 
died new life in the crops of wheat, bariey, and oats, — 
firom the neighbouring bean fields spreads a soft and 
balmy perfume, filling the air with fragrance, aiod the 
senses with delight, — and all the groves, sieadows, and 
hedges, now wear an apparel as rich and various^ even 
aa when first Spring, with her earliest sunbeams and 
breeses, awoke the earth from the dnU apathy and sullen 
repose of Winter. Who that feels as a man, with the 
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heart and spirit of a man, would waste his hours in ig- 
noble idleness, or worthless slumbers, when he may look 
forth on prospects so noble, so magnificent as these P 
Yon, my friend, are the old alum works, to which I have 
alluded elsewhere — this is " Forty-pence" where so often 
I have followed the Cleveland hounds, and — 
" Never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding ; for besides the groves. 
The skies, the fountains, eveiy region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder." 

MidsuwMner Wight's Dream. 
The blossoming furze, how rich it is ! — what exqui- 
site golden showers of blossoms adorn yon bushes of 
broom! — " the bonny, bormy broom" — and sitting like 
a fairy Queen in her palace, that gentle linnet from his 
verdant bower, trills forth strains of the most exquisite 
melody, that surely gush from a heart alive and beating 
with all the love and all the rapture of nature. 

Here is Maggrah'Park, the residence of worthy John 
Jackson. Thename of" Park" is very frequent in Cleve- 
land. Many situations, where not a single tree remains, 
still bear the cognomen of " Park." Doubtless, there- 
fore, in old times, many a noble and stately tree threw 
forth its foliaged arms along these hill sides, to the sun- 
beams or the storms, that now are mouldered away amidst 
the lapse <^ centuries Perchance along these broad hills 
and moors mighty iorests once stood erect, — ^here the 
sutely elk might wander in his magnificence and beauty. 
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— here the hunter, at early dawii, might start forth, ca- 
parisoned for the chase, arousing the noble wild-deer 
from his towering home among the forests and rocks ; — 
" E'en now, in the pomp of their prime, I behold 
O'erchanging the desert, the forests of old ! 
So gorgeous their verdure, so solemn their shade. 
Like the heavens above them, they never may fade, — 
Yes ! child of the desert, fit quaiTy wert thou 
For the hunter that came with a crown on his brow : 
By princes attended, with airow and spear. 
In their white-tented camp, ibr the warfare of deer. 
In splendour the tents on the green summits stood. 
And brightly they shone from the glade in the wood ; — 
All mute was the palace of Lochy that day. 
When the King and his nobles — a gallant array — 
To Gleno, or Glen Etive, came forth in their pride. 
And a hundred fierce stags in their solitude died.'^ 
Nor is this an idle or persumptuous thought. Within 
a few miles of where now I stand, dwelt, in former times, 
some of the most noble and ancient of our Norman and 
Saxon aristocracy. Disturbed by civil dissensions, and 
the arbitrary oppressions of the Monarchs, the De Bruces, 
Percys, Nevilles, De Moubrays, and others of the Barons, 
sought in these remote fastnesses that security and free- 
dom which they could not hope to possess within the 
focus of arbitrary power. And here they ruled with 
almost monarchical splendour, holding baronial court, 
and maintaining an independant, but not tyrannical sway 
over the numerous de]>endants who cultivated their lands. 
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served as soldiers in tlieir armies, and subsisted ou that 
princely bonnty they were so emulous to exercise. 

Threading the tortuous defiles of Maggrah, along the 
rugged and rocky hill-side^ amidst the stunted under- 
growths and pastures of briars and prickly shrubs, we at 
length reach the summit, and lo ! once more the Moors 
— the wide,open, and apparently boundless heath ! The 
sun has now reached high beyond the southern hills, and 
like a conqueror and king of the heavens, tracks his trium- 
phal course along the marbled floor of the Empyrean, scat- 
tering warmth, joy, and delight over all animate and 
inanimate nature. No marvel, O thou immortal visitant, 
that magi, of the east, and Persians, and ancient men of 
Babylon, worshipped thee as God ; — so lovely, so magni- 
ficent, so divine thou art ! The purple heath-flowers 
are all alive with thee, and all the rain drops, that, like 
diamond orbs, lie suspended in their fragrant depths, 
gleam with hues of heavenly lustre beneath thy imperial 
glance, — the little honey-bee glides fairy-like from flower 
to flower, happy in the music of its own sweet pilgrimage, 
and with wealth more golden than the ingots of Crcesus, 
goes singing across the heath, heaping food and fragrance 
from every nursling of the wild ; and, not far distant, I 
hear the first gentle prattling of a mountain brook, various 
and changeable, yet still monotonous in its music, — that 
monotony which is itself happiness, like the munnur of 
the cushat, or the low sound of breezes, or the voice of 
one beloved, heard in dreams. And but for thee, O thou, 
of orbs the highest, whence should we drink these sounds 
and sights of loveliness ? 
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Travelling onward, Freeborough at ourright, and the 
hills overhanging Skelton on our left, we now arrive at 
Stanghow. This is a small hamlet, or village, lone and 
solitary amongst the hills, the chief man in the place 
being Isaac Scarth, a fine specimen of the honest, kind- 
hearted yeoman of the old school, 

" When 'twas meny in the hall. 
And the beards wagged all !" 

His residence is handsome, compact, and elegant, and 
the fine park of firs which surround it, with the unusual 
verdture and luxuriance of the soil, amidst the barren 
wilderness of heath, present altogether a romantic and 
picturesque api>earance. 

We now pass through Moorsholm. HaiSs not this 
small village, perched on the very summit of the hills 
and lonely moors, a most venerable and patriarchal ap- 
pearance ^ You would consider, secluded and remote 
from the world as Moorsholm is, that the people were 
all pure and primitive, as in the beginning of society— « 
that, shut out from other communities, this would be a 
brotherhood of love, undisturbed by worldly passions, at 
peace with one another, constituting, in tact, a sort of 
Valley of Rasselas — ^a new Atlantis — an Eden — it may 
be, of repose and delight ; — and, perhaps, it is all these. 
They do love each other, and they shew it like Paddy at 
Donnybrook fair, by quarrelling heartily — their olive 
branch of peace, the shiUelah ! Oh ! how fond they are 
of law ! The people of Moorsholm would die outright 
of inanition if it were not for their many litigations. 
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How many hundreds of pounds they will spend over a 
** right of road ;'* and woe to him who appropriates a 
bundle of straw, or milks a neighbour's cow. The his* 
tory of Moorsholm, during the last twenty years, would 
present a score of instances of respectable landholders 
ruined, for tiieir love of '* justice." And yet, after all is 
finished, they will shake hands, as if nothing in the world 
had happened, — as hearty in their friendships as their 
hatred. So, one glass of ale with old Charlton, till the 
shower is over, who will tell you, how he walked all the 
way to Northallerton and back, in one day, for law, and 
— ^about nothing! A glass of good homely beer, as 
ever delighted good Isaac Walton, when fishing the tri-p 
butanes of the Thames ; and, pleasant indeed must the 
simple beverage have been, when tea and eofiee were 
unknown, and breakfasts had not reached even their in- 
£uicy. 

But I promised to tell you about baat«>fishing, and the 
trout ; and, as we now approach the stream of Kilton, 
we will talk of it as we advance. 

Trout Ashing, like female loveliness, or philosophy, 
is always most beautiM and intelligible, when most nm* 
pie* Your rod must be neat and limber, about six yards 
long, or, for the smaller streams, five yards<--^tke length 
of mine^ — may be quite sufficient. Three pieces of gut, 
leaded for the rapid streams, attached to two yards ei 
line, will be sufficient for ordinary purposes. The best 
bait for fresh waters is the brandling woira, which will 
be found in old dunghills; but the best of brandlings is 
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that of the tanners' bark — hard, wiry, active, and tena- 
cious of life. This I get in bark heaps, of three or four 
years standing. The worm should be thoroughly clean 
and scoured before using, and for this purpose should be 
kept in wet moss, often changed ; and should the bait 
languish after a time, a little cream should be added, 
which fattens and invigorates the creatures amazingly. 
Old Isaac, at page 168, will tell you more on this mat- 
ter ; and, although some of his observations are obsolete, 
still they are well worthy the study and consideration of 
the juvenile angler. The following is that " quaint old 
cruel coxcomb's" (as Lord Byron harshly terms bun) 
description of hooking your bait, and it is that I gene- 
rally adopt : — *' Put your hook into him somewhere 
above the middle, and out again a little below the mid- 
dle : having so done, draw your worm above the arming 
of your hook ; it must not be at the head-end of the 
worm, but at the tail-end of him, that the point of your 
hook may come out toward the head-end, and, having 
drawn him above the arming of your hook, then put the 
point of your hook into the very head of the worm, till 
it come near to the place where the point of the hook 
first came out, and then draw back that part of the worm 
that was above the shank or arming of your hook, and 
so fish with it. You cannot lose above two or three 
worms before you attain to what I direct, and having at- 
tained it, you will find it very useful, and you will thank 
me for it ; for you will run on the ground without tang- 
ling." 
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When your bait is fairly established according to Wal- 
ton's directions, the next object is to secure your fish. 
Hold your rod steady and erect : the right hand near 
the butt end, the left in advance, so as to understand more 
accurately the movements of the fish. My plan is then 
to allow the bait to run along the bed of the stream ; 
and, when the fish seizes, to permit him, if large, some 
time for gorging, then firmly, and with precision, throw 
him rapidly to land. This will seldom fail. The rest, 
such as the haunts of trout, the best seasons and hours 
foi success, and all other matters, more especially rela- 
ting to skill in angling, can only be obtained by practice, 
and a love of the art. Without an ardent love of the 
art, it is utterly impossible that any person can ever at- 
tain eminence. When you have caught your trout, do 
not permit him to die a lingering death in your creel. 
Strike his head against the butt of your rod, and he ex- 
pires immediately. 

With regard to cookery, I have generally found the 
simple process of frying the most cleanly and palatable. 
The late Lord Middleton I know boiled his trout, but I 
consider this practice equally barbarous as putting part- 
ridges into a pie, or stewing a pheasant. There is such 
an elegant apropos anecdote, on this head, narrated by 
old Isaac himself, that I will now quote it for your in- 
struction : — " There comes an honest gentleman, a fam- 
iliar friend, to me. He was an angler, begins to com- 
pliment with me, and asked nvB how I did P when I had 
been angling P and demanded, in discourse, why I did 
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not relate in my book die dressing of his dish of fish, 
whkb be loved V* " I pst^ you. Six, wbat dish of fish 
fMui that?" He iuud, "it was a dish of close^boiled 
Ixouts, butteved, with .eggs/' My answer was to him, 
Ibat '' eveiy scnllion dresseth that dish against his will, 
because he cannot calver them. I will tell you in short. 
Put your tvoiftts into Aie .kettle, when ^ kettle is sec to 
Jthe fire« aud let them boil ^ntly, as many cooks do ; 
and they shtU boil /dose ienoiugfa> which is a good dish, 
huttered, with eggs — food for ploughmen, hut not far 
the folate" 

Now pasaong througjh ,the dense wood* where, when I 
last past, the cowslips and primroses strewed thickly the 
ground^ 9n4 fuming to the left^ under the tall alders, we 
come pounce upon the famous old Kilton stream, the 
most romantic and diJOScult to fish in the world. We 
must arrange our baits, and lines at the miller's bouse, 
and if you wait with him whilst I advance forward, he 
will afford you additional instructions in the art of 
angling the artful dwellers of the pool; m^ depend 
Mpon it, his information wiUibe thoroughly practiced ajid 
to the point. I never yet knew a miller (at least. be- 
longing to a watej-mijil), who was not well conversant 
with angling, and generally an e;q»erieacedhand. They 
9xe, moreover, ibr idbie most part, an oKceedingly intelli- 
gent class of persons^ ^and hospitable withal ; and I 
would recowmend lOJUl my brother englers, when fatjgued, 
. or out of spPFti to make a point of callimg on any person 
of this <craft> and he may depend on being well repaid^ 



bock in tbe intelligenoe and refretkmemia whkh h» will 
obtain. 

Wbflfw ! hantth ! Thore he spins in tbe air^ and dawn 
with an aaocili]:^ thunp on the gieen swards my first 
trout — ^round^ fat, deep in the chesty withr a fine pointed 
mout, and a tul of the finest cHrre of beautj^ The 
water ia just aa it should be* lor bnt^-Haiigktly ooloured 
with the recentshewen, butrnot swiaUsny-^anda refresh- 
ing soutiieni bvwBe seeme to haveawakeneii tiMir ap- 
petites to — 

'' Open their montfas^ and shut theiF eyes. 
And see what God will sand* them." 
FsmawH sport thi»-*^fedr aftsr fisfa^^-^whikt scarcely two 
hotm have elapaed, m^ by the weight 1 kmm thaft n^ 
eiiBel ia already^ nearly half filled. So I wfll sitdow» 
for 8 Imef whole, and wait the a^)earanee^ of my coiBr* 
panimi. Ah, it i» the same spot I seiected eigjU yean 
9g/», when- their poor departed ^ fiafaer of the wateva" sa- 
ahed thoae pleasant linea of Shakspearev 
'* Who lores to lie 'i the- sua 
And would Amhilion sfaun^ 
Let him come hither*-4nther!'* 
The wide-i^readfa^ eaks stretch their broad arms a^• 
iwund that &ir retreiEt — ^here and thoe anud the dense 
ivy that nestles around its proteeling tree the note ci the 
oushat breaks softly upon the ear-— the ffichmng of in^ 
aocent birds is heard, as, startled by the introsioQ, they 
dart aeross the smbeama — and the Tieiket;, tiie wood2>iaia^ 
the honeysuckle ! Surely it is the same which Shakspeam 
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himself imagined^ when Oberon talks so gracefully of 
his rural rounds^ 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over canopied with lush woodbine^ 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 
Luird in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed^ wide enough to wrap a fairy in." 
And, think you, Shakspeare won such delicious images 
as these without a careful observation of Nature ? Did 
they come intuitively*— start from his brain unsought 
and unstudied P No, believe us> he was a true pilgrim 
of the woods, and not for nought was his day and night 
marauding — even his deer stealing and its pimishment* 
By the distant voices I hear that young Piscator is 
not unattended. And it is better. Did any man in the 
world ever tread such defiles as these before P Rock 
beetling over rock, and threatening at every moment to 
rush crashing on your head, — deep, sudden, wild de- 
clivities, which you must descend, hanging by the un- 
certain branches of trees — cataracts that roar, and stonn, 
and rage, like lions caged in their dens — ^mossy, slippery, 
slimy fragments of stone, each Titanic, and reminding 
us of those with which the giant brood attacked the gods, 
—and then if you slip, as once happened to ourselves, 
you are precipitated into a pool of twenty feet deep, and 
if you cannot swim death is certain — ^there, in that lone 
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solitude you may perish and rot away^ uor any living 
being ever come near to canonize your bones. And 
that sounds that awful voice of solitude^ how dreadful it 
is ! We know of no Poet who has ever described it, 
nor can we I As of a coming earthquake, or the tremor 
of the invisible volcano, it is — ^frightful, appalling, over- 
whelming. Wilson only, in his noble address to the 
Wild Deer, seems to have been conscious of this won- 
drous, mysterious noise of Nature ; but even that great 
man, with all his astonishing genius, has not been able 
accurately to define it. However, the quotation b so 
appropriate to the scene I have attempted to describe, 
that I shall quote it for the general reader : — 
" What lonely mc^ificence stretches around ! 
Each sight how sublime, how awful each sound ! 
All hush'd and serene as a region of dreams. 
The mountains repose *mid the roar of the streams. 
Their glens oi black umbrage by cataracts riven. 
But calm their blue tops in the beauty of Heaven. 
Here, the gloiy of Nature hath nothing to fear 
Though Time, the destroyer, in power hath been here : 
And the forest that hung on yon moimtain so high. 
Like a black thunder cloud on the arch of the sky. 
Hath gone, like that cloud, when the tempest came by !" 

— ProfesBor Wilson. 

Aye, Nature, great, glorious, omnipotent art thou in 

all thy marvellous designs, thy wondrous ministrations ! 

To thy breast must the Poet come and worship if he 

would dream aright of the splendour and magnificence 
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of creation. What in crowded halls and stately marts 
of fashion can he met with equal to thee and thy augiKSt 
brotherhood ? Do we court high society, the aristocracy, 
Jirinces, potentates, the mighty and the proud ? Why 
that oak tree before me is old as the most ancient Nor- 
man baron — ^he is the scion of a noble and ancient 
house, and has descended through nine centuries of tem- 
pest and cloud* and is yet august and venerable in his 
old age. Away pride ! Vanish ancestral pomp ! Its 
father was an acorn. And ye, beetling precipices and 
august rocks, in what age were you created ? What 
noble families can trace back their lineage, like you, — 
time, eternity, chaos, the crack of doom ! You heard 
the breath of God speak from Chaos — ^you shuddered 
in your strength when the black waters of Deucalion 
thundered o*er your fearless brows — and there, undaunt- 
ed and unterrified you will stand, when the angel with 
'' one foot on the sea, and one foot on the shore" shsOl 
sound the dreadful summons, and earth, and ocean, and 
blue heaven itself, shall be rolled up like a scroll, moul- 
dering and perishing for evermore. Talk of aristocracy ! 
Behold I converse with the aristocracy of Nature — ^with 
God Almighty's own aristocracy ! Let us then hear of 
Poets seeking " good society" no more. 

And now our wanderings are over, our pilgrimage is 
done ! The mountain torrent, the overhanging rocks, 
the dense forest scenery, our ''hair-breadth *scapes i' 
the imminent deadly breach" of the cliffs, all are con- 
cluded and live not, save in memory. The fine remains 
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of Kilton Castle^ on which we would fain moralize^ — 
Skinningrove so romantic and picturesque (which, had 
we space, we would gladly describe) — ^the towering cliffs 
along the sea, all are past, and the last of our Cleveland 
fishing tours is at an end : — 
" My task is done, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Hath died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp — and, what is writ, is writ — 
Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been— and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me,«— and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low.*' 

Childe Harold, 



CLEVEIAND SKETCHES. 



PRINCE OSWY. 

A LEOBND OF BOSEBBBRT. 

" Wliat is 8;ood for a bootlen ben« t 

And the Lady answvred, 'Bndttu torrow** 

Jfueripiion on BoUon Priory, 

The harvest moon was waning 

O'er AmcliflT's rich domain, 
The silver stars shone sweetly 

On rock and woody plain, 
When from her stately dwelling 

Northumhria's Princess trode. 
To question that fam'd Augur 

In Amcliffe who ahode. 

*' O, say, mysterious stranger 

(That to these sightless eyes 
Dost seem of Royal lineage ;) 

What seek's thou of the skies ? 
I know each planet's motion. 

Can track each silent star. 
And comet-like can wander 

The firmament afar !" 
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" O^ wise and dreadful wizard, 

A godlike gift is thine. 
To read each starry missal. 

To con each planet-line ! 
Of proud Northumbria's treasure 

The darling of my love. 
What speak yon heavenly prophets f 

What. say yon orbs above?" 

Awhile, the wizard ponder'd. 

Awhile absorbed he stood : — 
" Who shall bring back the treasure 

That lies 'neath ocean's flood P 
Tomorrow shall thy darling 

In death's embraces lay ; 
So speak the starry prophets — 

'Tis midnight now — ^away !" 



Back to Hhr stately palace 

The sorrowing lady tiode :— 
*' This night, at least, my darling, 

I trust thee to thy God ; 
These arms shall guard my orphan. 

This breast thy pillow be. 
And, ere the break of morning, 

I'll bear thee safe with me." 
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It was an Autumn dawning. 

Soft lights o'er hill nid plain ; 
Bright lay the golden hairest. 

Glad rose the reaper s strain — 
When, winding down the ^alky. 

The cavalcade rode on. 
Smart steeds, and gay retainers. 

The Princess and her son. 

The slumbering peasante started 

To hear the clattering throng. 
The milk-maid in the paddodc, 

Stopt short her warbled s<mg ; 
Osmotherly, and Ingleby, 

Swainby, and Stokesley town. 
Much marvell'd, greatly wondered. 

To view that rout come down. 

Below the oak-tree forest 

Of Osnaberg's* huge hill. 
The proud procesnon halted. 

The cavalcade stood still : — 
" Take forth the silk Pavilion, 

High let the streamers flow — 
Then, to the rocky summit 

My boy and I will go !" 

With toilsome, weary marching 
She reach 'd the towering height, 

* Th0 tnelent name of Roiebtrrjr Topping. 
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Rejoic'd that free from daffger. 

She bore that cherub bright — 
Who sometimes gamboU'd near her, 

All playful as a fawn. 
Or pluck'd the lovely wild-flowers 

Glist'niiig with dews of dawn. 

Now, safe beneath the awning. 

The happy mother sate. 
Nor recked the cruel Augur, 

Stars, prophecy, or fate ; 
Yet, would the lady shudder 

To view that boundless sea, — 
Even silver Tees brought teiTor, 

So lovely though it be. 

And, what a gorgeous visipn 

Lay stretched beneath her leet. 
The groves of sweet Upleatham, 

The shores of Cargo Fleet. 
Old Gisborough s graceful Priory 

Beneath the sunbeuns glow'd. 
And many a swan-like vessel 

By Marske j»nd jRfidcar rode. 

She saw the npewg orchj^. 

The fieldf of .^oldeo^^w. 
The groves and plj^i«|ant.be4g©*Pws, 

The glories of- tbe plain ; 
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And, far mid mists of azure 
The mountains of the West 

Tynemouth, and rocky Hartlepool, 
Reposed on ocean's breast. 

And now the sun had pointed 

The altitude of noon. 
The heav'ns were still and breathless, 

Ceas'd was the reaper's tune. 
No cloud obscured the azure. 

The distant groves were still. 
When slumber, soft as snow-flakes, 

Oppress'd the lady's will. 

I 

So, like a marble statue 

In holy sleep she lies. 
The moss her couch of slumber. 

Her canopy the skies ; 
And, near her like an angel. 

The royal orphan trips. 
Now twin'd her raven tresses. 

Now kiss'd her niby lips. 

Then, weaiy of his dalliance. 
He sought the grassy mound, 

Pluck'd oft the azure harebell. 
The foxglove tapering round : 

And then, O, lovely vision. 
Beneath the mountain brow. 
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A fonntain^ fair, enchtnliiig. 
With heaven's 99m eoikm true t 

What is*t that fills, with woncUr 

The laughing cberuk's ejres P 
Why claps his hands ndyth laptuse P 

Why crows wiih g^ smgrwe P 
Within that crystal minKOr 

He views a lovely form — 
Cheeks fidr as summer weather. 

Locks heauteous as the mom. 

And wondrous — still more wondrous— 

Whilst heckoning it to come. 
With equal love entreats him 

Into its watery home : — 
O, fear, — O dread — he clasps it — 

One cry — and all is o'er — 
The treacherous spring enfolds him — 

Prince Oswy is no more ! 

And who shall tell the waking. 

The sorrow, and the pain P 
The bitter pangs of agony. 

That wrung that mourner's brain *^ 
When, low beneath the sedges 

In pulseless death he lay, — 
" But God HIS ways will vindicate," 

Still did the lady say. 



G 
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And^ on the rocky precipice 

Beneath the wooded knoll, 
A hermitage the lady rear'd 

With masses for his soul : 
' And^ with the holy hermit^ 

Full oft devoutly i)rays, 
" Whom God hath given, God takes away 

And vindicates his ways." 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



OLD ABBEYS. 

*' The cloud cap*t towers^ the gorgeous palaces^ 
The solemn temples^ the great glohe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind." — Shakspere. 
Wealth is a ^eat good, and a treasured possession — 
but how ? The ingots themselves, relatively and abstract- 
edly, are valueless — gold, in millions of bars lies idle, 
himdreds of fathoms deep in the cavemed entrails of the 
earth, in vaster sums than ever yet were realized, which 
ministers to no human wants, gratifies no worldly human 
ambition, is attached to no earthly pleasures. Even the 
miser*s hoard is a worthless abstraction — '' air, thin air.'* 
Wealth, then, becomes solely valuable in the ratio of 
its power of increasing the amount oi general or individ- 
ual happiness. And what is happiness P . was it ever 
discovered ? In what lone nook or wilderness of the earth ? 
What is its shape, its attitude, its outward form ? Since 
Adam fell, man has hunted for it in the air, on the sea, 
on the solid earth, — ^in crowded cities, amidst the strife 
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of battle^ in the marts of commerce, — in love, pride, 
ambition, — in the contests of state, in rural repose, in 
multitudes, or alone ! But happiness has no substantial 
shape, it is a phantom^ " the baseless fabric of a vision.*' 
Happioess exists not, but in ounelves. It lies in the 
heart, like a treasured gem, and reposes there softly as 
the elysiimi of sleep : in well-ordered, well disciplined 
minds, — ^in frames faeoitliy, and divinely attempered, — 
in souls stirred by heavenly contemplations, and inno- 
cent deacres, is its most sacred vancdty ; existing most 
perfect;, when least MMq[ht lbi^'--Hiio8t «6iiro whesi most 
quiescent ;««Hiiost lively and vi^roui, wlran in the deep- 
est and most profoimd reipoas. C^n weaifh purchase it 
then ? Nevear ! Can weailii kindle it witii seraphic 
iies ? It will daxJEen and pollute it ! Cab wealth «le- 
vateit? Weidtk will ^lade it« brows with mists of tbe 
ehttnal house, with the poUations «f the gnure. 

Y«t wealtJi, when conjoined with that " wall-otdimsd, 
weU-^Bciplined mind, witii frames healthy, <nd divinely 
attempered, with souls stinsd by hnaveidy contumpia- 
tioQfl," may be rendered m subtle and effective meana, 
to the great aims and ai^iiaitions of happiness. 

Tis this, in yoiith,«*<^haft first glow of poetie youth, 
— wImd the whole spirit is fresh, like the earliest blixdi 
of mDiming, and fragrant as a wild rose of June;— 'tis 
wiesllii, or competent possession, diat enables the as^ir- 
ing dreamer to realise his BMstdariingdefdres, to gamer 
tn» and sccumulate treasures of a higher and more 
enduring nature, — the treasures of contemplation, medi* 
tation, and observation. 
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With this elixir in your havcl> the Poet may stand on 
the Rialto, gaze oa the towers and domes of Venice, 
Naples, Florence ; tread with fearless steps^ the solemn 
pageantry of Rome, the Golisemn, the Forum, the 
triumphal archei^ th^ maible 8treeta*-«alk erect amidst 
the mouldering fiagmenta, the capitals, and pillars, and 
massive sculptures of Baelhec, Palm3rra, Thehea— or 
behold with awe and reneration the majestic sphiiases 
of the Nile, the towering pyramids, the oolossal templea 
of the great Ptolomeian King^i. As the. means of hap- 
pinesa then, wealth becomes an absolute good ! 

And it is the curse of youth, and of poetry more than 
of youth, that thia 9^eat accessory of the imagination is 
denied. But still, tbougib little hurthened with this 
world's goods, how joyous, how ecstatic, were the pil* 
grimagea of our early days. With knapsack on our 
shoulders, and strong oaken stick in our grasp, with what 
ardour and exultation we set out at earliest dawn over 
the mountains and valleys of our own and foreign lands> 
fearless of danger, exuberant in youthfiil qpislts, always 
hopeful,, and like the young eagle, daring the wildest 
heights, the sun our pillar of light by dajr^ the moon our 
pillar of glory by night. 

'' Verse, a breeze 'mid blossoms strajdng. 
Where Hope cluog feeding like a bee. 
Both were mine ! Life wen;t a^maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy 

When i wa^ young. 
Nought car'd X for wind er weather. 
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When youth and I liv*d in't together. 
» « « 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 

O, the joys^ that come down shower-like^ 

Of Friendship^ Love, and Liberty." 

Coleridge, 
Worldly-minded men will call tlus idle, unsubstantial, 
unprofitable. Perhaps it is. Yet how fondly will the 
memory wander back to that delightful period of life — 
how rich the treasures laid up in the great storehouse of 
the Past — ^beautiful and sanctified as they aie by Fancy, 
which is the Aladdin's lamp of the Imagination. 

Then, it was, in the heyday of youtibful passion, when 
the feelings too are most elastic, buoyant and sensitive, 
that we visited Jedburgh, Melrose, Holyrood, Tintem, 
Fountains, Rivaulx, Tynemouth, Whitby, Mount Grace, 
Guisborough and the rest ! Noble abbeys all, splendid 
remnants of the past, magnificent monuments of the 
piety, or superstitions of our fathers. As England is 
richer than Scotland, so are our abbeys more vast and 
ostentatious. It is not likely that the old Scotch Cath- 
olics were less devoted to the Romish creed than our- 
selves; it is most probable that the resources of the 
kingdom were less abundant, the barons and esquires 
less wealthy, not less munificent 

Be this as it may, the Roman Catholics are entitled 
to the respect and veneration of all lovers of the fine 
arts, for the splendour of those temples which they de- 
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• 

voted to the worship of the Almighty. It is tnie that 
such buildings were^ in some degree^ imitative of the 
Polytheism of the Babylonians^ the Egyptians^ the 
Romans, and the Greeks, but the spirit that actuated 
them was essentially devotional — ^it was based on the 
highest or most profound religious feelings ; the motive 
was abstract, scriptural, and unworldly ; and we still de^ 
precate as savage and untutored barbarism, that bigoted 
fanaticism which demolished to the dust those noble re- 
mdns of the pious munificence of our forefathers. Of 
the abbeys themselves that do not belong to the imme- 
diate district of which we write we shall only indulge in 
a cursory observation. Jedburgh is more particularly 
worthy of admiration from its exceeding picturesque 
and agreeable situation. The sweet Jed river murmurs 
at its feet as softly now as when the mitred bishop 
entered with all his magnificent array ; and the alterna- 
ting slopes of marl rocks — ^the delicious woods and dells, 
branching off in all directions — and the multitudinous 
variegated sceijeiy, stretching northward and westward, 
render it one of the most pleasing, if not the most inte- 
resting, objects of antiquity, to be met With in Scotland. 
Melrose has been sung by the Homer-browed Scott — 
that gigantic genius whose name, in future renown, will 
link with Shakspeare's — so various, so comprehensive— 
with such enormous force of expression — and mingling 
with an universal philosophy, that 'still, sad music of 
humanity ' which throws an inexpressible charm on every . 
fragment that has dropt from his pen : — 
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" If thou WQuldst view Melrose arigkt. 

Go, vuit it by the pule inponljght ; 

For the gay beiueas of lightsome 4ay 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray* 

When the broken arebes are black in night. 

And qaph shafted ori,^ j^inuners white ; 

When i)o^ cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower. 

When buttress and arch alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach us to live or die \ 

When distant Twe^ed is heard to rave^ 

And the qwI to hoot o*er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go— but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene, so sad, so fair." 

Lay of ihe Lmi MinstreL 
Beneath Dryburgh's sculptured gloom, in the low recess 
of woods, vfhese the pebbled brook sings, for ever its fune- 
ral song, and the midnight winds moan sorrowfully their 
dirge amongst the gloomy pines, sleeps Scott his last 
fiflumber — fit grave ior the poet who snng so weU — the 
great magician — the wizard of the North^-^the most 
stupendous intellect that ever illumined the mountains 
or vales of old Scotland ! 

Holyrood is, perhaps, more remaistoble. for its locality 
and peculiar associations than for any astonishing fear 
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tures in the fabric itself. Arthur's Seat, that lion-like 
crag, looks down upon it, winter and samBier, like a 
pzQtecting god — tax, askance, gleam the gigantic pillars 
«of SalisbuiyCrag, like an Atlas supporting the universe. 
— westward, behoid the venerable Castle, perched as an 
«agle in its eyrie, — southward, you gaze on the Lammer- 
muirs^ the ruined old castle, and the nuyestic Pentland 
Hills, — and to the north, finer still, is the Frith of Forth, 
the Bass Rock, and the coast of Falkirk, and far alovg 
rolls the grim dd ocean, dashing and thundering for 
ever against the pendulous rocks. And, gentle reader, 
there the lovely, the acconipli^ed« the murdered Queen 
Maiy wept and prayed amidst the brutal enemies raven- 
ing for her blood. There, when all Scotland was stirred * 
as by an earthquake to savage fanaticism, did the poor 
desolate Queen dasp her ivory crucifix in despair, and 
implore the Virgin to protect her against her merciless 
and revengeful foes. There, perhaps, pierced her heart 
the last agonizing shriek of Eizzio^ as the blade of the 
ruthless Ruthven entered his gentle breast. There, she 
retired, when the bold, imperio«is, John Knox, de- 
nounced her in the palace of her ancestors ; and, in the 
fierce fervour of bigoted mithusiasm, stigmatized her 
faith as the 'creed of hell, and the spawn of anti- C hrist; 
and, there, she would breathe her last sigl^ and pour 
forth her latest prayer, ere the toweis of Edina faded 
for ever from her sight. Ah, it was a barbarous, a ter- 
rible period I Scarcely less cruel the axe thtt severed 
her fair neck than the wild persecutions that hunted her 
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to her own bearth^ and nestled like scorpions around her 
own palace gates ! 

And^ Tintem ! Ob, what in the world is like Tin- 
tern P Cold most this heart be, withered and palsied 
these emotions that spring up, now, like halcyons on the 
waters of memory, ere I forget thee, thou noblest of 
abbeys in the world — ^pride and glory of the monastic 
treasures of Great Britain 1 They were pleasant days 
of summer fhen, when along the banks of the Wye, and 
the fertile vaUeys of Herefordshire, past Ross, and King 
Harry's birth-place at Monmouth, and along the rich- 
fruited cider orchards, with my kind friend, companion, 
and preceptor. Dr. Knox, I first came in sight of thy 
revered towers, fronting the blue azure with a look of 
venerable pride, and courting from afar the breezes that 
lingered amid thy fragrant bowers. Never shall I for- 
get thee old Tintem— -thy rich oriel, thy pillar'd shades, 
thy crumbling cloisters, thy venerable domes, — and 
those walls — ^how delightfully the wild-flowers linger 
there — there the tiny mountain ash shakes its glittering 
berries to the sun— -there floats the ivy along thy trel- 
lac'd roof-— and life salutes thee, — ^the bee from afar, and 
the linnet builds her nest within thy halls ! 

" Bareheaded, let us go among thine aisles. 

And pond«r o'er the wrecks of human clay. 

Sacred to meditation are these piles. 

To men who love to think, or bend to pray ; 

Here dwelt a mighty race — gone is their day ! 

Here saintly worship did ascend on high ; 

And holy saints, at midnight, watch'd the ray 
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Of heaven 8 pure realms^ and gazed in ecatacy 
On the pure worlds, that stretch along the sleeping sky." 

England, Vol. II. 
And well I remember the Ode on Tintem. It was 
written on the siunmit of that noble tower> on one of the 
loveliest days of August. I was surrounded by the most 
extensive, the most lovely scenery in nature. The white 
cottages peeped forth from the foliage of the woods like 
abodes of primitive purity; and evening came on, — a 
thin blue transparent mist t^rew its delicate veil over the 
groves and mountain tops — the sun descended in glory 
like some victorious conqueror behind the summits of 
the remote mountains— and, far in the distance, the great 
river, huge as an arm of ocean, and glowing with all 
the eBulgence of the setting sun, rolled onward in power 
and majesty into the sea. It is eight years ago, but the 
sight that then bewildered my soul with confused delight 
haunts me still. 1 yet hear the sound of the milkmaid's 
voice, calling from her cottage among the trees: the 
woods, the groves, ihe craggy rocks, the hoary ruins, the 
glowing tides — vividly, brightly, I behold them now ! 

Fomitains Abbey is the next noblest ruin I have 
seen; and all associations of loveliness and romance 
mingle with that nobleness. Has any of my readers 
trodden the sylvan pathways of Studley Park, beheld 
the fine-antlered deer roaming at will among Ihose mo- 
narchic forest trees, traced the waters of the picturesque 
Ure through groves of ivy, and amidst grassy alcoves, 
illumined up with classic statues, that almost carry the 
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mind back to.tlie-li«U«Hred groves of Academe, Of retxeats 

of Castaly ; gased throiigk vaatas, sudden^stiikiiig, as 

endkantment oi Arabian tales, on far scenes of towering 

o9k, and fir, and beeeh> «a sweet 9fet» of most delicious 

rami loveliness-^lias any one, I say, past through' these 

afanost magical grounds, and then, all at oace, as if 

earth itself had opened and thrown out from some fairy 

cavern that dazsding ^lectacle, beheld ike venerable 

relic of Fountains, i^mniUDg the sunbeams, and towering 

even toward the clouds of heaven, and will he ever forget 

that aerone, that august monument of antiquity P Eden 

of contemplation, ye ancient monks, was this for you P 

What d«llcio«s pathways, what honey-swelling waters, 

what captivating rural sights ! Suroly heaven met you 

half-way, when nature came to you attired in such 

loveliness ! and religion would put on a holier aspect, 

amidst the calm pleasaunee of a repose so charming, so 

exquisite ! 

Rivaulx, lovely Rivauls, I have heai?d: of thee else- 
where :— - 

" Tlnron'd far away in niA»n«^ m solitude, 

SUnds stately Rivaulx, liak'd unto liie past, 

Bnthron*d it is, 'mid many a beauteous wood, 

A»d shading tvees protect it 60m the blast ; 

Northward tJieHealtby mountains hold it fast. 

And send their diattering tempests o'er itshead : 

Yea, lovely landscapes and fidr vaUeys cast 

A fragvance and a beauty. It is wed 

With Nature~Nature twaes green laurels for Us dead." 
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And in right good hands is Rivaulx : — ^a friend of the 
poor, a genuine patriot, a true-hearted English gentle- 
man of the real John Bull School, a scholar and patron 
of letters, is William, Lord Feversham. 

Tynemouth will he familiar to most of our northern 
readers. On the hleak rocky promontoiy guarding the 
mouth of the stately Tyne, towers this ancient relic of 
Romish superstition ; and for centuries hath it stood 
forth a beacon o'er the storm-stirred waves, a charm and 
home-spell to the returning mariner. 

The Prioiy of Whitby is somewhat similar in situa- 
tion to that of Tynemouth. The £sk runs not far be- 
neath its hoary walls — the sea thunders in storm, or 
murmurs in calm, beneath its foundations. There, too» 
the wild bird builds its nest, o*er its summit the sea-gull 
wanders in its glee, and the daw, and the pigeon, and 
the owl, cavern in its crannies. Once 'twas the seat of 
pious devotion, once living men walked contemplatively 
its cloisters— now, the long grass trails along its pillars, 
now the storm-winds of winter howl harshly along the 
desolate aisles, and death and ruin reign as conquerors, 
where pious hope once cherished immortal dreams of 
heaven and bliss for ever ! Here, too, the pen of the 
illustrious Scott has exhibited its usual energy and ob- 
servation. Dwelling on the traditions of the nuns, he 
relates how : — 

" They told that in their convent-cell 
A Saxon Princess once did dwell. 
The lovely Edelfled ; 
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And how of thoosaad stiakes each one * 
Wfts dhanged iiito a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda pray'd. 
Themselves within their holy bound. 
Their stony folds had often foiind. 
They told, how sea-fowls* pinions fail 
As over Whitby's towersrthey sail, 
Atid sinking down with flutterings faint. 
They do their homage to the saint/* 

Marmidn. Canto II. 
So does even antiquity gath<er youth atid freshness from 
the invigorating touch of genius and eloquence. 

Mount Grace, another of our Cleveland Priories, is 
also weir worthy the study and attention of the pilgrim. 
This fine ruin standsnear the Tontine, and on the left 
hand side of the road to Thirsk. It is completely sur- 
rounded with the dense forest scenety, and is well 'adap- 
ted for that repose and solitude 'necessary to religious 
contemplation. The walls andi portion of the tower ase 
yet well preserved, and will outlast some centuries to 
come, if ordinarily preserved. Though not on a^prand 
scale, this priory is entitle to the praise of the poet, — 
its 4eep, pxofound loneliness, the tmusual extent and 
variety of the scenery, and the beauty of the ruins, pre- 
senting ample food for observation and admiration. 

Last, not least, is Guisborough Priory. History will 
tell you it wtts founded by De Bruce; but the old Saxon 
arch, in Church-street, and the fragments of old stone 
contained in the more modem building, will inform you 
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t]»t ibfi. ongia«I fabric was SaswQ* quite, aalecedeut to 
my. of tb$L D« Bcucjea^ aiMLcontmii{iaT«ry, it ia probable, 
wUb.tJba Qfuijl^t imarodiiction of Gbristiaiiity. into tbia 
kingdom. Tbis imporlant fact w/e coBsider it Qetooewry 
to. mm^tmih W^y ^^ mtiqmmtt gvoundaf piurrty. aa a 
y^xii<^i>^ of: l^e. modem. oo^^^yeKsy respecting tb.e. 
Hpm^n>: C^tbolift an4 th<B tr»e Catbolk W* in. Snglendi> 
Noftini^ cm b^ m(m aitca^e tban. t^ site of Qj^ia- 
bpi!«Hi^ AV^Yf Rrom iia sumwt* wbere oft in ohildr 
bpod I ba«e clamb vitb diam^« th^ «ye Qmbinwei tfe^, 

^eati»iS6d sc^eiy Qfrtb^,8pa,WQ9<fe», Casa iicHJfc I|igb- 
cliflfe, ^omh^imey T^ping^ Vpleatb^. Fkri^gSi the P^fc 
^fi^fiVj and( tbe^ Sea. The tojm of Gniabo£<H;^ lie«i 
rtepn^n^y bei»e$U&ite4tadow#balf:buili^o»taf itaiEnma* 

and the fields of wheat waving in the breeacb tbe tall 
walnut trees within. i^. pT]^fnnpt|b ^^ Wjoo^s in lb^ dis^ 
tance^ blooming &^sh^x ^ 4^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ vei^d^nt 
valley, thickly int^iis^prsfdd ifi^ IW^, ^IflgPWt fiinn- 
bouses, presentr a landsci^pe.];a9^Qly^ ^qijfjled ttuougbout 
Great Britain, "^he pri.Qry nOiV^QQUsi^ oi l(af, quq stu- 
pendous aicb, thpi^b aji * im»^ v^^, acwerding to 

an. ^iw^^nt IpfiaJ p9jB^ ( ?.)— 

'i To: Jtol^n XMle the wdlet's. wKner i^ w^nt" 
This a^ch ia the enprmoMs oriel window, a»Atl«o\igh 
thp, Q9At^m pAnea 0/ painted gljws. tie mfillo\y bneji of 

morning would beam fpCth oy^ the ^Itfix, m. the spip^ks 
at pxayei[. From e?|cayations. made at a distance, the 
original building must have been of vast extent Even 
now, that one lofty graceful arch presents a most im- 
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posing appearance, and is well worthy the consideration 
of every admirer of classical ancient architecture. The 
roofs and walls of the abbey are completely gone, and 
its interior is open to the blue vault of heaven. The 
floor where monks were wont to kneel in prayer, is co- 
vered with weeds, nettles, and rankest grass; the tall 
stately arch is shrouded with ivy, wild-flowers, and 
climbing plants ; in the hollow stairs, the owl, the star- 
ling, and even the house-sparrow build their nests; 
where the silver bells were wont to sound to vespers, 
now all is silent, save the tempestuous winds howling 
amongst the ciannies ; — the altar is broken, the pillars 
are mouldered away, the carved statuary is vanished, 
even the tombs of the ancient priesthood are past from 
the earth for ever ! 

" Yet do we love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend histoiy ; 
And, questionless, here in this open court, 
(Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy tempests) some men lie interred 
Who lov*d the church right well, gave largely to it. 
And thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till Domesday. But all things have their end : 
Churches and cities (which have decease like men) 
Must have like death that we have/' 

Webster's Duchess of Malfey. 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



THE HERMIT OF ESKDALESIDE. 

i After the manner of the " Battle of Otterhourne"- 
$ee Percy 9 Ballads, and ScotVs Minstrelsy.) 

" Th«n Whitbys nuns exalting told, 
How to their house three barons bold 

Most menial service do ; 
While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks erj '*Fie upon your name." 
In wrath, for loss of sylraji game, 

St. Hilda's priest ye slew." 

MarmUm, caiito ix. 

It fell about the may-day time. 
When the wild-flowers sweetly lie. 

When the primrose decks the green-shaw copse. 
When the lark salutes the sky. — 

That Piercie, Bruce, and Allatson, 
And the Herberts light and gay. 

From their proud moimtain-homes went forth 
To spend a hunting day. 

And they have left fair Kildale's halls, 
And Skel ton's Castle fair, 
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And the stately towers of Ghestborough* 
To seek the wild^boars lair. 

And up spake proud Lord Piercie then. 

And 0^ 1>at he spuke hierr 
" This day among the Eskdale woods 

Our prowess we will try. ^ 

" 0, Eskdale is a bonnie wood. 

And Eflk a |)onnie streain. 
The Eskdale hills are high and bright. 

And lovely as a dream ! 

" The deer runs wild on hill and dale. 
The birds Ay wild from tree to tree. 

The silver trouts glide numberless. 
The wild-ilowers blossom fire^/' 

They lighted high on Eskdale side. 

Upon the bent so brown. 
They lighted where that wild-boar lay. 

The dread of Whitby town ! 

They luncheon'd by the mossy hill. 
They drank the blood-red wine. 

They swore an oath the boar must die. 
Ere they would sit to dine. 



* Ancient name of Qisborough — " Ohentborpugh, yel tpiritualis 
hwrgui" 
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Then from their slips the hounds ^re IoosmI^ 

The hounds so fiei«^ qnd fell. 
And far the ehorwi 9Qkf>^ loud 

O'er rock and wp^dy di^H* 

Loud cheer'd those noUe l^upt^cs^ 
Loud neigh'd those joyous s^^eds^-^ 

This day shall £sk^— shali Clevehind ring 
With those brave gaUant's deeds. 

But O ! what stirs the bisanobes ? 

Why start the hounds aback P 
Why snort the trembling heraes. 

Nor dare that rugged trach P 

" The boar ! the boar I th9 bridled boar*' 

Young Piercie loudly eri#d ! 
A silver dirk for hw whp if Qwrs 

The boar of CsiMl^^^ • " 

And fast as wolves that l^u)g«T:> 

And strong aa Whitb3^ tid«» 
The huntsmen chac'd oV hill^ apd wqo4» 

The boar of EskdalesidiB. 

0*er moss and moor^ o'er rock and cliffy 

O'er heath and cavem'd glen 
They drove the grim old wild-boar. 

The wild-boar from his den ! 



\ 
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But in that ancient forest. 

Beside the gnarled oak, ^ 

The Hermit meek of Eskdaleside 
His lone communings took. 

He was a silent dreamer^ 

A Prophet of the skies^ 
A Teacher and a Minister 

Of Nature's mysteries. 

No star ilium 'd the heavens. 
No shadow touched the Earth, 

But Eskdale's holy hermit 
Could track their earliest birth. 

The wild-flowers of the forest 
The wealth of hiU and dale. 

All treasures and all loveliness 
That hermit knew full well. 

But most in prayer and penitence. 
But most in God's pure Word, 

He spent his lonely vigils. 
He wept before the Lord. 

'Twas here the boar, all red with gore, 
Rush'd through the open steady — 

Wounded and torn it stagger'd on. 
Then fell before him dead. 
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He sore was griev'd, that holy mau 

To see the piteous sig^tp^ 
•* O man is far more fierce/' he said 

" Than wild-beasts in their might. 

" Methoii^t this drear and desert spot 

To God and I were given,— 
I little deem'd that earthly rage. 

Had power o'er things of heaven. 

"Back to your homes 1 — Proud Piercie back ! 

Far hence your footsteps trace : 
Herbert, De Bruce, how dare ye thus. 

Pollute this sacred place !" 

" Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud. 

So loud I hear ye lie — f 
Ope wide the gates" — ^young Piercie roared 

" Or, surely thou shalt die !" 

Balk'd of their prey and mad with rage 
They charg'd with pointed spear — 

The rustic door in pieces fell 
Where he was praying near* 



f These two lines occur both in "the grand old Ballad of Sir Pat- 
rick SpcnB**— as Coleridge terms it, — and, also in the celebra- 
ted Ballad of the Battle of Otterboume, 
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''Thou 8ha?en.PvlMl, how.dar'dtiiou sti^ 

The heir of Piwdfifl^ hall ? 
How dar'd;thou,balkii^ fleet stagi-hoiiiMb, 

And keqk (iiiriprejr*m tfaraU^P- 

" Belik^ 4K>tt Ihought'at) 'bvasdAitUgri fax^ 

A banquet eaiy goHr 
And, by my ttf^, fitidoooi were tlwie^ 

To match thatwihUboars lot." 



" &top> Fiercie 84q)> that jeering tongue. 
Thy braggart: felse^MXMls hence-^ 

Behold this. Cruoiiw my. shiehl^ 
The Church my suse dn^nice." 

Then Piercie with, his good Imttdisivord 
That could so shfur]^ wound. 

Haft smotA ihe h<)nnis o& the biow. 
Into a deathly; SMDind.}^ 

Wild l^wrqr U]^ a 9^>mM ^V^ 
Now sfirapk ©aqh, ^mffim V*^>— 

Away — away— o'^r hea^i 9p^ cn^g 
Each seeks hii|f stately hall I 

To Sedman, loid of Streoneshalh, 
The horrid outrage spread. 
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That the holy mo6ko( EtkaMeMe 
Of his wound fm%iril4M|^ iead. 



Swiidy die Ahbot did «eiiimand 
Those youths to Eikdaleride,*^ 

'* No^y'hy our holy mbther GhurcAi 
What may this deed l>etuiB ? 



Whate'er this pious hermit asks. 
Your punishment shall be, — 

Yea, by my soul, though he should fix 
Your doom the gallows tree." 



ft 



Alas my lord," the hermit said 
Revenge be none of mine. 
To extend our Holy Church's bound 

Were nobler aim of thine !" 

" I charge you on Ascension Eve, 
In penance, for this crime. 

Of twigs within this forest ta*en. 
At earliest moming-dme^- 

" To rear on Whitby's yellow shore 
A hedge that still must stand 

Three ddes, — ^nor ocean's giant waves 
Shall wash it from the sand. 



t€ 



The bugle-horn which rung this day 
Vour deed of shame shall sound. 
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And all your bein this tribute give 
To Time's remotest bound."|| 

His eyes grew dim« — ^his voice grew fajnt — 
" Farewell thou smiling share-— 

Sweet £sk, bright Esk, I lov^d thee well — " 
One gasp — and all is o'er ! 



Ij The wbole of this uajrraUve appears, nearly similar, in the First 
Volume of Young's History of Whitby, and also in Charlton. 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



GREEN LANES. 

*' Have we not mentioned a lane, slightly diveiging 
from the green of Woodcote, and offering a nearer 
conveyance to the Manor House ? 

In winter time its deep ruts rendered it hardly passable 
except for carts and waggons, while its pools and quag- 
mires unfitted it for the passage of gentle feet ; but, in 
spring and summer the Shaw Lane — for thus was it cal- 
led, from the little thickets that skirted it at intervals-^ 
ofiered a pleasant and shady walk to those who wished 
to avoid the dust of the high road. Partly sunk between 
high tufted banks pierced with occasional openings to 
the fields on either side, partly overshadowed by copses 
that completely shut out the view, it presented sufficient 
variety of sceneiy to interest the pedestrian, though its 
features were not more attractive than such as are com- 
monly encountered in our rural districts. 

" But what is there that is not beautiful in the season 
of early spring ? Even in the shadiest parts of the lane 
the tufts of May waving backwards and forwards in the 
wind, made a light perfume of their own, as if they had 
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been so many vases of incense wafted by invisible hands ; 
— ^the banks and ditches were tessellated with cowslips, 
violets, wild hyacinths, germanders, foxgloves, lilies of 
the valley, and siarsh marygolds, lottatinfees flaring in 
the ray with all the gorgeous brightness of a painted 
Abbey-window, and in otherplaces imparting a rich hue 
to the dim sunless nooks out of which they peered like 
so many vari-coloRTfd and roi^Ud •yes: — butterflies 
spread their painted sails in the air-ocean ; — ^the wild- 
flMifMs dboo^ €fi their fttaUte as die bee, oeanag her 
n^ttnaur'd grace aottled upon (hem> and ooosmeaeod her 
honey-banquet ; — the ledgefbirdatMiltered end qumred 
l€^il)|^y togetker, or ^haaediOiie apotbor witk a tronibtiBg 
eagemeiM, y^itUt the soamg krk ponded down a gush of 
eestacy from on hig^ ; the eeAtle wsre lowing witk tnn- 
quil; ei^jjojiaent amid the bvHev-^cupped mid dai8ie4 
herbftge ; the. trees fmihed forth their flngeied leaves* 
and unfolded their bttds^ as if nger to feel and te kise 
the heibny vemal air ; aAl nattira both aniniate and in- 
smuuitB, seemed te be thxrUiag with the enjoyaaent of 
the seaDon." 

Sttoh is a green4ame sketeh of Woodcole from Hkm 
nveH-^knowu pen of Horace Smith, and maaj move we 
there of a nmilar descnptioai in '* owruiei di8tnet&" 

Our green lanes rojsoice in muay rariefeies of name^* 
" Lfivre-laae," the '' Lovtis-walk,'* " Back-kme^" '' Spring 
laM>" '^ P«imroee4ane" atkd a vast variety besides. 
Tlwy SoiMttmes lead to neighbouring farm-housea and 
fields, aometknes they form the " exits, and the entratn- 
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ees" of wai% rural 9eat, Mine gentleman's lodge, some 
cleuMftiB-wiBathed vieavage, or fose-tovered sttbnrbon 
yilta««-fiN$nietiMeB again they are eonneeted with o^er 
wailts> or lea^ «o fhe woods a»id hills, or meander bj 
some running streeHn to "WlsMk you are led as by invisi- 
ble sympatliy>^-«nd sometinies these same green-lanes 
seem to spdng ibkh without design or constrtiction, a 
pleasant apparition whieh salutes yon sitddenly, an a^ 
greeable " ht$us mtiutm," ^ttOaag, attraefire, and beau- 
tiful as any other froah of that fhir goddess. 

For lovers, these ^tee^ i^etereats hs^e always heen held 
fm espeeial fainyfir. High-ways aie too jMi^lie, — weod- 
walln #»o sed^dtfd. But ike soft, mossy, grassy, violet- 
riMided, prhnrose-^HiTered, hawthorn-scented green-l«aies» 
^Mterteg on tkd small town or lund v^Sage, these form 
a lovely and delighlAil sofitttde, not too deep nor toodis^ 
taut, bwt within the hvan of human life, and open at the 
autte time to all the salMv and saWmor inflttene^t of 
M«tut«. 

49weet, blushing Inaiden of toititfteen, witfi diy bhte 
oyes lindling, eniraneed, as ihou^tc^ltt from &is page 
ftome dear memorisi of departed direams, hast Ihxm not 
koowji it^-^how bii^t, how fair, in lov!e'« gG^den ifkot^ 
niag Kottlr, ^ oMig of the bkebbiid on l%e topmost 
s|Mray ainging tohls mafeo^the >solit gHnmier of awahefiH- 
iSig slam, eaeh ^tfeniggilng Ibith ffam the ^tzure eanopy 
of OTOnilig — and softer and brighter far, 'that ^oice of 
love iSlht nmrmars in thine otE^, that j^nee of tender" 
itHiiiB ihat Htngein so deeply^ so passionately wilthin the 
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been so many vases of incense wafted by invisible hands ; 
— the banks and ditches were tessellated with cowslips, 
violets, wild hyacinths, germanders, foxgloves, lilies of 
the valley, and marsh marygolds, sottelinftes flaring in 
the ray with all the gorgeous brightness of a painted 
Abbey-window, and in otherplaces imparting a rich hue 
to the dim sunless nooks out of which they peered like 
80 many vari-colovrtd aqd routed •yes: — butterflies 
spread their painted sails in the air-ocean ; — the wild- 
flw N g B tJkook on Ihor stalks as die bee, oeasiBg her 
nmmiir'd gnce misML upon Oiam, aMl oonmeoced her 
honey-banquet ; — ^the kedge^binbtMktersd end quimed 
letiQ^y togilter, or chaaediQiie anolbar with a trambtiBg 
eaigagmom, i^lQe the aoamg krfc pound down a gush of 
eestacy from on hig^ ; the cattle wsre lowing witk tnn* 
qitll ei^iefuient amid the bvfCev-^cupped imd daisied 
herbage; the trees pwhed foith their fingeied leaves, 
atd itnfolded their bnds» as if ea^er to feel and to kiss 
thabaimy vemal air; sAl nattira both anoaaite and in* 
wnwte, seemed to be thnUiag with the enjoyment of 
the season." 

Such is a green-hne skeieh of Woodcoie fnm ike 
matt^knowii pen of Horace Bmich, and many more aie 
theie of a similar deseriptiogi in " oar.nuei di8tnet&" 

Our green lanes rejoice in manor varielaes of name^. 
'' Ue^^laiie;* the '' Loven.waIk,'* '' Back-kme^" '^ Spring 
laM^* ** P«imnee4ane** and a vast variety besides. 
TMy s wmati inas lead to neighbouring faim-housee and 
fields, semetimes they form the " eidls. and the entrasi- 
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cn" of some rund wat, aonie gendenum't lodge, sobm 
deiiMtu-wiBatlied Weamge^ or fose-eovered suliiirbaii 
tttta-x-flomeliBMB i^^ th^ are conaeeted with odier 
walks, or lead to the woods and hflls, or meander bj 
some running streim to w4iieh j^ou are led as b j imrtri- 
ble sympathy-^-^uid sottetiBies Aeee SMiie green-lanea 
seem to spring Ibi^ withofit design or conslnKtion, a 
pleasant apparition wlaeh sedates yon snddenly, an a- 
greeable " imus naiui^m" sttfldng, allnctife, sasd beau- 
tiful as any otb^ inA of that fidr geddett. 

For lovers, these Kieen retreats liaf« always been held 
in espeeial farscff. High-wi^ aie too pnUie, — wood- 
walks $09 aednded. Bat the soft, mossy, gnM^* vMet^ 
ihaded, fffkn^se-eorered, hawthom-aeented green-lanea, 
bMderteg on tks small town orraral vSage, these fonn 
a kyvsety and d^^tfol sotitnde, not loo deep nor too dia^ 
taaii, bwt wkhin the hwn of hfqmaa life, and ^enat the 
aune time to aU the soAar and pablh nor inflnonces ti 
Maftare. 

#ireel, blnriiing tnidden ^ nhi^toen, with tbj hhae 
ayes Mndling, emraneed, as ^ton^atdieat from this page 
ftome dcsar meknonsi of depaitod direams, hast thou not 
hnon^ 4t^— ^ow bri|^t, how fair, 4n lo^'s golden mor* 
mng hottt, ^ sang of liie binekbiid on Ike topmoai 
yay singing to has mato A e «]lt f Eanmer of awahen- 
ilig stom, eaeh atrnggfoig feiHi fnm tiie azvre eanopy 
of evening — and softer and lufghter far, -^at voice of 
love Mit mnnnnrs in thine ear, ^at f^kace ai tender- 
mHim -Hhat Hngeifs so deeply, so pasi^onately wfftm -the 
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been 30 many vases of incense wafted by invisible hands ; 
— the banks and ditches were tessellated with cowslips, 
violets, wild hyacinths, germanders, foxgloves, lilies of 
the valley, and sitrsh morjrgplds, Sottetiines flaring in 
the ray with all the gorgeous brightness of a painted 
Abbey-window, and in other places imparting a rich hue 
to the dim sunless nooks out of which they peered like 
so many vari-colonrvd OiQd rp9Ud •yes: — ^butterflies 
spread their painted sails in the air-ocean ; — the wild- 
fl c w rw g shook w th£Eir fetalkcL as die bee, ceasiag her 
munniir'd grace settled upon (hem, and cooaioeiMiKl her 
honey-banquet ; — the kedge^iinhitisktavad end quivered 
l«fillgly together, or ehasedjOiiB aqonbM" witk a trsmblisg 
eagerness, i^lile the loamg lack pouDad dofwn a gush of 
eedtaicy from on hig^ ; the eeAtle were k>wing widi tran- 
quil, ei^fiyment amid the bialCer^cupped Mid daisied 
herbage; the trees pnahed forth their fimgerBd leeves, 
and uufolded their buds, as if ea^r to feel aiid to kise 
the iNdmy vecnal air ; aill satme both animate and in- 
aaaittata^ seenied to be thrtUit^ with the enjoyaient oi 
the season.** 

Such b a green4aaie dcetch of Woddcoie iipma fkm 
vieB-^knowu pen of Horace Smith, and many mora are 
there of a aunikur desedplion in '' our rural di8tnel&" 

Our green lanes rejoice in muay Tarieties of nrnmoj;* 
'' Leire-lane," the '' Lovers^walk," '' BBck*kne>" " Spring 
1«A9>" '^ P«ivuroae-lane" olid a vast variety besides. 
Tkiey soaaetiiifeeB Lead to neighbouring fann-housee and 
flel«|s» flOmetines they form the " exits, and the entran- 
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en" of some rural wat, ^omegendeman's lodge, some 
elein«iia*wi«at)ied vieavage, or fose^ovet^ stibarban 
yiHa-^-Moi^liBMB again th^y are coimeeted with oilier 
walks, ov lead to the woods and hills, or meander bj 
some running street to w^hfeh ymi are led as b j invisi- 
ble s3rmpath3r-*-«nd sometitties these same gpreen-lanes 
seem to spHng Ibftii without design or constraction, a 
pleasant apparition whieh scdutes yon suddenly, an a^ 
greeable " Imus nmiutm,** ^W&asag, attniidlif«, and beau- 
tiful as any other froak of that Ikir goddesiB. 

For lovers, these gt^eB retreats have always been held 
Ia eepeeial faff^o^ir. High-ways aie too pubUe, — wood- 
waUos #99 «e(^dfld. Bnt die soft, mossy, grassy, violet* 
fikadod, prkm^se-^Hivered, hawthorn-scented green-luies^ 
I^Mderteg on t^ small town or lund visage, these form 
a low<^y aad delightAil solitude, nottoo ^eep nor too dis^ 
taaii, but wkhia the hmm of Imman life, and open at the 
mme time to ail the seAUr and sablimer influecieea ti 
Matnt^. 

49weet, blushing maiden of nin^teen^ wiib thy bhte 
eyes Mndling, enliteneed, as thou^tehett from ibis page 
Mne dear memoriaS of departed direams, hast then not 
knon^ it, — ^how bri^t, how fab, 4n love'« g^den teo)> 
ning Koftir, Kbe seng <it liie Maekbtrd on 4^ topmost 
^plray singing to his mato-^the >solit gMmmer of awaheiii- 
iHg slam, eaeli «lfeniggfoig Ibith fiom ^e ^ure eanopy 
ef ev^ing — and softer and brfighter far, 'that voice of 
leve Uriit tonnsfturs in thine ^ealr, ^at |^nM of tender- 
wlim -Khat Hngeifs so deeply, so pasefieni^y witkin the 
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shadow of thy hopes P ^11 have felt it« all have known 
it The spell is like moonlight^ the suffusion is as the 
glory of setting suns. The hour harmonizes with the 
thought, the soft melancholy joy of love is in anion with 
the sights and sounds that surround us. 

'' It is the hour when from the houghs 

The nightingale's high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper'd word ; 

And gentie winds and waters near 

Make music to the lonely ear." 
The Poet too, how gladly he rushes from his toilsome 
watches, his silent, lonely meditations, to refresh his 
jaded thoughts, and re-illume the torch of Inspiration 
among the hermit hye-ways which helong alike to towns 
and villages. Here, unohserved, he can chant his fa- 
vorite verses — ^here the poets whom he best loved will 
re-appear before him in all their sublime majesty — ^and 
here, with senses half slumbering, but with thought and 
memory wide awake, will he evoke from the silent shad- 
owings of the past, dreams and images which in the 
passionate hours of youth robed him as with a mantle 
of fire. For on this very spot perchance, long ago did 
one blest spirit linger beside him in the rapture of mu- 
tual affection, — ^beside this blossoming woodbine, he 
perchance breathed the vow of first and most enduring 
love, — and here mayhap, he gazed within the crystal 
depths of her spiritual eyes, when with low, tender, 
tremulous voice, she blushingly approved that poet-vow^ 
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which, in trulj^ a Qiimd might have been proud to 
accept. 

Nor will that inapaasiQBad poet return to his humble 
ioo4 hftfovB he has recorded in immortal verse the seraph- 
fhaMOBiBgs, with whiqh thi» spot and hourhave scvlptiired 
lk» high doapi(ea and lecesse* of bit imaginalkm. The 
hardbell thjitt aods gxacelitUy i» the hreeae, will reeat 
ptontiant ftmicies of ihosa^ beaiiteeu» orbs, whieh he had 
aa eftni lyMiied to thie> ivat starsi 9i heaven ; the smaH 
wild geraniomfi will speak m lhe«r pinky lus^e e f lliat 
doiBijs chaakv than* the pomegraoale softer and fiiifer ; 
tiha drtirate hawlhosnoblooitt el May wilP present him 
wMl ainH[tes< fer ^le poiiky «iid fragnmee of her Ihpow 
«Bd be.som.; and &e littie, relfauag, deep hni^d', stany^ 
e^ed- f^yvget-m^not^ will tea(^him a> sHray of eonsHmey 
auiC^ devotion, and pvove to hin» that loveHness-lhe most 
fff/Kf^ may dwell t^ etrt^n brightiBi' Insure, amongst the 
calm " untrodden ways," than in the courts- o^ noblev, 
i» the palfeusee oi kings* 
'^ (^ Nature ! a' thy showv and forme 

ToiMing, pensile hearts have channs ! 

Whttthep ^ summer kindly wanOis^ 

Wi^ life a»' light. 

Or winter howlls in gusty 8(orm«> 

The lang) daril- night. 



«( 



The muse, nae Poet ever fand her, 
TSl. by himsel' he learnt to wander, 
Adown some- trotting bum's meander^ 
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An' no think lang ; 
Or, sweet to stray, an pensive ponder 

A heart'/elt sang /" 

Burns. 
And truly Poetry is love. What is poetry but the desire 
of the beautiful P The Poet walks the high hills^ and 
pierces the deepest dells — he traverses foreign lands, or 
wanders half inspired amidst the fairest objects of his 
own — at mom or noon> or night he still scans heaven's 
sweetest, deepest mysteries — ^the sights which live on 
monntains, and in summer woods, and in moorland vales 
— the sounds that are heard in heaven, when the lark 
sings her first matin or vesper song— rwhen silver brooks 
mingle together, or when ocean waves fall softly, like 
the sound of angels wings on the moonlit shore — ^what 
are all these but the beautiful to ear and eye, — ^what 
is he but a lover — what is his poetry but the language 
of adoration ? 

Nor is it only to*the Poet and the lover, that our 
green-lanes present something of a romantic aspect. A 
pleasant sight it is, to see the blooming milkmaid trip- 
ping onward graceful and erect, with her milk-pail on 
her head, her auburn curls shaking in the evening breeze, 
her cheeks ruddy with exertion, her hazel eyes glancing 
with health and content, and her whole appearance em- 
bodying our strongest conceptions of innocence and 
happiness. 

Anon, the stout ploughboy comes whistling " o*er the 
lea," his day's-work well nigh finished, all except tending 
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tbe cattle at the home byre, with step erect, and bold 
fearless forehead, the very image of vigour, manliness, 
and independence; — and now, as he approaches the 
farm-house singing that most delightful and spirited 
rural song of Scotland, which so often the poor, dear, 
departed Ettrick Shepherd has chanted to us by his own 
fire-side, near St. Mary's Loch; or amongst the moun- 
tains of Ettrick, and the healthy shores of Loch 
Skene : — 

"WHEN THE KTB COMES HAMB." 

Come all ye jolly shepherds 

That whistle through the glen, 
111 tell ye of a secret 

That courtiers dinna ken. 
What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o* man can name f 

* Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 

When the kye come hame. 

When the kye come hame, 
' Tween the gloamin and the mirk. 
When the kye come hame. 

' Tis not beneath the burgonet. 
Nor yet beneath the crown, 

* Tis not on couch of velvet. 

Nor yet on bed of down ; 
' Tis beneath the spreading birch. 
In the dell without a name. 
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been ao many vases of incense wafted by invisible hands ; 
— the banks and ditches were tessellated with cowslips, 
violets, wild hyacinths, germanders, foxgloves, lilies of 
the valley, and marsh murygolds, sottetiines flaring in 
the ray with all the gorgeous brightness of a painted 
Abbey-window, and in other places imparting a rich hue 
to the dim sunless nooks out of which they peered like 
so many vari-colonrvd Q.qd roQUd •yes: — butterflies 
spread their painted sails in the air-ocean ; — the wild- 
fl c w rw g ahooh oni th£Eir fetaUu aa die bee, oeamg her 
munniir'd grace settled upon Chenii aiid cosnoeiMiKl her 
honey-banquet ; — the hedge-fhirdelnsktavad end quzrered 
lefiligly together, or titamAiOoe aqolbw witk a trsmblieg 
eagemeBe, i^lile the io«ring lack pousad dofwn a gush of 
eedtaicy from on hig^ ; the eeAtle mare lowing widi tran- 
quil ei^jipjnaent amid the bvlCer^cupped Mid daiaied 
herbage; the trees pnahed forth their fingerBd leevea» 
atid uufolded their bitds, as if ea^r to feel and to kiee 
the beimy venial air ; aill nattnpe both aninieto and in- 
aaamata^ seemed to be thrtUit^ with the enjoyaient ij4 
the season/* 

Sttch b a green4aaie dceteh of Woodeole from ike 
vieB'^knowu pen of Horace Smith, and many more are 
there of a MsiilaEr desedplian in " oer vuiei diatriela^" 

Our green lanes rejoice in maxvjf varieties of name;. 
'' Leire-lane," the " Lovers-watk," '* Bnck-kne>" '^ Spring 
l«Ae>' '^ Peiauroee-lane" and a vast variety besides. 
Tbiey soauatimes Lead to neighbouring fann-housea and 
fields, aometines they form the *' eadls. and the entran- 
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cm" of some fur&l Beat, some -gentleman's lodge^ some 
cleiii«tit-wi«atlied vieavage, or fose-eovet^ stibnrban 
nllik«<H9(»ni^liHies again th^y are conneeted with oilier 
walkS) ov lead to the woods tlnd bills, or meander bj 
some running stretttn to ifhMi you are led as by invisi- 
ble sympatliy'-«-'«nd soittetimes these same green-lanes 
seem to spring Ibftii withotit design or constraction^ a 
pleasant apparition whieh salutes yen suddenly, an a- 
greeable " Imus n€^un»,*' ^ttlMsag, attnudliYe, and beau- 
tiful as any other froak of that Ikir goddeais. 

For lovers, these gt^i^B ro^reats ha^ always been held 
itt «spe6ial fafmo^. High-ways aie too public, — wood- 
wnlksitfo sec^dtfd. B«t ^e soft, mo9sy, grassy, ^let* 
itededs {irkni<ose-Ksovered, hawthomHseented gre^Fi-luies^ 
Itoiderteg on tka small tewn or nteoA visage, these form 
a lovely aad delight^ solRiido, not too deep nor too dis* 
ta»t, 4^ wkl^ the Imhii of human liib, and open at the 
•anie time to ail the soft^ aad siMtmor influ^ieoi of 
Maiure. 

49ireety blushing maiden of toiiiciteen, wiib thy bhte 
^res Mndling, enlMifieed, as ihdu^tdie^ from &is page 
Mtte dear metaaorisS of departed Yearns, hast Ihou not 
kaowd it, — ^how brl^t, how iw, in love's gc^den teo)> 
niBg hottt, l!k*^ s^g ^ liie blaelkbiifd on <3ie topmost 
^itay singing to h^ mato-^the ^soft glimmer of awaheiii- 
ijig slaM, eaeli strug^iig fdf^ fitom ^e ^ure eafiopy 
of evotiing — and solter and brf|^hter far, '^at voice of 
love Uriit murMirs in thine o«lr, that ^nce c^ tender-' 
w^m -Hhat nngein so deeply, so pase^oni^y wi^thin 4ho 
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peacefulness around him, the verdant hedgerows, the 
daisied banks, the soothbig breezes, find wherewithal to 
assuage his woes — the worn, jaded man <)f the world, 
the wearied slave of cutitOBiv^ the elkiM>elir worshipper of 
fashions, will here recal the sweet thoughts of his boy- 
hood, when, darting ih>m the dull routine of school 
hours, he would seek with his eomr ades the mossy nests 
of the blackbird and the tterush, and rejoice in the sun- 
light and azure heavens, and as the sudden rapture 
strikes upon his heart, the <;reMiire oi dtiee, will half 
dream and ha^f beiieve that he is a harppy schoolboy 
once again ! 

But to some men, peix^haace, these t^treats are tame 
and dull, and unprofitable. The emirktng ritlzen who 
has never wandered five hundred yairds from Ludgate 
hill, Holbom, or St. Pauls, — the spatieli^ coxcomb of 
Bond Street or the Areade — the Court oHmdhee, smiling 
for ever with servile sycophancy at the back of his lordly 
AuiMdir-^tiie languid rouui, disgusted irltfa pleaMies 
whkh he yel wams the iXMOilisett i» diseavd and tiw 
resolution to r6noiimce--«ueh men, I tay, W4KiM tremble 
«t the thoroght of utter solitude, would quote th« kilest 
Codrhey carieature on rural pleaswes, and, akhoogh 
ih^y might venture of an afternoon to Greenwich Fatk 
or Richmond hill, Woold abjwre witii holy horser tiie 
)»)eaaifiit bye-p«tlw of «oiuitty life, o^jwrlng up ate<reiy 
«top ghoMs, phantome, and hobgobliiis, orthelaslheroeB 
•ef Mr. Harrison Aitoeworth, aftid tlM au^iur of Oliver 
Twist. 
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Alas to such we ma^y well apply Wovdswortb's tiip- 

let: — 

" The primrose by the river« brim, 

A yellow primiose ia to hxuk. 
And it is nothing Hiore." 
In the floating (doads, overhead, he bekolda no spiriuial 
and angelic shapes> fair and beau|)eou8 aa ev^r graced 
Areadian val^s ; — ^io the entranctng lights aad shades at 
finft monij when ihe dew-drqps shine moi^ bright than 
pearls on the sneiwiest brow of loveliness ;— <at noon 
when sounds of a dioosaxid bees are musical among the 
woodbines, and honeysuckles, and sweet wild-roses of 
June ; — at the evening hour, when all heaven is glorious 
to behold, and a myriad gorgeous illuminations are 
spread oves the western clouds, and mortal sense is 
dazzled with the i^lendours that blaae along the akies:f-*«* 
these, all these, and a thonsand similar entnmcemeiita 
pass him unheeded by,— *his thoughts like the Roman 
Gladiator's are *' far away," amid the glittering chariots 
of Regents Park and Kensington, the gay liveries of 
Pkcadilly, even the noisy cavalcades' of Oxford Btroet, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand. Unhai^y wreteh^ I fity 
thee. But half of thy moral ot intellectual sense has 
been developed. Thy human nature is yet but in chxy* 
saMS) — the lump, the mass^ the froaen chaos of life, 
without wiBg^ or motion, or aptitude, or sensation. And 
bett^, by lar, that such as theovemaln from hence— the 
little birds weuld^st&rt with hontor at tj^o apparition — tbe 
modest wild-flowers would put on their deepest blush of 
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scorn at a creature who did not even know their names 
— and Nature would weep over such an alien and out* 
cast from her shrine. 

In conclusion, retreats of this description are not few, 
nor far between. Near mightiest cities are one or two 
favorite walks of this description familiar to the student, 
the poet, the lover. London, towards Hampstead, 
Highgate, and Kensington, — Edinburgh in the direc- 
tion of Arthur's Seat, the Pentlands, and the Glasgow 
Road, — Paris, in the western suburbs, and along the 
Seine, — ^present unexpected channs which it were in vain 
to seek in places of fashionable resort, the Zoological 
Gardens, the Boulevards, and (strange as it may seem) 
the Champa Ely$ee. 

Dear, dear, for ever dear are they all, the pleasant 
rural walks of England, whether among the lonely 
woods where the bilberries grow meekly in the shade^- 
or by the margins of silver-voiced waters, and solemn 
rivers and soimding seas — or on high mountain brows, 
beholding distant spires, and quiet villages, and fertile 
vales— or among the green fields in spring, when the 
buttercup and daisy are most lovely, and the lark swells 
his orisons to heavens highest domes ; — dear to love and 
memory, and meditation, for the sweetest hours of coun- 
try life have lingered there, and few hearts indeed exist, 
which do not treasure in their deep recesses, some hap- 
piest and holiest record of existence gamer'd in times 
past amongst the green lanes, and rural walks of old 
England. 
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To hearts that have so felt, the well-known lines of 
Scotland's immortal poet, may strike a chord in unison :— 

O happy love I — ^where love like this is fomid ! — ^^ 

O heart-felt raptures ! hliss beyond compare ! 
IVe paced much this weary mortal round ; 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 
" If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
' Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale." 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



THE LOVEftS. 

"^ In the Hofpital endowed by an Ancestor of Sir Charies Turner 
tX KiiUeatham, amongst other natorsl and artificial cariosities^ is 
a Tery singular tree. It had been cnt down in Kirkleatfaam Park, 
but upon its being split by the woodman's wedge, the heart of the 
tree tamed ont roond and entire, the oatward part which enclosed 
it, being abont the thickness of foor inches. 

Boand Ihe inner bole, or heart, which is about a foot in diame- 
ter, an several letters canred in a rude and seemingly iiregular 
m«.«f)«tr ; but upon a clear obserration are found to wind in a spiral 
form, and the following couplet is plainly legible : — 

' This tbbe lonotihb withbss bbab 

Two TBUB LOVABS DID WALK HBBB.'" 

^ OravetT * Cleveland:* 

Pleasant are thy vales, Kirkleatham, 

Bright and glad yon golden tide ; 
Hark ! a thousand choral voices 

From old Ocean rolling wide : 
Every cavern, fountain, hill, 
To Love and Hope are sacred still. 
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There the monarch oak-tree wantons 

In his pride of pomp and power; 
There the wild-rose, there the woodbine 

Gaily flaunt their summer hour : 
There sweet Nature's choristers 
Deftly pour harmonious airs. 



When the wild-birds carolVd highest. 
Piercing heaven's abysm clear — 

Ere the spring-flowers clos'd their eyelids, 
Pillow'd on their forest bier, 

Pac'd two lovers through the greenwoods — 

(Sweet Kirkleatham's aolitudes. 



Who <?an picture how they linger'd 
In each pleasant, gay alcove ? 

Words of passion, sighs of rapture — 
All the ecstacy of love ? 

Who evoke a semblance fair 

Of that yoimg devoted pair ! 

* Dreams of Venus, of Adonis, 

Dian and Endymion bright, 
(When the world was fresh and joyous^ 

Dazzle with poetic light ; 
Yea, a glory fills mine eyes 
From the bowers of Paradise ! 
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Young and fair, — ( O, never doubt it ! ) 
Eyes that mock'd the azure deeps ; 

Neck of snow, as May-flowers fragrant. 
Tresses bright as evening streaks : 

Such wert thou beloved maid — 

Heaven's whole Treasury displayed I 



Who the youth, —some rustic Poet- 
Dreamer of the woodlands he ? 

Hill-side shepherd ? joyous ploughman f 
Pilgrim o*er the lonely sea ? 

Little recks it, — Love was his. 

Youth, and Hope, and Happiness I 

From the fierce, the surging billow. 
From the thunderbolts ot war. 

Came he forth to see his true-love — 
From the gory fields afar ? 

Haply, this the Farewell token 

Of a fond heart well-nigh broken I 

Spring pour'd forth her virgin glories^ 
Verdant shade, and sunny hue. 

Whilst from every secret covert 

Rose the blackbird's song — as now — 

And each mellow distant wave 

Chim'd a dirge o'er memory's grave. 



tHE LOVERS. 

" Twere a tale too oft repeated. 

How that maiden's heart beat high ; 

When the tender scroll was sculptured 
What entrancements fill'd her eye — 

" This t&ee^ longtime witness bear 

Two true lovers did walk here.*' 



Heaven was witness of their bridal, 
Never breath'd a holier vow ; 

Nature sang their hymeneal 

Kiss'd with nectar-lips each brow ; 

Love protected — virtuous love — 

Such as seraptis feel above. 

Now^ alas, the grove is vanish 'd. 
All the verdant boughs are dead, 

Ceas'd the wild-birds joyous music 
Angel-strains divinely wed : 

Now, no more the tuneful breeze 

Murmurs Nature's minstrelsies. 



. Now, no more the Evening voices 
Echo where that maiden stood^ — 
Sounds of waters, hymnings holy, 
(Guests of woodland solitude'^) 
AH are gone — the very tree — 
Tablet of their memory ! 



naf 
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They are gone too, happy lovers- 
Living pulseji heat no more ; 

Keener hlisses, deeper raptures 
Greet them on the Eternal shore; 

As those lovers lov'd helow 

Sister angels love them now t 



But, though fled from human vision^ 
Not from human hearts they fade ; 

Sacred is the grove they wander'd« 
Sacred every nook and glade : 

Nature's self '' doth witness beab 

Two TRUE LOVERS DID WALK BBRR^ 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



VAN AMBURGH. 

Who has not heard of Van Auihurgh, and his Lions f 
Every man, woman, and child, we should think, within 
the length and hreadth of Her Majesty's Dominions ! 

Well do we remember some four years ago, the tiger* 
tamer's first appearance in London, and the warm en- 
thusiasm with which he was hailed. We were ourselves 
present, in a somewhat conspicuous situation, at the 
great banquet given to him on that occasion. All the 
party, like ourselves, were delighted with the singular 
urbanity, the mild unassuming modesty, the manly 
diffidence which characterized this conqueror of the 
forest-king. 

When he appeared on the stage of Drury Lane, hun- 
dreds rushed nightly from all parts of the huge metropolis 
to witness his daring and extraordinary feats. Never> 
perhaps, on any occasion, was the town taken so com-* 
pletely by storm — never was there such an universal 
rush to old Dnury — not even when th^ Kean was in his 
proudest zenith — not even when immortal Malibran 
poured forth those glorious notes, thos9 ecstatic strains. 
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out-rivalling the music of the spheres ! Great nobles, 
illustrious dukes j ancestral marquisses, and distinguished 
knights of the garter, — ^men from the loftiest palace and 
the humblest cottage-brushed in admiring swarms to 
behold the paragon of men, who could control the un- 
controllable, and tame the untameable beasts of the 
desert. 

We were present too, when the fair Queen of these 
Realms, then immarried, dazzled the house with her 
own peerless beauty, attended by a gallant retinue of 
nobles, — ^and a pleasant sight it was to behold those 
expressive features, now brightening with surprise and 
admiration, and anon pale with fear, as the bold Van 
Andburgh outrivalled all previous exertions, in his en- 
deavours to gratify the Sovereign. 

And now, it will be asked, which do we prefer, — Van 
Amburgh in the town, or Van Amburgh in the country f 
We say the latter infinitely ! What a gratid sight toi^e 
the cavalcades appi*oaching from the hills and distant 
Viillies^ — gigs, carriages, carts, donkeys, hori^s, mules, 
—all sorts and descriptions, — and age and- youth, and 
love^inesd, all alert, and lively and cheerful, — a mighty 
mas(s of happy humati beiligs, streaming onward through 
the sunshine, over' the bleak desert heaths, and along 
flobQibg, peaceful vales of health and fertility, — all united 
toi one great and paramount object, to behbld the eighth 
wonder of the ww Id, Van AmbUfgh, — ^th'e taiiA'6t of the 
#flalbeaftts bf th^ wilderness ! 

Tfieh,a|tfiin, the arena f What is the tAeth confined. 
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limited $tage of Drury Lane, compared with the fine 
open space of a tent capable of holding at least three 
thousand persons P In the case of Drury Lane, all the 
performances were conducted in one cage, — ^in the coun- 
try they are managed in at least half a dozen. There is 
something rural and bold and free, in the one— the huge 
white tent glittering in the sun, gay silken banners flut* 
tering in the air, a green carpet of delicious grass for 
your feet, and health, loveliness, cheerfulness all around 
— ^whilst in Drury you are half suffocated with heat and 
gas, the tawdry paintings and gew-gaw decorations 
oiTend the eye ; nor is there that fine, free, exuberant 
feeling of sympathetic expression of universal delight in 
youthful and lively faces, observed in a Cockney, as in 
a country audience ! 

That all were greatly gratified with Van Amburgh at 
Stokesley on Saturday last* was manifest from the ap- 
pearance of those who were present on that memorable 
occasion. At least four thousand persons witnessed that 
splendid procession, which ushered in the immense 
cavalcade of horses : and nothing was more pleasing than 
to observe the easy nonchalence with which Van Amburgh 
guided his eight magnificent quadrupeds, and the faci- 
lity and rapidity with which he turned them round the 
smallest conceivable space in diameter. It would have 
awoke envy and despair in the breast of the n^ost skilful 
or nimble of the renowned Ol3aupic charioteers. 

Having taken oiu: seat in the window pf a friend 

* Yhi Ambmgh visited Stokedey, on Saturday, June 17th, 1648, 
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directly in view of the entrance gate^ we had an excellent 
prospect of the company as they entered^ of whom we 
counted nearly two thousand, although it appears they 
did not all enter the hooth. Among these we noticed all 
the respectahle families in the neighhourhood — chiefly 
from Guishorough, Ayton, and the neighhouring towns, 
— ^hut we ohserved great numbers of our Bilsdale friends 
' — also as far as Westerdale, and even Castleton and 
Danby**-with such beacon-light rapidity had the fame 
of Van Amburgh, and his wild-beasts penetrated those 
remote and almost inaccessible dales. 

The sight of the tent was exceedingly gay and ani- 
mating. When we entered it was nearly full— a vast 
mass of animate human beings — age looking calmly and 
benignly on the cheerful scene— youth and beauty all 
smiles, and delight and happiness — and young children 
gazing gladsomely and eagerly at the different animals 
as they frisked, or slumbered in their dens. Truly, it is 
ft delightful sight to see human life in its less unworldly 
and unfettered freedom. Care vanished, envy at rest, 
sorrow hushed to sleep, all the fiends that tear at the 
heart-strings soothed and subdued, — then, it is, that we 
behold man with something of his heavenly origin cling- 
ing about him — and woman, blissful and radiant, celestial 
aft she ought to be, with something of the bloom and 
beauty and fragrance of paradise ! 

But let us proceed with our survey. First stalked the 
huge elephant, and "formed a ring,** Then, to the 
great delight of our juvenile friends, a beautiful little 
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pony, came galloping into the arena, with a tiny haboon- 
faced little gentleman, on his back, in full militaxy 
uniform, buttoned up to his chin, — a Napoleon in minii^ 
tore ! This small automaton, perfonned many awiawng 
evolutions, and went through the various performanoea, 
in a way which would create no small wonder among hb 
brethren of the cocoa-nut trees of South America. After 
him several boys attempted to ride Mazeppa, but the 
pony in a cockatrice disposed of these equestrian aspi* 
rants, and they, like 

*' Vaulting Ambition 
Overleapt itself and fell on the other side." 

This trifling divertisement being finished, the elephant 
commenced his entertainments. They were such as 
evinced the well-known and wonderful sagacity of that 
remarkable animal, and afforded no small satisfaction to 
the beholders, especially where he treads with such 
affectionate care over the prostrate carcase of his keeper, 
and then elevates him on his tusks. 

This over, the great attraction of the day, '' the ob« 
served of all observers," Van Ambuigh, appeared in full 
costume— Daniel in the den of lions ! It caused a 
shudder over the frame, to behold a single man, unpro* 
tected, unarmed and alone, amidst lions, leopards, tigers, 
the fiercest inhabitants of the desert, the tyrants of the 
solitudes ! 

But soon the truth of the Sacred Word became mani- 
fest : " Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it : and have dominion over the fish of the 
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sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the j^ar/A."— -Gekssis, chap. 
1. V. 28. 

Soon it was quite clear, that by long habits of training. 
Van Amburgh bad completely subdued the furious na- 
tures of the rangers of the wilds— -tlie fierce lion crouched 
like a lamb at his feet — ^the ferocious tiger shrunk back 
in fear and dread before his terrible arm — the wily^ 
savage leopards sported playfully about him, like inno- 
eent lambkins round their parent dam. Such are among 
the conquests and triumphs of Man ! 

" What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in appre- 
hension how like a god ! — Hamlet, Act ii. Scene ii. 

Nor, in conclusion, is the triumph of Van Amburgh 
trivial or incomplete. The work of subjugation is full, 
indisputable, omnipotent. The conquest of human power, 
guided by moral influence, over animal force and savage 
instincts, is irresistible and overwhelming. Van Am- 
burgh has achieved what mighty conquerors failed in 
doing. Julius Caesar chained and subdued the brave 
aborigines of the Libyan and Numidian wilds — ^but the 
Libyan Lion he could never tame. Van Amburgh has 
surpassed Julius Cssar, — ^he has subjugated the African 
Lion> and the Tiger of Bengal ! 
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WOODS AND GROVES. 

The woods and groves of Cleveland are unusually 
fine. Few parts of England can surpass them, not 
excepting Westmoreland — the Switzerland of the Em- 
pire. Amclifie, Guishorough, Wilton, Upleatham, 
Grinkell, E^ildale, Skdton, with the beautiful valley of 
the Esk, and its tributary glens and dells, abound in 
delightful haunts of the picturesque. Amcliffe is famous 
for its oaks, but like all the higher Cleveland range, 
'faces towaids the north ; Guisborough abounds in oak, 
fir, ash; Wilton contains a similar mixture and it 
elegantly laid out in pleasant walks and captivating 
recesses, with small patches of ground tastefully deco- 
rated with garden-flowers ; Upleatham boasts chiefly of 
larch and fir, tall and erect, forming excellent rookeries, 
and towering considerably above the vale; Grinkell 
possesses noble timber of large proportions and is 
watered by a romantic stream full of the finest trout 
which dashes through a rocky and precipitous cascade, 
the sides adorned with a profusion of wild-wood, such 
as the omus, the holly, the wild-myrtle, the honeysuckle; 
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Kildale is renowned for its solemn groves of fir, dark, 
umbrageous, through which the wind breathes an organ- 
like music, fitful too, as the Eolian harp ; Skelton con- 
tains many magnificent beech-trees, the heaviest in this 
part of Yorkshire ; and the vale of the Esk, is, in one 
word, a perfect paradise of foliage and beauty. In ad- 
dition to these are shaws and copses, perched- oft-times 
among the solitaiy hills, — pretty abodes of the clustering 
hazel, the graceful silver-stemm'd \Ateh, the fragrant 
hawthorn, and lovely red-berried mountain ash, — ^and 
these are favourite retreats of the cushat, the magpie, 
the hawk, and the corby-crow, in whose remote hAunts 
they build their nests. 

And, pray at what time are our woods most beautiful ? 
From the first flush, to the last fall of the leaf. Winter 
is certainly dismal, for the trees oxe skeletons, and Na- 
ture presents but the frame-work of her own glorious 
self. Save to Bums writing his " Scots wha hae," or 
Byron inditing his '*Bom in a garret," or Goethe 
dreaming of " Faust and Mephistopheles," when the winds 
rage, and the rains descend in torrents, — when the deso- 
lation of the scene rouses the soul of the patriot to a 
lofty spirit of independence, or awakens within the mis- 
anthrope's breast lowering scorn and hatred of the hu- 
man race — then, in the sullen gloom of winter, save to 
minds worn to madness by wrong, or oppressed with 
despondency, ©r exiled from man to the more congenial 
shades of solitude, our woods may be pronounced "bar- 
ren from Dan to Beersheba." 
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But gentle Spring emerges irom ber pavilion in the 
west, with soft gleams of radiance surrounding her; 
with warm rains dashing her abundant locks; with mel- 
low breezes ruffling her azure robes; and then how 
beautiful, how fruitful, how like a blushing bride the 
groves become ! Primroses spring beneath your feet, 
mild and meek as nuns in their noviciate, — ^the blue- 
veined violet, — '' ox-lip and the nodding violet " — ^pre- 
sent beds of loveliness^ where the sweet wood nymphs 
might repose amid unutterable fragrance — all the little 
beloved wild-flowers dart forth to welcome the glow- 
worm in the drear moonlight hoiur — the rich silken 
mosses assume their fiadrest attire, — and the recesses of 
the wilderness become more alluring far than the dra- 
peried drawing rooms of nobles, or the palaces of the 
proudest Eastern Kings. 

A little while and spring becomes almost summer — 
she has reached her teens. Hark ! — ^hear you not the 
songsters of the wilds, straining high their notes of love, 
from beech, and ash, and sycamore (beloved of Poets ! ) 
— ^the dark minstrel, whose notes are clearest and loudest, 
the grey-breasted throstle plaining wood-notes that make 
your very gladness sorrow, the sweet-throated bullfinch 
or brown-linnet singing from thorn, or birch, or broom, 
— ^all are here, their mates not far distant, and these are 
the warblings, sometimes preludes of love, sometimes as 
it would seem natural operas to delight the lonely watch- 
iags and weary hours of loved companions brooding over 
incubation. It is tenderness, and ecstacy, and rapture. 
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or how could it so wildly touch the heart's chords in man, 
— man so hard^ so obdurate^ so false ! 

O stay, sweet-warbling wood-lark stay. 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A helpless lover courts thy lay, 
Thy soothing fond complaining. 

A gam, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art ; 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 
And heard tliee as the careless wind P 
Oh, nought but love and sorrow joined, 
8uch notes o' woe could wauk^. 

Thou tells o' never-ending care ; 
O' speechless grief, and dark despair : 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair : 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 

' And, summer comes. — ^O bright, full-hearted, abound- 
ing summer, how glorious thou art ! The dark green 
leaves spread forth full and strong, whose veins gleam 
with vegetable blood ; then darts aloft the woodbine alive 
with clustering flowers among the holly deeps; then 
glows the crimson bilberry, ten times ten thousand^ 
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within the woodland glooms ; then glow orient suns th«t 
pierce the densest shade^ and lovely moons and staife 
reflected in crystal ^riikgs^ and breezes from the akno- 
rous south, — and this is the time to lovers so dear^ or to 
poets wandering forth from dull humain abodes^ to bathe 
their foreheads in Nature s fountains^ to gather from 
loneliest solitudes food for fancy^ for thought, for medi- 
tation ; and, to conjure up ideal worlds of celestial beauty, 
temples and domes and palaces and towers, marbled 
pillars and eternal colonnades, — or, it may be, some ra- 
diant human shape, the queen and empress of them aU. 

Was it not in such genuine inspiration of solitudes 
and woods — ^in the dee|> groves of Montmorency, — that 
Rousseau, the volcaoio-hearted, embodied those spiritual 
visioBS P 

" Devoured by the necessity of loving, without ever 
having been able to saUsfy it fully, I beheld myself at 
the thre^old of old t^, and about to die wiliiout haviiig 
lived. « « « « The inipossibilily of finding the 
b^ngs of iqy -fancy in real Me, drove me into the lasd 
of chimeras, and seeing no one in existence worthy of 
my frenzy, I cherished it in an ideal world which my 
treative imagination quickly peopled wiUi inhabitants 
after my own heart. Never did this resource present 
itself at a more fitting time, nor did it ever prove so 
fertile. In iminterrupted ecstacy, I drank to intoxication 
deep draughts of the most exquisite sentiments that 
ever entered into the heart of man. Forgetting alto- 
gether the human race, l^called up around me a society 
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of perfect beings, as celestial by their virtues as by their 
loveliness,— of friends faithful and firm and tender, such 
as I never found here below. I took such delight in thus 
floating in thq empyrean amongst the attractive beings 
by whom I had surrounded myself, that I passed in this 
manner uncounted hours and days, and losing the re- 
membrance of all besides, I had no so6ner swallowed a 
hasty meal, than / longed to escape again into my 
charmed groves" 

But early Autumn is of all seasons the most pictur- 
esque. Can I ever forget ye broad forests of Fontain- 
bleau, where the haughty Emperor first tasted the deep 
remorse of unsuccessful ambition ; where the mausoleum 
stands recording the untimely death of that hunter of a 
pi*incely line ; where I heard on a fine September mor^ 
ning, hundreds of thousands of grasshoppers that made 
all the woods musical ; — or you, woods of Bala, by the 
beloved lake, when the moon was high in heaven, and all 
inspiring lights and shades pictured your waters— or you 
glorious recesses of Westmoreland, by Ulleswater, and 
Windermere, and Elleray, where love lingered in youths 
glorious morning hour, where purest passion first wrought 
the agony of years^ and left me the scorched, the desol- 
ate one, I am. Yes, ye are all the children of God. 
Nature's many-coloured mantle, more various than the 
rainbow, more glorious than the light of setting suns 
encircles you all — ^the red-leaved monarchic oak, the 
yellow ash-tree, the crimson laburnum, all made more 
beauteous by the approach of decay. 
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The woods and groves of old England have always 
been venerable to the lover, the poet, the religionist. 
On a summer evening when the winds are hushed, when 
the western heavens are one blaze of burning flame, and 
the crimson clouds seem pavilions of seraphic glory, 
then, when the birds even are silent, aiid the leaves, save 
of the aspen, murmur no sound, wiU gentle lovers steal 
forth, and register their virgin vows beneath the spread- 
ing beach, and the creatures of the grove are mute also, 
nor Dryad, nor Hamadryard ventures near, nor Satyr 
peeps through the embowering shade, but the place 
is holy as of Diana and her huntress nymphs, and no 
record remains perchance, save in their own hearts, and 
on the sacred trees, on which to future times the hallowed 
symbols are enrolled of their first and holiest vows. 

The Poets, — O the poets adore the woods. The old 
Bards eloquent, fancied that in them were enshrined 
holy shapes of warriors and of nymphs, and that at every 
breaking of branch or bough, oozed out the blood of 
some imprisoned fonn. "Touch not, there ^s a spirit in 
these leaves." 

The story of the Fairy Queen is altogether one of 
woodland solitudes. The " Gentle Una " there under- 
goes her dreadful trials, till — 

"The wood-born people fall before her flat. 
And worship her as goddess of the wood." 

Who can forget Shakspere's "Forest of Ardennes," — 
nay his own forest at 8tratford-on-Avon, when he himself 
slew the "melancholy deer," for which Sir Thomas Lusy 
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WM BO mmiercifttl, and which caused Shakspere's immor- 
tality, and that of Sir Thomas also ! 

Of Mihon, need I ntter more than the magical word 
"Coma« '* that impasnoned rapture of tall avenues, and 
interminable glades, where — 

"By dimpled brook and fountain hnm. 
The wood-nymphs deck'd with daises trim. 
Their merfy wakes and pastimes keep — " 
and moreover "Paradiae Lost/* which is itself an Epic of 
the groves of Paradise. 

Of Pope, notice his "Windsor Forest " — Thompson, 
his "Castle of Indolence " — Cowper his one grand Poem 
"The Yardley Oak"— Byron 

"There is a pleasaie in the pathless woods 
There is a rapture by the l<mely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes — kc, 
and :— 

"O, for a lodge in some vast wildoness 
Some boundless contiguity of space, &c. 
which is however a plagiarism from Cowpen 

Campbell presents some fine pictures in "Gertrude of 
Wyoming "— 
"Bui, high in iinpitheatre above, 
Gay tinted woods their massy folinge ihfiew ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven and all the gtove 
As if inataiiBt with lining ^irit ftew, 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue ;" 

ParY II. X. 
and again, (whi«h Byron has alaikost aaerUtgeously 
ridiculed) : — 
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"O Love in such a wilderness as this. 
Where transport and security entwine. 
Here is the Empire of thy perfect bliss. 
And here thou art a god indeed divine.'* 

Part ii. Stanz. i. 
Wordsworth is a complete devotee : — 
"How sWeet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wa3n¥ard brain to santer thro' a wood ! 

« 

An old place full of many a lovely brood 

Tall trees. Green arbours, and ground-flowers in flocks ; 

And wild-rose tiptoe upon hawthorn stocks." 
And finally, among a thousand more, for the allusions 
are inexhaustible, bold Robert Bums, the Bard of Scotia, 
who is happy beyond all others in those natural images, 
which like "pearls upon an Ethiops arm " dazzle up and 
down, and all over, his inimitable lyrics. For instan<;e 
his "Mary in Heaven" — 

"A3rr gurgling, kist his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild-woods thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, the hawthorn hoar, 

'Twin'd amorous round the raptur'd scene " — 
and in "A fton Water "— 
"How pleasant thy banks and^een valleys below. 

Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 

Where oft as mild evening creeps o'er the lea. 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me." 
and nearly a hundred more in all which the "grove " is 
but the harbinger of "love," with the warm-hearted 
poet : — 
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"It it Maria's voice I heai ! 

So calls the woodlark in the grove. 
His little dEUthful mate to cheer 
At once 'tis music^ and 'tis love." 
And if you will glance over — nay carry it near your 
heart, or in it — "Tub Boos of Scottish Sono/' 
you will find a perfect collection of the loveliest wood- 
land pictures, the wanner and more yearning, perhaps 
in the Poet's fancy, hecause Scotland is hut hare, com- 
paratively, in forests and in woods. 

Woods have always heen sacred to religion. The old 
poetic Idolaters, and idol worshippers. Brahmin, Egyp- 
tian, Chaldee, and Greek, held their mystic rites heneath 
the shadows of majestic groves, hallow'd to hloody su- 
perstitions. 

It was heneath the hroad hranches of the oak trees 
in the plains of Mamre as Ahraham " sat in the tent 
door in the heat of the day," that thi*ee angels of the 
Lord appeared, and foretold that " he should hecome a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
should he hlessed in him," and where he heheld the fierce 
fires of heaven that swept in fury and desolation over 
the devoted Cities of the Plain. 

The Ancient Druids carried on their religious obser- 
vances in the aboriginal forests of Britain. In the 
sequestered shades of woods they held their horrid rites, 
and offered up human victims to their sanguinary gods. 
The first great step of Suetonius Paulinus in Anglesea* 
and of Julius Agricola in Mona was to destroy the sacred 
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groves where our Ibrelalliers sacrificed on gory shnaes. 
An equally savage custom prevailed among the Saxon 
Conquerors, who brought from Germany the fraatie 
superstitions of the Hartz forest, (still the region of 
glamourie and dread ;}— Hind llie devilish orgies of Odin, 
Woden and Thor, were still more horrible, if possible, 
than the elder atrocities of the Gallic DmidS. 

Something of the same superstition prevailed likewise 
amongst the Roman Catholics. Their Abbeys, (witness 
Fountains, Rivaulx, Mount Grace, Gtnsbonragh, and 
others in our neigbbourhood ) were placed amidst solemn 
groves ; and to still deeper recesses would solitary her- 
mits retire, to worship God in utter wildernesses, far from 
human hopes and fears, and through fasdng and morti- 
fication, to fancy they assured to themselves an eternal 
dwelling place in the happy valleys and consecrated 
groves of Paradise. Nay a modem poet, and a religi- 
ous one has said — 

" Go thou and seek the house of prayer 

/ to the woodlands will repair," 
And Thompson has surpassed Southey in emphatic ex- 
pression of the same sentiment, when he bids us 
*' To look from Nature up to Nalure's God " 
And O, where but in the woods, are Poetry and Religion 
more nearly allied ? Can a Poet be an Atheist P Never ! 
Was Shelley an Adieist ? Never ! Can the Poet gaze 
on the rich hues of God's own handiwozfe, tAie noblest 
monuments of his love, liiose miyestic bulwarks of our 
hills and mountains, those rich specimens of hts divine 
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skill, root, bole, bark, pith, bough, fruit, leaf, and all the 
injriad fine ramifications of nerves, arteries, veins, ab- 
sorbents, and deny the power, the majesty, the omnipo- 
tence of God ? Never. " He is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him " who asserts the malignant calumny. 

And who has not heard of Socrates and Plato, of the 
Groves of Academe, of Milton's concluding portipn of 
Paradise Regained^ and of the fine allusion of Akenside 
to— 

— — — ^* the green retreats 

Of Academus and the thymy vale. 
Where, oft enchanted with Socratic sounds 
Ilyssus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs." 
And it was among such scenes that poets and orators 
won that grandeur and eloquence which " fulmin'd over 
Greece" and rapt the world in flame. 

Virgil has expressed a corresponding feeling in his 
Georgics : — 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem, sylvasque inglorius. O ubi campi, 
Sperchiusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacsenis 
Taygeta ! O quis me gelidis sub montibus Hsmi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra. 

Georoica, lib. II. ver. 485 
The way the lowly vales and woodlands please. 
And winding rivers, and inglorious ease ; 
O, that I wander 'd by Sperchius* flood. 
Or, on Taygetus' sacred top I stood ! 
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Who, in cool Haemus* vales my limbs will lay. 

And, in the darkest thicket hide from day. 

Wharton's Virg. 

In conclusion " to me woods and groves and sacred 
places afford sensations of a pure delight. It is there I 
enjoy the pleasures of a poetic imagination ; and among 
those pleasures it is not the least, that they are pursued 
far from the noise and bustle of the world. Free from 
all distractions the poet retires to scenes of solitude, 
where peace and innocence reside. In those haunts of 
contemplation he has his pleasing visions. He treads 
on consecrated ground. It was there that eloquence 
first grew up, it was there she reared her temple. In 
those retreats she first adorned herself with those graces, 
which have made mankind enamoured of her charms ; 
and there she filled the hearts of the wise and good with 
joy and inspiration. Oracles first spoke in woods and 
sacred groves. 

The earlier and more happy period of the world, or, 
as we poets call it, the golden age, was the era of true 
eloquence. Crimes and orators were then unknown. 
Poetry spoke in hannonious numbers, not to varnish 
evil deeds, but to praise the virtuous, and to celebrate 
the friends of human kind. This was the Poet's oflfice. 
The inspired train enjoyed the highest honours ; they 
held commerce with the gods; they partook of the am- 
brosial feast; they were at once the messengers and 
interpreters of the supreme command. They ranked on 
Earth with legislators, heroes and demigods.*' Tacitus 
de Orat : Sec. xii. 

M 
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And Horace^ himself a mere citizen^ and servile courtier^ 
adds: — 

*' Script<Nrum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes." 
Which P(^e has feebly and even erroneously^ through 
feeble and erroneous sympathies, translated : — 
Ala9 1 to grottoes and to groves we run 
To ease and silence every Muses* son,*' 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



THE ROSE OF CLEVELAND. 



"And io I won my QewTieve, 
My bright my beauteous bride."— 

S. T. COLEl^ipOK. 



Lovely is the cottage window. 
All with r«re$t wooilbi))^ cuown'd. 

Where the flower (of flowers the sweetest;) 
Clev^and's fairest rose is found ! 

When the vesper-star shone palely 
O'er the weayy world's repose ; 

When the ujow w^lk'd hig^ and lonely. 
First I met ^ly Cleveland rose* 

Like that evening stars first-rising. 
Like the glow-^wonn in the dell« 

Were those eyes so bdght, so gentle^ 
Of the maid I love so well. 



jT 
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Poets talk of Parian marble. 

Drifted snow, and hawthorn white, 

Yet her brow and neck are fairer. 
Dazzling with a softer light. 

As the waves of summer ocean. 
Rise and fall with gentle swell. 

Heaves the love-compelling bosom. 
Where my heart's devotions dwelL 

Not the fawn, the wild-deer lighter. 
Bounding o*er their heather homes — 

Graceful she, in every moti&D> 
Shedding bliss where'er she roamsr. 

" Come belov'd, behold the wild- wood. 
Evening's breezes fan our brows, 

Airs of heaven from western dwellings. 
Greet us where yon Monarch glows. 

" I will bring thee to the fountains 
To the bowers where Love's repose ; 

There shall every wild-bird carol 
Concerts for my Cleveland rose.'' 

"Dear, dear that scene for ever — 
Music rose from every bough : 

Flowers of perfume from the hawthorn 
Dropt upon her lovely brow. 
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Clouds of fragrance floated o'er \\9, 

Honied notes enwrapt the grove-— 
When I told the tale of passion ; 

All the stoiy of my love. 

" How for years, in anguish, lonely. 

Years of sorrow, and of fear. 
Like a star 'mid clouds of tempest. 

She had dwelt in heauty near. 

'* How the very place she trod on. 

To my sight was holy ground ; 
How hfii heauty, never ahsent, 

Fiird the earth's ahysm round. 

" If, along the mountain heather. 

By far streams, hy woodlands fair, 
I, in woe and sorrow wander'd — ' 

She was ever, ever there ! 

" Then I swore, — then madly told her. 

All the world hut her, was nought. 
Fame, and wealth a gloomy shadow — 

She the hliss, the heaven I sought." 

Soft-uplooking from those tresses 

Glistening in the evening sun, 
She, with eyes of love's confession. 

Sweetly own'd my suit was won. 
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Who shall tell that hour of rapture 
Treasure for a thousand woes — 

Thrilling passions, hopes entrancing. 
When I won my Cleyelanp Rosk ? 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



REDCAR TO WHITBY. 

" All is not barren from Dan to Beersheba." 

It is only in latter years that Redcar has arrived at 
the full zenith of its Fame, — and perhaps at no previous 
period of its history has it stood so high in respectability 
as at present, nor been so fashionably attended. When 
Hutton wrote his ''pleasant trip to Coatham," Redcar 
was simply a subsidiary bathing-place, occupied by a 
few stragglers who could not find residence elsewheret 
and the Inns were as miserable as the accommodation 
in the town was squalid and wretched, — but now just the 
reverse, or almost the reverse, is the case. 

The fate of T3n:e and Sidon has been re-enacted on a 
small scale at Coatham, which is scarcely " a place for 
fishermen to hang their nets," and Redcar has ascended^ 
as its rival has retrograded. Nor is the prosperity of 
Redcar to be wondered at. In expanse of sands, in 
grandeur of scenery, in sublimity of coast-views, and in 
facility of communication with ancient and picturesque 
lowns in the neighbourhood, Redcar stands unapproach- 
ed and unapproachable. The delightful inland rides 
present also an inexpressible charm to the lovers of the 
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antique and the picturesque. Within seven miles are 
some of the most enchanting and instructive sights^ — 
which few of the visitors however have the taste or in- 
dustry to examine. To enumerate these briefly, at 
Skelton is the moated castle, once the residence of the 
valiant Norman Conqueror, the brave De Bruce, ances- 
tor of that Bruce, who won so gallantly at the fray of 
Bannockbum ; and in later times the abode of the cele- 
brated Hall Stevenson, and the rendezvous of Sterne, 
Zachaiy Moore and other sterling wits of that brilliant 
era. Here too are ample gardens, and delightful walks 
of easy access. Marske Hall, Upleatbam, Kirkleatham, 
Eston, Wilton and Normanby are not less interesting 
and delightful, — the old Elizabethan structure at Marske^ 
the umbrageous woods, the Mausoleum, and hospital, 
and garden and hall of Kirkleatham, — the ancient Ro- 
man or Saxon encampment guarding the summit of the 
towering Nab of Eston, — the noble castle and fairy-hke 
walks and woods that surround Wilton,* — ^with the ample 
views, and grand glympses of ocean and river fr<mi the 
heights of Normanby, present in these different locali- 
ties, a variety and extent of descriptive scenery, not to 
l^e surpassed, we venture boldly to assert, within the 
length and breadth of the whole Empire of Great 
Britain. Nor, in addition to these, should we omit 
Guisborough, which in one glorious cynosure, of woods, 
mountains, brooks, fertile valleys, abbey, church, village, 
fl^a, and walks of endless beauty present a feast for the 
tourist and valetudinarian residing at Redear, to emulate 
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which T3aieniouth, Scaxborough, Sunderland^ Culler- 
coats, and the other sea-bathing places on the coast may 
struggle iu vain. These then are a few of the attractions 
of Redcar, to which we have ventured to call attention 
as an introduction to the sea-excursion which we propose 
to describe from Redcar to the ancient and renowned 
borough of Whitby. 

But one object we have almost omitted after all, and 
that is by far the most important. It is 

" The sea, the sea, the open sea 
The blue, the deep, the ever free." — 
And already the huge Leviathan bounds beneath our 
feet, and the vast steamer floats like a rose-leaf on the 
spray. And we are all happy ! — 

" Once more upon the waters, yet once more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar ! 

Swift be their guidance wheresoe'er it lead !" 

Aye, where will they lead if the rudder is lost, and the 

wild- winds urge their will P In what lone shore of the 

wildering world, Arctic or tropic, amid the bronze-brow'd 

maidens of the dusky south, or the harsh Boreal rocks, 

or perchance on silver-bank'd Grecian shores, such as 

partook of the loves' of Hero and Leander 

" When on that night of stormy water 
The Love who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 
The only hope of Sesto's daughter." 
or heard Demosthenes thunder to Philip, or breathed 
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hannonious ditties from all tlie Sirens with their timbrels 
and lutes P 

Tis another day-dream ! We are to Whitby bound 
and that is Marske^ with its neat houses, antique hall of 
the Dundas's, and spire-ascending church, to whose 
peaceful graves of peasants and mai'iners, old ocean 
himself sings a wild and funereal dirge* Away we 
bound merrily across the waves, and the white track of 
foam glows like drifted-snow when the sun is shining^ 
behind us; we leave the silvery sand-banks gleaming 
with long ringlets of sea-green grass, on our right ; and 
lo, perched like a nest in the bosom of the cliff is Salt- 
bum, and that white house is the Inn of honest Tom 
Johnson, — an Inn famous for well-brew'd tea, " fat ras- 
cals" and genuine hospitality. Aye, he would make 
your hair stand on end, a whole summer's day, would 
the jolly landlord, Mrith stories, of terrible shipwrecks, of 
shrieks heard through the midnight gloom of sailors 
perishing in the storm, and of many a beauteous bark 
with all its gallant maiiners, shivered to pieces against 
those merciless rocks " amid the pelting of the pitiless 
storm." And lo, Huntcliffe, giant cliff, towering aloft 
hundreds of feet above the roaring surges, a bulwark of 
strength and glory, against which the waves have dashed 
in terror thousands of years; and thus will it stand 
thousands more, a record and memorial of eternity, when 
you and I, and all of us, are a prey to the beetles and 
worms, and the subduing dust. In those grim recesses, 
where human foot hath never trod, dwell the cotmoranit. 
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the gall, and the sea-hawk, «aid sotnetimes will llbe itt)li- 
taiy eagle float in grandeur there, whilst the stiramgest 
rifle cannot reach him, and human skill struggles against 
him for nought. Even as you sweep by, you hear the 
shrill wailing of the white^reasted birds, and ever and 
anon, they dash like gleams of sunshine amid the skim* 
mering gloom; and then, whirling high in air, glide 
onward in glory and in joy &r away'bver the foaming 
waves, to seek in distant bays and harbours, their hacrd- 
gained, perilous food. Rich indeed is HuHtelifTe in all 
romantic and traditionary Icxrei 

Higher and higher still, with the morning sunbeams 
bright on their august foreheads, tower Rawcliffe and 
Boulby, the latter famous for its alum-works, amongst 
the most ancient in the kingdom. A strange sight it is 
to see human labour energetically at work amongst the 
perilous cliflTs. And here the geologist will find ample 
store for enquiry, for often in the deep bosom of the 
rock wUl the pickaxe of the workmen inum relics of an- 
tediluvian grandeur, now for ever lost from the earth, the 
huge crocodile and the ichthiosaurus, — the very L. 
than perchance recorded in the Book of Job : — 

" Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hooli " o* 
his tongue with a cor4 that thou lettest down ? 

Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons ? or lii^ 
head Mrith fish spears P 

Who can open the doors of his &ce ? his teeth ase 
terrible round about. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap out. 
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His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of 
his mouth. 

The flakes of his flesh are joined together ; they can- 
not be moved. 

Darts are counted as stubble: he laugheth at the 
shaking of a spear. 

He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. 

He beboldeth all high things : he is King over all the 
children of pride." Job, Chap, XLI. 

Pass we on, cliff after cliff, promontory on promontory, 
piercing the very clouds of heaven, like alps sitting on 
alps, a vast Teneriffe, and lo, at length, embosomed in 
the heart of enormous rocks, lies the little fishing town 
of Staithes, — pleasant, social, romantic, picturesque 
Staithes ! In this place, now ever classical, did the bold 
circumnavigator of the globe, the martyr'd Cook, spend 
some portion of his early life, behind a grocers counter, 
dealing out sugar, and tea, to the dainty fishwives of the 
southern Portobellol From this ignoble obscurity was 
he rescued by the generous patronage of a worthy ship- 
owner of Whitbv, and be it recorded to the immortal 
honour of Cook, that in his palmiest days, when he sat 
on the right hand of nobles and princes of the land, and 
when Kings delighted to do him honour, he never forgot, 
never neglected his early benefactor, but to the latest 
hour of his life cherished him in affectionate remem- 
brance. To this gentleman his latest descriptions of 
voyages was forwarded, and before any work was pub- 
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lisbed to the world, the broad outline of his daring and 
perilous adventures, were in the possession of the saviour 
of his youth, his noble-hearted patron at Whitby. Yet 
^o the memory of this immortal Commander, this just, 
generous, upright, and truly good man, has ungrateful 
England, as yet reared no fitting monument, in his na- 
tive vale of Cleveland, to record to future ages his heroic 
achievements, his fortitude, and enterprise. One only 
monument, that on Easby moor, exists in Great Britain, 
which was the tribute of individual admiration ; whilst 
St. Paul's and Westminster abound with statues of lofty 
profligates, and contemptible nobles, whose names exist 
only on the marble ; but truly may we say that Cook's 
monument is his own glory, and of him with Horace : — 
" Exegi monumentum oere perennius 
Quem nee regali que situs, &c. 
Regali que situs Pyramidum altius 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum." 
But return we to the clififs, — those tremendous barriers 
broken here and there with green and lovely dells, de- 
lightful glens, and verdant valleys abounding with sweet- 
ly-running waters, — bays bright and beautiful, gleaming 
beneath the rising or the setting sun ! — and lo, think for 
one moment of the ocean-tost Juan, and the island vir- 
gin fluttering with quick footsteps to the very cave, for 
that may be almost the same, in which her lover, so 
wildly lov'd, dream'd almost his last slumber ; and you. 
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have before you vind as lig^t. Lord Byron's picture of 
the Isles of Greece :•«• 

"It was a wild and breaker-beaten soaat^ 
With cliffs above and a broad sandy shore. 

Guarded by shoals and rocks as by a host. 

With here and there a creek whose aspect wore 

A better welcome to the tempest-tost ; 

And rarely ceas'd the haughty billows' roai. 

Save on the dead long summer days which make 

The outstretch'd ocean glitter like a lake." 

And surely here atihe hour of evening when all Nature 
is hush'd, while the far mountain crescents half sparkle 
in the rosy sky, might two such lovers, hand in hand> 
wander forth, picking the shining^ pebbles, and orient- 
hued shells, and in the worn and wild receptacles work'd 
by the storms, turn to rest them under sparry roofs and 
marbled caverns, and, clasp'd in close embrace, yield 
them to the purple charm of twilight. Yet not alone, 
but the silent ocean, and the stariit bay, the voiceless 
sands, and the spangled caves and happy loving sea- 
birds hovering in the air, would be around them, par- 
takers of their bliss, and, as they look'd up to the sky, 
and heard the soft waves breathing along that hallow*d 
shore, and their eyes darted light, that was as the light 
of other orbs, and of other worlds, so would the soul 
communicate mysterious tidings, and the first vow of 
innocent love be breath'd in an adoring kiss. — 
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" A long, long kiss — a kiss of youth and lo7e. 
And beauty all concentrating like rays 

Into one focus, kindled from above ; 
Such kisses as belong to early days 

Where heart and soul and sense in concert move. 
And the blood's lava, and the pulse a blaze. 

Each kiss a heart-quake — " 
But we are become fools once more — and we thought 
our folly had been buried in tears long ago. Well it is 
Byron, not we who are to blame. Here is a sober des- 
cription which will bring us back again-«>it is from the 
classical pen of H. Belsher^ Esq. the historian of the 
Whitby and Pickering Railway, which vejry truly deline- 
ates Mulgrave, the next object on our rout — '' To the 
north of Whitby the views akmg the coast ate not less 
imposing. The headlands at Sandsend, Kettleness, 
Staithes, HuntclifTe, and Rawcliffe, abnipt in outHne, 
and raiying in elevation from two to six hundred feet, 
pres«Dt a succession of grand and romantic coast scenery, 
scarcely to be exceeded in England ; whilst the several 
vallies opening up the country from the sea at Mulgrave 
Staithes, Skinningrove, and Marske, are replete with 
picturesque beauties of no ordinary character. Mulgrave, 
Castle, distant about four miles from Whitby, is seen 
embosom'd in thriving woods at a considerable elevation 
above the sea. The grounds, in which are still standing 
the ruins of the ancient castle, created according to tra- 
dition on the site of a Roman fortress, are justly cele- 
brated for their many natural beauties, as well as for the 
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good taste whicb has assisted in displaying them to 
advantage, and making the most remarkable situations 
accessible. Few parks in the kingdom will be found to 
combine such an extent of fine wood scenery with a near 
view of the sea, as the one at Mulgrave.; and, through 
the courteous liberality of the noble owner there is no 
difficulty in obtaining permission to explore this part of 
his domains." 

Other objects are not less beautiful. Runswick bay 
is well worthy the admiration of the tourist, running 
deep inland and surrounded with fine cliffs of enormous- 
magnitude, and when the sun is bright the efifect is highly 
imposing, especially when this view can be combined 
with Sandsend Bay, and the lofty abrupt clifis of Sands- 
end and Kettleness. Of Sandsend Bay, the author 
quoted above, has also given a very poetical and neatly- 
written account, which being from the pen of a writer 
resident on the spot, may illustrate that portion of the 
scenery more minutely than any mere birds-eye riew of 
our own. " There is a softness and serenity in the view 
of Sandsend Bay, and of the ocean from the clifis on a 
calm summer's evening, when the sea appears ' as if the 
sun had melted in its tide ' that thrill the mind with 
rapture, and give rise to the most exquisite feelings of 
delight. And if, when ' the few faint flashes of departing, 
day' gleam along the glassy surface of the deep, and 
influenced by the sublimity, the repose, the silence of 
the vast expanse, broken only by the dying murmur of 
the waves rippling along its shore, these feelings should 
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assome a more senous cast» and there should be a danh 
of sadness in their tone, yet it mnst be confessed that it 
is a sadness by which the heart is made bettei^*— 

"A sadder and a better man 
He rose the morrow mom/* 

Coiefidfe, 

From hence looking upward above the horizon, we 
behold with something of awe and suipnse the skeleton 
i^mains of ancient Stieoneshalh, or Whitby Abbey. 
Its foundations were laid so early as the seventh century 
by the renowned kdy Hilda, who was of regal extraction, 
and had partaken of the odour of sanctity. Her mirac- 
ulous power of turning snakes into stony ammonites, is 
well known, and in miracles she has scarcely been sur- 
passed by the Irish ^'gentleman " Saint Patrick which 
latter also ''was bom of dacent people." Those who 
are desirous of asc^ttining further, will be amply 
rewarded by perusing Dr. Young's admirable history of 
Whitby, and Sir Walter Scott's notes to Mamiion. 

Independent however of historical and antiquarian 
recollections, with which we cannot here meddle, this, 
ancient pile is an object of exceeding interest to the 
admirer of the rare and beautiful in works of art, and 
its romantic elevation and great extent adds to the 
grandeur of the effect. like Tynemouth it is perched 
on a lofty eminence, and in the rays of the moon espe- 
cially, when observed at a distance, it seems like some 
huge enchanted abode of the spirits and genii of the 
storm. Long may its massive pillars stand in triumph 
above the winds and waves ! 
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Of Whitby itself we have not space to enlarge, nor of 
the incidents and observations of the day, nor of our 
pilgrimage to the Abbey, and Church, and ancient cross, 
nor of our excellent and choice fare at the Angel Hotel, 
which as travellers, and out of gratitude to Mr. Weighill, 
the excellent landlord we ought to do, and which we 
would do, had we room. 

Our return was enlivened by the attendance of two 
poor German minstrels, — beautiful young creatures — 
and alas ! so distant from the broad sunny waters of the 
Rhine, or b]ue Moselle, and the smiles of parents, and 
sisters, and friends. Nothing could surpass the ease 
and playfulness, of the younger of these poor girls, as 
she performed on her instrument : and I could not help 
thinking what heaps of gold and jewels, many a titled 
lady would lay down for the youth, and health, and 
cheerfulness, and beauty, of that lone, wandering, dark- 
eyed exile from "Fader-land !" O, think not too harshly, 
you who are attired in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day, when you look out on that coarse 
russet, and perhaps the coarser features of those poor 
outcasts of the land of our ancestor8> Germany. Be ye 
not cruel ! — for know ye, that those meanly clad damsels 
whom ye despise, are sisters of yoUr own, and are spnmg 
from the same soil as you and your ancestors. 

But no more of this, — the sun is declining behind 

the western pavilions of scarlet and gold, and thin roists^ 

pale as phantoms of the dead, are blended with his 

departing rays. Anon they change, — chamelion-like^ 

lolphin-like, like the dash of cataracts in the sunbeams. 
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— alas for them, earthly images present no likeness ? 
And they move, those cloudland mists, with slow, solemn 
majestic motion, like the procession of ancient Kings 
beheld in a dream. Never, O never, so long as the 
blood pulsates within my heart, or the spirit of life thrills 
along these bounding nerves — never shall I forget the 
entrancement, the glory, the ecstacy, with which, beneath 
the rays of the setting sun, I beheld those magnificent 
cliffs, with their mantles of illuminated mists and clouds, 
floating in colours of rich, luminious, and many-coloured 
light along their sides — a Panorama of Rainbows ! 

Martin, Stansfield, why were you not near, to per- 
petuate that scene for ever with your magic pencils ? It 
was truly — 

"Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking soul, or by the dreaming eye." 
For seconds, for minutes, for one full hour, my soul, 
yea my whole physical being, were wholly engulphed in 
a rapturous trance of adoration, and thanksgiving and 
praise. 

<' 1 have been dead, I cried, 

And now I live, — o, wherefore, do i live ?" 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



TIDKINGHOW. 



The following lines are written to commemorate a Ftte Champ*tre 
famished to his friends by Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. of Brotton 
Hall, and his amiable lady, on Monday, September IBth, 1843. 



Hail Muse of Cleveland, look propitious down, 
Whilst I a Cleveland Bard, resume my Lyre, 
Grant me one leaf from Spencer's laurel crown 
One spark of Wordsworth's Nature-breathing fire. 
Whilst I, in fitting measures strive to sing 
Scenes that uplift me on an angels wing. 

Midst hazel boughs and clusters Autumn-brown 'd 
Through the deep dell, we track our pleasant way. 
With lofty oak, and ash, the hills are crown'd. 
And the sweet mountain brooks in chorus play — 
Now sad and silent, now in sunshine bright. 
Then prattling, like young children their delight. 
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Blue were the heavens, and balmy all the air. 
And from the tremulous leaves, sweet music fell. 
From the rich woodbine, and all wild-flowers there. 
Fragrance, like angel-breathings, fill'd the dell, 
Whilst joy and happiness of Eden part, 
Fiird with delightful dreams each happy heart. 

No sound disturb 'd that sUent, still domain. 
Save where the babbling waters made their moan ; 
Even the forest-birds had ceased their strain 
And the loud mavis nestled all alone — 
But sounds even dearer charmed the listless air. 
Sweet human rapture, pleasure free from care. 

Return we now : the festive cheer is spread. 
Rich ample fare adorns the snowy board. 
Wide is the roof — the heavens above our head — 
Ample the room, by Nature's painting stor'd, — 
Our choristers the winds that softly pass. 
And at our feet, the first of carpets, grass. 

O, lovely is the prospect, rich and rare. 

Wild and subdued, — ^black heath all purple-topped — 

Far distant heights that tower aloft in air. 

And lovely fields of Autumn newly-cropp'd : 

Hedgerows, and groves, and heaps of golden com. 

Dingles, and glens, and dells, the scene adorn. 
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And, now, the silvery mist unveiling slow. 
Between yon hills with woods embowering clad, 
Waves the monarchic Ocean to and fro. 
And champs the shore, and froths as he were mad,- 
Whilst o'er his beauteous bosom sailing on. 
White lovely ships glance brightly in the sua. 

Most lovely, most majestic ! now a child 
Laughing amid its ringleUi, full of glee. 
Now like a wounded tiger fierce and wild. 
Fierce as ten thousand wolves, uncurbed and free 
Till even old Neptune shudders in his rock. 
And the huge bulwarks tremble with the shock-^ 

Bulwarks that since the earth's foundations stood. 
Have proudly rear'd aloft their giant head-— 
Huntcliffe and RawcUffe, monarchs of the flood, 
Erect, sublime, with storms and tempests wed'— 
Or, sweetly gleaming in the evening sun. 
Home of the Sea-birds when their task is done. 

« 

Now draw the cork, and let the wine go round. 
Vintage of blue Moselle, and purple Spain, 
This spot shall Pleasure turn to holy ground. 
In every breast shall joy securely reign ! — 
" Britanaiia^s lovely Queen*' loud spake our host. 
And heart, and hand, and voice respond the toast. 



Words too of flaaste were heard^ tones eloquent. 

Free in ^at domeless Amphitheatre, 

We fear'd not frowns, nor sneer of malcontent. 

In Mbertf unhonnded as the air : 

No city walls confine, no courtiers roam. 

The heavens our tomple, and the hills our home. 

And beauty with bright orbs encircled near. 
Sweet O " y raven-tress'd, and seraph-eyed, 

Qtiy, sprightly B y, with a brow so clear. 

Fair R— t— n of loveliness the pride, — 

And others, dazzling with celestial light. 

To match whose charms, must match the stars of night. 

Feasting, and song, and joyous repartee. 

Like foam-bells in the sun, or brisk champagne. 

Sparkled incessant with tumultuous glee. 

In smile-lit eyes, and bosoms free from pain — 

Whilst wondering children in the distant dell. 

Gazed as at some enchanted spectacle. 

But shall no record linger of this day ? 
No festive tribute herald future time P 
Sponsors we boast, and matrons can essay. 
This Christening in the style of true sublime — 

The matchless B ^y " Be for ever famed. 

And thus enforced,MouNT Pleasant hence be named." 
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Mount Pleasaitt,— aye, remembered will thou he. 
That day, those smiles, those faces glad and fair 
Those mountain's homes of truth and liberty. 

Those fertile vales, soft wind and balmy air, 

And till the sands of life, their lowest run. 
The honour 'd name of Thomas H n ! 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

The long- looked for, long-aiiticipated period is at hand, 
and every sportsman's countenance wears an aspect of 
unusual joy. A self-satisfied expression of delight lingers 
about the comers of the lips, and a quiet gleam of hap- 
piness bums in the eyes, as the day of days arrives. 
The old double-barrelled gun is now thoroughly pre- 
pared for the battue — shot, powder, caps, wads, all are 
brought into proper requisition; and, last of all, the 
strongest shoes are well saturated with grease, the sport- 
ing coat is burnished up for another year's wear, and 
fresh buttons are added to the veteran galashes. Even 
the gi'eat city feels the unusual stir of preparation. The 
fashionable gun-makers are alive with accumulating busi- 
ness. Mr. Egg exists in a whirlpool of delight, the most 
stylish pieces go off with the rapidity of lightning, and 
the youthful sprigs of gentility come poiuring in with 
demands, " for those shoot now, who never shot before.** 

Well may the poor, wretched, city-worn creatures feel 

gladness at the coming season of relief. The aspiring 

young banker at the west end ; the fashionable roue who 

o 
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has whirled through the Yortex of pleasure night-long a 
whole dreary season; the magniloquent parliamentary 
orator, who perplexes his hrain, and boasts of acquiring 
" fame/* by chattering about the follies oi his own or 
other countries ; the jaded liter ateur, worn to the bone 
with writing fashionable novels, or concocting high-flown 
criticisms for the Quarterly Review ; all are now aroused 
at the prospect of the twelfth of August^ and remem- 
bering the days of their youth — ^how changed some of 
them — look forward with eager anticipation, to tread 
once moie their bounding, native heaths. Bounce goes 
the tilbury, tandem, barouche, one-horse shay, or spark- 
ling carriage, and, for a brief moment, the half-closed 
posting houses recover some slight glimpse of departed 
glory, as the sweating, panting horses drive with the 
speed of lightning up to the very doors. 

In the country, too, what a stir and eagerness is 
everywhere manifested. My young Lord John, or Wil- 
liam, has dreamt of nothing else but moor-game diuing 
the last month. He has seen them rising up by dozens 
of coveys, has aimed the murderous barrel, gazes on 
Ponto couching amidst fields of slain, and, in sleep, has 
quivered with delight at the gorgeous trophies piled up 
like oriental spoils, and glittering at his feet. O, the 
rich, noble ptarmigan, see, how he rises in pomp and 
glory, and sweeps the desert waste, — one touch of the 
trigger ; whir, and, lo, the beauteous creature lies flut- 
tering on the ground, all his lovely plumage dabbled in 
blood. The sleeper springs to seize his prey — alas, 'tis 
but a dream. 
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And now, my young tyro, we promised to meet old 
Tom on the Moors to-morrow, and our preparations are 
incomplete. Young Manton must be thoroughly scoured, 
gear replenished, and all refreshments prepared over- 
night. We will now lay everything in its proper 
order, and after a light supper, and a short sleep, must 
arouse by break of dawn, and start off for our pil- 
grimage amongst the moors. 

And dawn has at length broke on the eastern hills. 
Thin and light lie the dusky curtains of morning around 
the couch of the morning sun, anon, tinged with ruby 
light like the cheek of an orient bride, and now blushing 
with the light of the bridegroom's presence, aud then all 
languid, and suffused with a rich brilliancy of orange 
and gold. The thin mists of declining light float softly 
along the hill-sides, half-concealing, half-exposing, the 
sweet forms of nature, which, like wood-nymphs, lie 
slumbering there — and ere long, the sun-god himself 
bursts from the gorgeous drapery that enfolds him, 
the mountains glow and shine in the brightness of his 
coming, and the blue, dimpled azure of heaven looks 
clear and smiling, as innocence herself might do, sweetly 
struggling into the first light and radiance of love. 

On, old Ginger ! — best of horses — on ! a little while 
at this same generous speed, and our journey is at an end. 
And Sam, Blucher, dogs of the desert, already you seem 
to scent the mountain airs, already the homes of the wild 
creatures seem familiar to yoiu* ken. 

And now, my friend, whilst toiling along this moun- 
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tain side, wliere we must walk^ let us discuss, however 
briefly, the question of shooting and angling, and also 
the relative position of moor-shooting in comparison to 
the other arts of the sportsman. 

For my own part, I am willing to confess, that from 
circumstances of early life, and partly from natural dis- 
position, the occupation of the angler is most congenial 
and suitable to my own disposition. Bred within the 
shades of collegiate retreats, and mingling then little with 
the active excitements of life, my nature, otherwise em- 
passioned and enthusiastic, became softened down, or, as 
Byron expresses it, " filed ^^ to mere passive and soothing 
associations. Disposed to vigorous exertion with any of 
my fallows, and able to endure physical hardship with 
any of my compeers, my natural feeling still was towards 
calm and contemplative amusements. First and foremost 
among which may be enumerated angling! For this, 
that it brought Nature before the mind's eye in her most 
pleasing and attractive forms, that it humanized the 
heart to the most cheerful acceptance of her bounties, 
and that it ever proved a ready accessory to the wants or 
demands of the imagination. Angling is, in fine, to the 
intellectual what shooting is to the physical. The angler 
is slow and laborious, resolute in endurance^ patient of 
toil. The shooter, the sportsman of the moors, he must 
be of a stubborn and vigorous human frame, strongly 
corporeal and physical, and to excel must inherit that 
peculiar spirit which all excellence demands — a love qf 
his art. 
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But, with regard to the various sortsi and descriptions 
of shooting, decidedly the most poetical, the most ex- 
citing, the most romantic is moor shooting. Partridge 
shooting among level stuhhles, along turnips, ]M)tatoe8, 
or thick grass; pheasants among the copses, sedgy 
brooks, fenny retreats of elder trees, or in thick, shaded, 
under-grown woods ; rabbits scouring through whins and 
fern, or along the ridges of rocky declevities, burrowing 
in sand-holes, or skulking into drains ; snipes, starting 
one by one, with shrill loud shriek, from the mountain 
swamp or boggy marish hollow ; even woodcock shooting, 
high along the defiles, or amidst the fiurze, or in some 
crowded dark wood, must all give way to the nobler, 
more manly, more exciting sport of the moors. 

As for the moors themselves, we may have a singular 
fancy, but we prefer the diversities of wild moorland 
scenery to any other. The approaches, not only in Scot- 
land, Wales, Westmoreland, but in Yorkshire, and espe- 
cially that part of Yorkshire called Cleveland, are richly 
diversified with objects of ^e most agreeable, delightful, 
and various character. The luxuriant verdure of the small 
straths or vales amongst the hills, the sublime magnificence 
of the far-off cliffs and mountains, towering in kingly 
splendour amongst the farthest clouds, the picturesque 
appearance of lone solitary cottages or farmhouses, the 
sight of sheep and shepherds in the midst of savage 
dreariness, add to which that overwhelming feeling so 
charming to the poetical mind, occasioned by the vast- 
ness, and one-ness (to use a word of Coleridge) of the 
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scene, all are so many objects of novelty and excitement 
which harmonize with the pursuits of the moment, and 
are in unison with all our present feelings and impulses. 
Who that has trodden the wild and rocky heights of our 
native land, tracked the sweet mountain streams through 
dells of serenest beauty, pondered for hours on the solemn 
vestiges of the past, — some old ruined church, some 
solitary cross, some mouldered cairn of grim old chieftain, 
buried in that lone place many centuries ago, — can say 
that such scenery is deficient in interest, that " all is bar- 
ren from Dan to Beersheba ?" 

To buch a man I would say, remain thou servile amidst 
thy native haunts — stir not from the crowded marts of 
thy metropolitan home— be content with the bare-houses, 
the staring windows, the noxious alleys, the gloomy and 
melancholy resorts of thy own artificial and contemptible 
Cockayne ! Such as thou wert never destined to follow 
English sports amidst English scenes, and 'twere a pity 
to see thee, wandering so far from thy wife's or sister's 
arms, in the solitude of those sublime, and majestic 
wildernesses. Dangerous, too, must be the experiment 
— for by the shining of thy gold quizzing-glass, or the 
glitter of thy diamond breast-pin, some wandering shep- 
herd a hundred years hence, may discover thy white 
and bleached bones in some far morass, or moorland 
hollow. So let him rot. 

We have reached the summit, and behold the road- 
side inn, where we shall meet the veteran gamekeeper, 
and deposit our refreshments. A plain neat fabric it is. 
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you see^ old as the hills, and primitive as Adam. Tile, 
or slates, have not yet reached the lonely place — the 
roof is supplied from the nearest bog of sedges — and the 
smoke ascending straight and clear to the blue skies, is 
not the produce of filthy, sulphurous, tarry coal, but 
springs' from the fire of mountain peats, of which a dura- 
ble pile stands at our right hand. For few are the wants 
of these people, which cannot be supplied near home. 
Of luxury they know nothing — their bread, meat, milk, 
potatoes, firing — every necei^sary of life is produced at 
their own doors or in their own fields. 

" Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrali !" — What wonderful 
noise is this ? Why sure, and it is the old vetei-an him- 
self, and this is his " How d'ye do !'* We are right glad 
to meet thee in such joyous spirits, old cock of the hills, 
for it augurs a bountiful day. So now to work with a 
hearty meal of beef and bread, with a fiagon of the 
foaming ale, and then our breakfast is completed. But 
stop, let us think of the digestive — the Athol brose, for 
OUT day will be long and wearisome, and a fig for your 
Tee-totallers ! To a glassful of the delicious new milk, 
fresh from the udders of yon smart Aldemey, we now add 
a sprinkling of the Farintosh, and with a blessing for 
Queen Victoria, and a wish for good luck to our day's 
sport, and then ofif we go over the hills and far away, to 
our pastime on the moors. 

Quick of eye is the veteran, and well he knows this 
is our young friends* first venture among the hills. It 
is highly amusing to observe the intent interest that old 
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Tom takes in his new work of instruction. He is 
informing tyro how to follow his pointers up^ at what 
distance and where he must shoot his hirds^ the mystery 
of loading, re-loading, and finding game, the quarters of 
the moor in which grouse is most plentiful, and in what 
seasons most readily found, the hest manner of ramming 
and charging a gun, the quantity of powder or of shot, 
with the minutiae of clearing the touch-hole, with a 
thousand other particulars, and all this is agreeahly 
interspersed with racy anecdotes of Tom's own history, 
reminiscences of ancient sporting days, and a wide 
range of adventure and autohiography. 

Hush ! See Blucher, how grand in his motion, 
stealthy as his old namesake advancing on the French at 
Quatre Bras, and far more successful, dropping his 
graceful ears, and curling through the heath like a wild 
Indian, one of Cooper's Indians ; for instance, the Spy, 
— and now, lo! he drops motionless as the grave. 
Hark 1 that fine free mountain voice, that fierce chuckel 
of dread and triumph — ^hut, alas ! it avails not — there is 
a heavy thud on the ground — hoth batrels have achieved 
their deadly woik of destruction, — " Down charge^ — 
" Find dead" — aiad lo ! here they are, glad creatures of 
the deserts, with plumage as of a Highland chief, and 
drapery richer than an oriental kuig, a joy, and charm, 
and delight, to gaze on such exquisite beauty ! Aie we 
sorry for the achievement — shall we slay- and senti- 
mentalize, like Swift with Stella P O, no, God forbid ! 
What, though the mother that reared thee, fair inhabi- 
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tant of the wilderness^ shall see thee no more amidst 
thy paths of heather, and along the mossy braes — 
although the young ones with whom thou wert cared for 
by the sedgy hollow, shall greet thee no more, at even- 
ing, when the clouds linger toward the west — thou hast 
escaped the gnarling tooth and cruel fang of the weasel, 
the pole-cat, and the foumart, — the sharp beak and 
piercing claw of thegled-hawk, the raven, and thecorby- 
crow, — and thou hast died like a mountain hero, before 
the well polished barrel, and as befits th}- lofty birth. 

On, on, on, and O, what a sweltering day. "We are 
in the tropics. Faugh, the perspiration nms like hail, 
but not quite so cool, down our brows ; the Sun shines 
red hot above our heads, and the dogs have lost all 
scent. Tis Coleridge over again : 

" All in a hot and copper sky. 
The golden Sun, at noon. 
Right up above our heads did stand 
No bigger than the Moon. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been chok'd with soot." 

Auncient Mariner, 

Well, we have not yet shot an Albatross, but six brace 
of moor game have fallen victims, and the Sun has 
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scarcely past the meridian. Let us sit down by yon 
delicious spring, which I now discern at the farthest 
hill-side, and we can afford an hour for refreshments. 
The old veteran is somewhat tired I find, — so let him 
shunber in the Sun ; and you, tyro, smoke your cigar. 
Ah, it is a pleasant thing to be and feel alone amidst 
those barren solitudes, and most so, singular enough, 
when slightly fatigued. The mind is then, whilst in a 
state of repose, more thoughtful and brooding than at 
any other period. Withdrawn from outward associations 
of an exciting character, it shrinks into its own recesses, 
forms a world within its own secret chambers — calls up 
visions, fancies, and contemplations of its own, and like 
Prospero, — 

" can bedim 

The noon-tide Sun, call forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault. 
Set roaring war.*' 

And, thou, poor puppet of saloons, and west-end 
mid-night haunts, — thou that bast a welcome in every 
gay boudobr, who bearest bravely, trim glancing ringlets, 
and on thy woman's hand, wearest gems the costliest 
that can be won ! Come here ! Not a cloud is floating on 
yon skies so glorious in their azure, not a breeze disturbs 
the unutterable silence of the scene, that is deep in its 
repose as the valley of the shadow of death, — only 
listen, what inarticulate murmuring of bliss is heard 
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from myriads of honey-bees, disporting themselves at 
ease amidst the illimitable wealth of heath, free and 
joyous in their pilgrimage from flower to flower, and all 
the moor itself is of the richest red and purple^ a coach 
of fragrance and beauty, where Titania and her court, 
wher^ Diana and aU her huntress i^ymphs^ might tepose 
for ever in a banquet of rapture and unutterable delight. 
And oh, who would exist in the vast Babel of London, 
mii^ling in its crimes or pleasures, or feiverish mercantile 
pursuits •— who would waste the sweet days in idle 
slumbers, or more wicked sensuality, and their nights in 
the frantic revelries of fashion, the brilliant ball-room, 
the languid conversazione, when in one day they can 
possess calm and peaceful pleasures, gathered from the 
highest sources of enjoyment P Fortunaite for them they 
do see the country sometimes. Fortunate for them 
grouse-shooting does commence once in the year. 
Fortunate for them, body and soul, that it is fashionable 
to kill grouse, and that, there/ore, their efleminate 
bodies are roused into action. 

But the Sun tells me it is now nearly three o'clock, 
and we must pursue our way along the hills. But let us 
premise, gentle reader, that grouse shooting like love, 
or at least love in novels, is always most interesting in 
the preliminary details. All romancers close their de- 
scriptions when they arrive at matrimony. Nor would 
it be possible for us to mention all of the particular 
shots, with which the abundance of game favours us. 
Pleasure is stronger in anticipation than consummation. 
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at least it is more lasting. So, with fourteen brace of 
birds, we make our farewell to the moors, and we only 
wish we could narrate to you all the well- told anecdotes^ 
and all the convivial good humour of that delightful, 
that memorable day. 

And now. Farewell ! Soft and balmy are the airs of 
heaven along yon southern moors, most gratefully do 
they cool our brows, and breathe refreshingly through 
our bare locks. Slape Wath, Skate Beck, Freeburough, 
Moorsholm, all fade past us, with their barren heights 
and grim defiles, that in the mists of the evening, gleam 
like lakes among the hills. And lo, yon tender, soft, 
luminous, harvest moon! Richly glows her shadow 
among the pine trees, most enchanting doth she seem 
attended by yon pilgrim star, happy are the heavens 
lighted by an orb like her; and our pilgrimage is now 
past like a dream, the spa, the Alum Rocks, the Water- 
fall, and towering on high, yon glorious arch, glittering 
beneath the midnight moon ! 
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HARVEST. 

Let us first, ere the mellow corn is stricken to the 
ground, take a survey from thy venerable heights, old 
Eston Nab. The sun is just declining westward, 
behind the golden fringe of clouds which pavilion his 
setting, and the soft evening airs blow pensively along 
the heath, amidst whose flowers of blossoming gold, we 
now rest. Rich is t];ie prospect which extends before 
us. The river of rivers, so romantic and picturesque, 
flows gently and reposingly in the distance ; the bay, 
broad and deep, as ever mantled beneath Venice, the 
*' City of the Sea," shines brightly in the red rays of 
the setting sun. All the glad ships glide peacefully 
onward o*er their broad pathway of silver and gold, to 
their distant homes beyond the waves ; and the scenery 
throughout,, is simple and, beautiful, vast and magnifi- 
cent, extensive and sublime. Halls and castles, coun- 
try seats and farm houses^ hamlets and villages, with 
pleasant groves and woods, agreeably intersp^sed, and 
here and there a simple church spire or tower, pointing 
its silent finger to heaven— these constitute a portion of 
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that rich and fertile part of Clevelaucl, stretching from 
Ormesby to Kirkleatbam, called in ordinary phrase, 
" the Low Sides.'* 

The country is now in the full ripeness and profiisiou 
of harvest. Softly the heavy clusters of dark brown 
wheat, fall lazily to the murmurs of the evening wind, 
and the noise of the rustling eare is mellow and musical, 
like the melody of distant wavelets heard from afar. 
Among such scenes of peacefulness and delight, were 
the loves of Ayrshire sung to strains of heavenly rapture, 
— amongst such " corn-rigs '* did noble Robert Bums 
chant his inspired ditties, — and from such scenes, alas, 
too few ! have our British poets gathered their finest 
descriptions of nature, truthfulness, and purest beauty. 
Deeply refreshing to the eye are the autumn fields, — 
the variety of yellow and golden crops, the light, 
graceful, feathery oats, the rich-tanned or snowy white 
wheat, the brown healthy barley, with the various de- 
grees of ripeness, all most pleasing to the eye, 
and here and there interspersed with dark green turnips, 
or fruitful pastures, studded with well-fed cattle, chiefly 
of the Durham breed, and the deep-chested, broad- 
girthed Cleveland horse, or fat well-lined sheep — prac- 
tical answers to the fallacy of foreign exportation- 
These objects combined, are truly exhilarating to the 
senses, and present a picture more natural and striking 
than the finest colouring of Poussin, Reubens, and 

Claude Lorraine. 

Natm*e is indeed her own best painter. Her hues 
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are so fine and delicate, so perishing and evanescent, so 
rapid and transitory — ever changing, never the same in 
their chameleon forms, that the artist, however skilful, 
is perplexed and overcome hy the numerous calls, in- 
cessantly made on his fancy and observation. The 
movements of nature are never constant morning nor 
evening, even the breath of the noontide breeze, the 
reflection of the clouds, the tenuity or consistency of 
the atmosphere, the weakness or strength of the sun's 
rays — these are a few of the ceaseless agencies, which 
affect the outward form and appearance of nature ! 

Such was momentarily the prospect seen but a year 
ago, about the present season, from the summit of the 
old war-beacon of Eston Nab, and now depicted from 
memory, with all the pleasing panorama of Eston, Nor- 
manby, Lackenby, Lazenby, Kirkleatham, the hall, the 
castle of the Vansittarts and Lowthers, omitted in the 
description, as they do not enter into our object here. 

Wanderers we are, wanderers we always have been, 
and wanderers we hope always shall be, — for thus do 
men obtain food for observation and knowledge — by 
such means does memory ^in its store of pleasing and 
attractive images — thus doth the mind become emanci- 
pated from the narrow bondage of prejudice, soaring in 
a wide, clear, and untroubled atmosphere of wisdom, 
toleration, and truth. 

But "a change comes o'er the spirit of my dream," — 
from Eston Nab, we have removed Southward, and we 
now take our seat on the tall grassy-mounded summit 
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of Bowsdale, in Buticna-tow-<TD8s. Wide is the expanse, 
pleuani is the proqieck At my feet is a forest of noble 
oaks ; to the Mt, ■ nlent, secure glen, abonnditig in 
hazels — fit retrest fot berarit or sDchorite. To the left 
is the ajKient jmA, .the Nonnandy plantations, with 
many comfortaMe and handsome fann-houses, abodes ot 
sOTDe ofonr best aad mo«t respectable Cleveland Yeo- 
maory, whBst to the right is the fine scenery of Rose- 
boy, the Hanging Stone, Highclifie, Cass Rock, and 
the broad moors extending to Freeborougfa. Far dis- 
tant, towards Redcar and Mar^ke, is a view of the sea, 
and tbe noontide enn illuminates the white sails with 
his beams. 

In the midst of these objects, and stretching its fer- 
tile length along, like a vale of Palestine, is the fine 
atliiml plain, comprising the crown lands, and the 
estates r^ the Chalonen. Difierent now is the prospect 
which I have before described. The sickle, like a 
destroying warrior, has already done its duty in most of 
the ndghboming fields. Like an army of Senacherib, 
field after field of the bearded inhabitants have fallen 
before the irresiriable foe. The well-grown wheat, late 
lejoicing in the sim and breeze, fearless alike of wind or 
shower, proud, as it were, of its wealth and importance, 
^iiii] vnliiiuL ill lis bi'ftriii;,' iii a lid.Nr ofwarriors pre- 
ii.y lur m expociedlisWnr.— now. the nilhless har- 
i^Biliiiiiuiii, [he sharp steel 
if Boadicca, and 
ii all ready for 
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the garnering, and one week more of calm breezes and 
sunshine will hurry in the harvest wealth to the stack- 
yard, — and then, what cares the honest farmer for rents, 
tithes, rates, cesses, or Beelzebub himself P 

Taken in perspective, from the place where we sit, 
the scene is indeed truly primitive — almost scriptural. 
The sheaves ranged regularly in the fields, the harvest- 
ers busily and merrily employed, some shearing, some 
binding, some gleaning — men, women, and children ; — 
the view beyond, of ripening crops, still untouched and 
unscathed, all combine to afford a scene at once poetic, 
romantic, and practical. Within the shadow of such 
tall mountains, and amidst this primitive solitude, me- 
thinks it was that lovely, lonely Ruth, 

" When sick for home. 

She stood in tears among the alien corn." 
pondered sorrowfully, yet hopefully, over the sad destiny 
which banished her from the fair vineyards of Bethle- 
hem in Judah. 

Simply beautiful is the scriptural history, and affords 
a sweet picture of that primitive order of society. My 
readers will be familiar with the original nanative ; — I 
shall merely quote that portion which illustrates the 
text : — 

"And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband's, a 
mighty man of wealth, of the family of Ebimelech ; and 
his name was Boas. 

" And Ruth, the Moabitess, said unto Naomi, let me 
now go to the field, and glean ears of corn after him, m 
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whose sigbt I shall find grace. And she said unto her^ 
go, my daughter. 

" And she went and came, and gleaned in the field 
after the reapers ; and her hap was to light on a part of 
the field belonging unto Boaz, who was of the kindred 
of Ebimelech. 

'' And behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers, the Lord be with you ; and they an- 
swered him, the Lord bless you. 

" Then said Boaz unto his servant that was set over 
the reapers, whose damsel is this ? 

" And the] servant that was set over the reapers an- 
swered and said, it is the Moabitish damsel that came 
back with Naomi out of the country of Moab. 

" And she said, I pray you let me glean, and gather 
aftei the reapers amongst the sheaves : so she came and 
hath continued even from the morning until now, that 
she tanied a little in the house. 

" Then said Boaz unto Ruth — Hearest thou not, my 
daughter ? Go not to glean in another field, neither go 
from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens. 

" Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reaj^, and 
go thou after them : have I not charged the young men 
that they shall not touch thee ? and when thou art alhirst, 
go unto the vessels, and drink of that which the young 
men have drawn. 

" Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself on the 
ground, and said unto him, why have I found grace in 
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thine eyes, that thou shouldst take knowledge of me, 
seeing I am a stranger ? 

'* And Boaz answered and said unto her, it hath fully 
been shewed me all that thou hast done unto thy mother- 
in-law, since the death of thy husband : and how thou 
hast left thy father and mother, and the land of thy 
nativity, and art come unto a people which thou knowest 
not heretofore. 

" And Boaz said unto her, at meal-time, come thou 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar. And she sat beside the reapers: and he reached 
her parched com; and she did eat, and was sufficed, and 
left. 

''And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz com- 
manded his young men, saying, let her glean even among 
the sheaves, and reproacli her not. 

" And let fall also some of the handfuls on purpose 
for her, and leave them that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not. 

" So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat out 
that she had gleaned : and it was about an ephah of 
barley." 

Is it not, then, a sweet and innocent picture ? It is 
three thousand years old, yet the drama is true to life 
and the facts are tableaux vivans of the harvest field ! 

The harvest field ! — What a joyful sound has that 
name to the ears of the farmer. Long has he looked 
forward, through ploughing time and seed time, through 
drought and rain; through spring, summer, and early 
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autumn, to this cheering season, and now, even now, a 
week's continuance of easterly or northerly winds, a 
single furious thunder shower, or a midnight hurricane 
may destroy the heneficial results of all his weary toil 
and constant anxiety ; and, perhaps, where his rents are 
too high, or his capital scanty, may ruin him, and render 
him a heggar for life. It is not only the sea that hath 
its perils. Even *' the gentlemen of England, that live 
at home at ease," have their own torments, perplexities, 
and dangers. 

We are now in the harvest field. The hot hlazing 
sun hums upon them, they have heen toiling since dawn 
of day, whilst millions are sleeping and slumbering on 
their effeminate couches ; and still they work, struggle, 
and labour, enlivening their tasks with simple anecdotes, 
innocent jests, sprightly repartees, larded now and then 
with dry sarcasms on a neighbour's awkwardness, or 
some practical jest on some young and inexperienced 
reaper, who for the first time has entered the field. No 
holiday work is theirs. Were all classes of men and 
women so laborious, to what height of wealth and re- 
nown might not Great Britain rise in the scale of nations P 
The London merchant, clerk, or law oflicer, attends his 
office from ten in in the morning till four in the after- 
noon, and, after dinner, throws himself on the sofa, 
complaining of ennui, and exclaiming against the toils 
of business ; the Member of Parliament lounges down to 
the house of an evening, leaves it just in time for supper 
and bottle of champagne, cursing all the while the in 
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feraal politics which have kept hun from his dear wife 
and '' darling " home ; the fashionable litterateur writes 
novels or romances some three or four hours after break- 
fast, gets up to abuse the stupidity of the public, and 
declares himself jaded, low-spirited, and desponding. But 
this broad-backed, honest, sweating plough-boy, has 
aiisen with the sun at dawn, he has seen the white clouds 
turn to scarlet around his orient coucAi, he has brushed 
off the silver dews from the tender grass, as he advanced 
whistling to his labours in the fields; and seethe still 
slashes away, sickle in hand, amidst the treasures of 
harvest, and thus will he battle on, t£Ll the descending 
sun warns of coming night, and then, for the first time, 
he thinks of cessation from toil, and stalks cheerily 
homewards, to sit for a while by fais own fire-dde, and 
then at night to sleep sounder on his bed of straw than 
lord or duke, merchant or senator, warrior or statesman 
of the land ! They are base and cowardly defamers, 
who would dare to heap insult or calumny <m the labour- 
ing population of England. For honesty and virtuous 
patriotism, for domestic peace and native loyalty, for 
devotion to family, veneration for age, simple manners, 
true integrity, love ef country, attachment to the laws, 
add to which, a stubborn, hardy, inbred, honourable in- 
dependence, where can we meet nobl^ examples than 
amongst the English peasantry, the agricultural labour- 
ers of England. They lie in their teeth who would 
brand such men with idleness, dishonesty, and disaf- 
fection, — they must know them as we do, ere they .ven- 
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ture to praise oi calumniate thetn ! Shameful and 
disgraceful it is, when we think of it, that our lawgivers 
have done so little for them, and have legislated so much 
against them. They have denied them education, and 
have insulted them with their poor-laws; they have 
banished the Rural Sports of England, and have opened 
fresh beer-shops; they have increased the facilities of 
committing crimes, and have magnified the severity o( 
Punishment Already the mal-administration of diiferent 
governments has produced its baneful results. It is only 
during the last twenty years that incendiarism has been 
known in England ; — it is only lately that Chartism and 
Corn-Law Leaguers have shewn their hideous front a- 
midst the agricultural districts of this.country. 

But, hark^! what shrill shout is that, which rends the 
deep silence of evening, like the clangor of clarions, or 
the loud fifes of some advancing foe ? Men, women, 
and children, join the hearty cheering : and the noise 
wherever it comes from, breaks direct from the heart. 
O, it is the mell-ciy, the harvest-chorus, the rejoicing 
shout of the peasants over the death-bed of the autumn 
fruits. Wheat, oats, barley — field after field — acre 
after acre — all are now completed, and the breast of the 
farmer beats high, as the welcome-shout bursts on his 
rejoicing ear. The hope of the year is completed — the 
long labour is finished — nought but a week's fine wea- 
ther, and a bounding market, and his most sanguine 
expectations are realized. 

Oixce more and it is the mell-supper. Master and 
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man, alike well pleased, sit around the loaded table, 
where good beef and ale abound to satiety Anon the 
punch-bowl is placed at the head of the feast, — the toast 
and song go merrily round — the young of both sexes 
adjourn to the best room for the old-fashioned country 
dance, and thus the gaiety is kept up till the long 
chiaies of midnight warn the too-happy company that 
although pleasures are like poppies spread, they also 
resemble 

" Snow-flakes on a river. 
One moment seen, and gone for ever." 

Jocund times— delightful moments of hilarity and 
mirth ! Grasp them to yoiur hearts, O youths and 
maidens, for in long years to come will ye look back 
with fond remembrance on these brief but pleasant 
hours. The harvest moon is in the heavens, round 
and bright, throwing her silvery beams over mountain 
and grove ; the airs of heaven blow softly from the West, 
with a voice sweeter than the music of the spheres ; all 
the blue sky is spangled with innumerable myriads of 
stars, dancing and sparkling in their bliss ; there is a 
calm through all heaven and earth, low and deep, as 
the excess of rapture in its fondest dream ! Hush ! 
that rapturous kiss of love, as the young sweethearts 
cross the stile, near the fann house, beneath the plan- 
tain P Ah ! happy dreamers, dear enthusiasts, will ye 
not treasure that ecstatic moment in your heart of hearts, 
and to the latest hour of your wedded lives ? In such 
simple innocent fashion are half the marriages among 
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the peasantry brought round in the country. M ell- 
suppers in all times and ages have been the most Iruit. 
ful handmaids of Hymen. Men of cities, ye know not 
these things ; we envy not your ignorance ! 
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CORONACH, 

GF DRUID BARDS OYER A BRITISH CBIX7TAIX. 

" The most important and essential rite of Sepultor* among th« 
Ancient Britons was the funeral song, containing the praises of th« 
deceased, sung by a number of bards, to the music of their harps, 
when the body was deposited in the graye. To want a Amend 
song was esteemed the greatest misfortune and disgrace ; as they 
believed that without it, their spirits could ezgoy no rest or 
happiness in a fUture state." 

On Eston's promontory 
Renown'd in ancient story, 

A reverend Druid stood — 
His locks were long and hoaxy 

His hands were red with blood. 

FIRST BARD. 

" Hail foremost of heroes, the godlike in might. 
Beloved of the maidens, of foemen the dread 

No more shall thy faulchion be wielded in fight 
No more shalt thou triumph 'mid heaps of the dead 

Like an oak-tree of Kempley he tower'd o'er the foe. 

The tempests of battle rag'd round him in vain, 

a 
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Destruction awaited each terrible blow, 

As he trod like an Angel of Death o'er the plain. 

He was mild as the rainbow, like morn bright and clear^ 
His hair soft and curling as mists of the bill 

He was strong as the wild-boar and fleet as the deer 
In Love and in Battle victorious still !" 

With groans and piteous weeping 
They moum'd the hero sleeping. 

In sadness and despair : 
WTiilst women's hands were reaping 

Their locks of raven hair. 

SECOND BARD. 

" Where the wild-roe was swiftest, and fiercest the boar. 
Fast as whirlwind he sped o'er each forest and dale, — 

Now the mountains shall echo his footsteps no more. 
No more shall the hunter's rejoice at his call. 

No more shall his hearth ring with festival cheer. 
When the minstrels awoke each melodious tone. 

As the maids gaily dancing, the guests quaffing near. 
We chanted the deeds of his forefathers gone. 

Once like spring-tides of Ocean, like wolves of the plain, 
like the Avelanche rolling its deluge of snow. 

Like some fierce mountain torrent all swollen with rain 
In fury he rush'd on the ranks of the foe." 

Now came the Chieftain's daughter 
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And to the solemn slaughter 
Led forth the snow-white bull : 

Whilst from the roaring rafter 
The flames ascended full. 

THIRD BARD. 

*' Now Denmark, and Norway, and IcelandJrejoi«e, 
The valiant is perish'd once first in the fraj. 

He is dead the brave Chieftain whose terrible voice 
Scatter'd dread and despair o'er each Island and bay. 

But you, grateful Britons, whilst heaping his pyre. 

Remember with rapture his glorious n ame. 
For bright as the flames of this funeral fire 

Shall his deeds shine aloft in the Temple of Fame. 

His bones may all crumble, his Urn may decay, 
His sword and his faulchion perish with rust. 

But his spirit shall flourish in brightness of day, 
And a radiance Immortal illumine his dust." 

CHORUS. 

" He is gone !*' loud rang the Chorus, 
"He has reach'd the skies before us. 
And he walks the sacred vale : 
But his spirit hovers o'er us. 
And re-echoes Glory's tale!" 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 

Written on the marriage of the Lady Frances Anne Emily Vane, 
eldest daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, 
with the Marquis of Blandford, son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1843. 

Lady^ in elder times *twas not unmeeting 

To hail such unions with a bridal greeting : 

When Rome tower'd loftiest^ when Greece was young. 

The free-bom Bard in rapturous measures sung 

Of Innocence and Loveliness^ displayed 

Bright as Diana's in the forest shade : 

Nor^ deem I lady, though each brow was fair^ 

Eyes soft, and deep, — words liquid as the air, — 

Though poets' hymns rose musical and free, 

Liv'd one more blest, more beautiful than thee. 

Greece had her Castaly, her Helicon, 

Fountains and rivers glittering in the sun ; 

But thou, where Wynyard's rich and wooded plain. 

Stretches afar its ample broad domain, 

(Where Tees runs sweeping by old Barnard's towers,' 

Gainiord's sweet valleys,* Dinsdale's fragrant bowers, * 
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Then with a gentle sound, and pleasant motion, 

Mingles its waters with the azure ocean, ) 

Wert nobly rear'd by parents just, and kind. 

Who watch'd thy infant steps, who trained thy mind. 

And, still enriching, gave it stores of love. 

The eagle's power, the mildness of the dove. 

When last I heard thy music-breathing name, 
*Twas borne upon the trumpet-tongue of Fame, 
'Twas linked with one descended from a tree 
Whose every branch bore wreaths of Victory — 
That valiant hero, who on Blenheim's plain 
Review 'd the deeds of Agincourt again,* 
Prov'd to the fiery Gaul that British steel 
In British hands was still invincible. 
That England, like her oak, may swerve awhile, 
Then, scorn the tempests, and more proudly smile. 

Nor, lady, should my humble muse forget 

Deeds proud and high that stamp thy coronet 

One name still honour'd in thy natal North, ^ 

Renown'd for generous acts, for sterling worth : — 

Another,^ who when storms and tempests howl'd 

When fiercest clouds o'er England's prospects scowl'd ; 

When Treason thundered, when Rebellion struck. 

When hostile ranks in fierce collision shook — 

He, calm, erect, undaunted, undismayed. 

The ^Gis banners of our Isle display'd; 

And, through the stormy waves and angiy spray. 
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Bore the good ship Britannia safe away ! 

Blessings he with you ! — when I saw you last 
You grac'd the festal throng : — that scene is past ! 
Now, parterres wide, now rich, and fertile plains. 
Groves pure and fragrant, ample, hroad domains. 
Worlds of delight and happiness are thine. 
Aspiring hopes, and ecstacies divine ! 
And O, from this glad union may there rise 
Fair cheruhs to delight their parents' eyes. 
Young stems attendant on your marriage vow. 
So that, in future time may spring from you 
Fresh hays of Blenheim, and of Waterloo 1^ 

And, now, poor verse, I waft thee o'er the Sea, 
Perchance to meet those eyes I may not see ; 
No venal sacrifice, no courtly theme. 
This is the souls free gift, a Poet's dream ; 
The lays that Pope rehears'd, that Dryden sung. 
That Spencer warhled, never can he wrong : — 
Nor, lady, send I thee mere tricks of art. 
Each word I write springs gushing from the heart ! 

NOTES. 

1 Barnard Castle. These ruins present a fine remnant of 
antiquity, and were formerly the baronial residence of the Baliols, 
ancestors of Baliol King of Scotland (as De Brus of Gisborough, 
was also ancestor of Bruce King of Scotland, and of the present 
Queen Victoriai through marriage with the Stuarts) who came over 
to England with William the Conqueror. 

2 Gainford is a lovely village on the banks of the Tees, not far 
firom Rokeby, the seat of the late J. B. S. Morritt, Esq. The beau- 
tiftd scenery in this neighbourhood has been immortalized by tlie 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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3 Binsdale Spa is well-known, and has formed the Babjeot of 
many ingenioas dissertations. 

4 The celebrated Duke of Marlborough, Conqueror of Blenheim, 
and ancestor of the Marquis of Blandford, is here alluded to. 

5 The Marchioness of Londonderry's father, Sir Henry Vane 
Tempest, was highly popular in the County of Durham. "In his 
regular attendance to parliamentary duties, he was always to be 
found at his post : and the wants and wishes of the county were 
attended to, and forwarded to the utmost of his power and abilities. 
He enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his constituents, and he 
was never shackled by any plec^e or promise as to the line of 
conduct he should pursue; &ey were satisfied he never would 
deviate from the right path, when he followed the dictates of his 
own heart ! He never spoke in the House of Commons, nor at 
public meetings in the County, except he felt deeply interested in 
the subject of debate, when, such was the noble energy of lus 
delivery and masculine strength of his language, he governed the 
fixed attention oi his auditors, and carried irresistible conyiotion 
to the mind." Sharp*8 HarUepooly p., 84. 

6 The Lord Viscount Castlereagh, prime minister to George IV. 
during the domestic troubles that ensued after the termination of 
the war in 1815. 

7 The Marquis of Londonderry gained immortal honour by 
his gallantry at the battle of Waterloo, and obtained the espeoiid 
commendation of the Duke of Wellington for his distinguished 
valour. The noble Marquis is familiarly designated in the army 
as the British Murat 
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CHURCHES AND CHURCHYARDS. 

A village church is a pleasing and impressive spec- 
tacle. It is part and parcel of a rural landscape, 
without which the scenery would seem incomplete, and 
Nature herself inharmonious. The simple- square 
tower, the helfry, the dial pointing the hand of time, the 
very tombstones and marhle slabs scattered about amidst 
the rich luxuriance of ^rass, all present objects of interest 
and contemplation to the mind of the beholder. The 
found of bells heard at evening amidst the distant 
groves— 

" Those evening bells, those evening bells." 
how soothing to youthful lovers wandering in the sweet 
innocence of first love, or to weary peasant lingering 
homeward from his toil in the fields. But the most 
touching sight is, when of a sabbath morning the multi- 
tudes come pressing in from the neighbouiing villages 
and hamlets^ some threading the daisied fields or syl- 
van groves, some the green honeysuckled bye-lanes^ 
others with gentle and instructive converse, passi% 
slowly along the roadside pathways ; all intent on the 
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one great object — the worship and glory of the Infinite. 

*^ O sweeter than the marriage feast, 

' Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company — 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And altogether pray. 

While each to his Great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay." 

Nor less suitable is the context, teaching by example, 

lore and reverence to all things that God made and 

loveth : — 

'^ Farewell, Farewell, but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding guest : 

He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all." 

Ancient Mariner. 

And, truly, every object we approach teaches us the 
true humility of prayer. .We walk amidst the sanctuar- 
ies of the dead, the relics of our nearest relatives and 
friends, those whom in life we loved, and in death 
honour. All objects that soothe the soul, or elevate the 
imagination, are about us, and around us. We walk in 
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the valley of the shadow of death, in the silence of Hin* 
mon, in the Golgotha" of tomhs/and dead men's skulls. 
How simply beautiful too is^the church^itself, as we 
enter. No ornate pomp^ no gorgeous magnificence of 
organ or cathedral psalmody, no idle gew-gaws of Popish 
splendour, but the bare oaken rafters stretch unpainted 
above our heads, the pews are equal and qnite una- 
dorned, the coarse, plain and baptismal font seems of 
the earlier and primitive era of the church, and the 
whole appearance within reminds us of Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and the elder fathers of the Faith. The 
old clerk is quaint enough, and the nasal delivery has 
probably come down through many generations of father 
and son, from the Cromwellite preachers, — ^but odd as 
it is, we like the honest zeal of the old veteran, and 
prefer him infinitely to a scotch precentor, or the affected 
dandyism of similar officials in metropolitan churches. 
The worthy clerg3rman, although a little rusticated, and 
difierent altogether from what he appeared in his gay 
college-days, when " George the Third was King," pos- 
sesses altogether a sound, sincere, and earnest devotion, 
and very far superior indeed is he to the grimacing 
popular preachers of the great city — pulpit coxcombs of 
the " fashionable circles," — things of massacred whis- 
kers, well-tonsored locks, folded hands, and pretty eyes 
rolling upward in mock ecstacy of devotional love. No ; 
we would positively sooner hear the plain homely 
preacher before us, who reads with such manly earnest- 
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ness the noble liturgy, than amidst the gay and glittering 
bevies of St. James's chapel, listen to the melliffluous 
accents and affected rhapsodies even of a Robert Mont^ 
gomery. 

Impressive too are the objects within. There is the 
altar, where years ago in sweet delightful youth, yon 
now aged pair took their first holy vows of wedded 
love ; — vows not forgotten even now, although long years 
of sorrow and suffering have rolled by ; — the tremulous 
yes, murmured Irom rose-breathing lips, the blush, like 
morning, on that beautiful face, telling all the truthful- 
ness and ecstac> of love ; nor less sacred and holy will 
be the words of exhortation uttered there, because on 
that very spot, linger associations so dear, so hallowed^ 
so deeply prized. 

There on the bare walls, hang the great moral truths 
delivered by the mighty lawgiver, under circumstances 
so sublime and impressive, when the earth shook and 
was alanned, and the foundations of the hills rocked with 
teiror, when o'er the face of Jehovah a' smoke ascended 
from a flame consumed before his presence, riding upon 
the pinions of cherubim, and the wings of the invisible 
wind ; concealed in a veil of darkness, and encompassed 
in pavilions of ether, amic'st hailstones and burning fires; 
when- all heaven thundered with terrible thunders, and 
the lightnings of the presence of the Most High, lit with 
lurid lustre the sacred hills of Sinai, "Shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my com- 
mandments." 
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All objects^ all sights, sounds, associations connected 
with rural churches, have to us something of a peculiar 
and impressive character. This lies in the heart, and 
not in the senses. In foreign cathedrals where the 
pomp of music, and the adornments of Popish magni- 
ficence,— where marble pillars and stupendous aisles, 
and the most splendid pictures contribute to astonish 
and delight the senses, we are roused, we are exhilarated 
to a high pitch of excitement, to an unnatural exuberance 
of animal rapture, — ^but the real spirit of religion, the 
emotions that touch the heart, the soft revealings of 
feeling and sentiment, — these are all wanting, utterly 
unknown. We might as well visit the Opera, or Druiy 
Lane. The result would be the same, the attractions 
similar. In modem conventicles, the revulsion is to the 
opposite of these sensations. Coarse vulgarity of ex- 
pression, unnatural modes of feeling and utterance ; — 
animal force of oratory, unsubdued by the gentler anti- 
dotes of education and youthful study; — these create 
disgust, dislike, and repel all the tender influences that 
minister to, and encourage devotion. 

In the larger churches and cathedrals of the metropo- 
lis, we have also much that acts as a drawback to those 
natural impulses which direct to religious feeling. The 
space, the noise of carriages without, the strangeness of 
faces, of persons, the remoteness of all associations from 
ourselves, add to which the gaiety of the assemblage, the 
varie^ of costume and of dresses, and the multitude of 
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equipages, — these confound, dazzle, and distract the 
mind, leading it away from all real objects and purposes 
of religion. But those effects which soothe the spirit, 
the "old familiar faces'*, the well-known sounds and 
scenes, the simplicity of the forms and rituals, the tem- 
perate repose of feeling, free from every excitement, — 
these all tend in a rural church to influence the heart 
and soul with peaceful and tender emotions, lifting us, 
to use the words of the poet, from "Nature unto 
Nature's God." 

Need we now add that Rural Churches are our 
favourites ? We love them wherever and whenever we 
see them. Sqioare-towered, or with tall giaceful spires 
ascending on high : — ivy-crowned, or clad in flowering 
jessamine; — seated amidst mountain solitudes of rocks 
and crags, or reposing in dells of summer (ragrance and 
beauty ; — ^wood-surrounded and saluted with the noise of 
prattling waters, or perhaps on some tall peak or promon* 
tory, against which beats the ever-sounding sea ;-— peace- 
ful amidst groves of walnuts or sycamores, or accompa- 
nied only by their own mournful yew-tree ; — ^in whatever 
place, form, situation, or circumstance, we behold our 
pleasant rural churches, we contemplate them always 
with a sentiment of pleasure and delight, a feeling almost 
of veneration and devotional love. 

" Live on, live on, ye holy priests of God, 
Teachers and benefactors of your race ! 
The grass is /resh upon the sacred sod. 
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Of those who died as martyrs, to efface 
The sine of ages, and their fatal trace. 
Cranmers and Latimers are still with you : 
Ye are the pillars of the land> the grace 
Of evil times ; and on yonr churches' brow 
The halo still remains that Christ hath left below." 

England, Vol, II. 

" Never any neglected burial but some savage nations; 
such as the Bactrians^ which cast their dead to the dogs; 
some varlet philosophers as Diogenes, who desired to 
be devoured by fishes; some dissolute courtiers as Macoe^ 
nas, who was wont to say, non tumuium euro ; sepulif 
natura relietor" — Camden. 

In the sanctity and repose of Rural Churchyards, 
there is an inexpressible, an unaccountable influence, 
which enchains the heart of the poet, moralist, and 
philosopher. Pasnng along over the green mounds of 
earth, and amidst the monuments of the dead, we are 
affected not only with the thought of mortality, but of 
something akin to life itself; when we contemplate the 
numerous familiar names so well known to ourselves, and 
call up as in a glass the multitudes with whom we have 
held sweet counsel together, of some who have sported 
with us in the sunny hours of childhood, or whom we 
loved and honoured in more advanced Hf^, or with whom 
we have glided down the vale oS mortality together. The 
silence and repose of m ceoittry ehnrchyard, with its crowd 
of solemn and sanctifying rec^Uections, humbles and hu- 
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manises the feelings. There the father can mourn the 
sacred earth that contains all he adored in his much he- 
loved and deeply lamented child; th^ie the son calls up 
the virtues^ the nohilities^ the excellent qualities of his 
Jtonouied sire ; there the lorer mourns the loveliness, 
the grace^ the well remembered attractions of her so great- 
ly cherished, so deeply mourned. It is the mirror of hu- 
man life, the reflection of the ghastly faces of the dead, 
over which float the ousts of the charael house where 
every midnight breeze brings the echo of departed voices, 
and the very sunbeams are radiant with the illuminations 
of the ptiU. 

*' The past, the past, the past. 
Oh, by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirr'd !" 
In cities and more especially in the metropolis, how dif- 
ferent are those depositories of mortality. No silence, 
no security, no hallowing associations of beauty ! The 
graves are naked and bare beneath the tramp of idle 
footsteps ; no grass, nor flowers, nor shrubs planted by 
aflectionate hands blossom there ; and the dense mass 
of tombstones oppresses the sense with an unbearable 
weight of desolation. Pride, too, rears its unsightly head 
in the pi*ecincts of the grave ;— obelisks, and stately 
monuments, — ^human ostentation amidst scenes that 
should generate overpowering humility ; — ^the lust, and 
passion, and pomp of life, amid the pale c-orruptions, 
and ffrinning mockeries of the valley of the shadow of 
death ! 
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Cemeteries too— joint stock associations for burying 
the dead — speculations of so much per cent on the share- 
holders' own burials ; — ^how revolting are such mercantile 
societies, in the disposal of these poor human remains ! 
Enter one of these wi etched places, and you would sup- 
pose it was a place of public amusement — a Vauxhall 
gardens. The gateway stretches above your head like a 
triumphal arch ; on your right is the porter's lodge, re- 
sembling the entrance to a nobleman's paik, and advanc 
ing further through the ornamental mummeries on each 
side, you behold around you little parks and iron enclos- 
ures for the rich, — ^whilst in regular lines of mounds, 
defined with methematical accuracy, stretch the unadorn- 
ed, unsculptured graves of the humble and unnoticed poor ! 

The only exception, that we are aware of, is the Pere 
la Chaise, at Paris, — and the scene of this burial place 
is both romantic and affecting. It presents a complete 
forest of trees, — especially the fir and yew-tree, which 
throw a deep and mournful shadow over the tombstones J 
the graves are abundantly adorned with evergreens, and 
wreaths of fiowers, and in many places wandering among 
the secluded walks, you may observe roses, wild thyme, 
and cypress, planted on the graves of the dead by the 
affectionate hands of the living. But here again human 
pride or vanity have tended to desecrate the place of 
tombs. Highin the summit towers the colossal monument 
erected to the heroes of the three days — wretched beings 
whose rebellion is thus glorified, and treason perpetuated 
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with the holocausts of murder^ n^ine^ and bloodshed ! 

But, magnificent as the spectacle may be — human 
grandeur ministering to the sad human lot — how far 
more affectmg the scenes which in our own land, we 
have visited. More touching the churchyard of Tyne- 
mouth,^where last 'I saw the soldier's burial, when the 
guns of his comrades fired the farewell salute, echoed 
from a&r by the hoarse mutmurs of the sea ;-more af- 
fecting is Whitby, on whose peaceful graves the venerable 
Abbey throws its dusky shadows at evening, burthened 
with the memories of five hundred sleepiug generations;— 
and then, Guisboroujgh, where the old oriel window shoots 
its gleams of golden light on the nearest tombstones, and 
the towering arch of the Priory echoes the blasts of mid« 
night over the funeral calm, and the broad walnut trees 
tremble fot ever, with spiritual psalmodies, like dirges 
for the dead ! 

And, most pathetic is the funeral of a young person in 
the retired villages of the North : — ^not Scotland, for in 
that country, the burial of the dead is a mockery and in- 
sult to the living. But when, of a lovely summ^ day, 
young virgins attired in snowy white, tread along the 
green pasture that leads to the little rural churchyard, 
bearing the corpse of one, young like themselves, who 
perished in the light and innocence of youthful beauty, 
ere sorrow or sin had touched her heart, and all the world 
lay before her, fresh, and joyous — an Eden of untrodden 
rapture : — O, sad and sorrowful is it to contemplate so 
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much of heaven taken from the earth, so much of per- 
fection, borne along in love and pity, by those weeping 
maidens, who now, tear diffused and choking wilh grief, 
lay their departed friend within the silence and desolation 
of the narrow chamber of death. And well may we 
moralize. King and kesar, noble and slave, conqueror 
and conquered, the enslaved and the enslaver, all lie 
here in the sanctity of desolation. He who ruled na- 
tions, and bore the faulchion and the brand over subju- 
gated millions — ^before whose frown kingdoms trembled 
— CsBsar on the Forum, Alexander at Babylon, Napoleon 
on the towering Alps — all must repose here ! to this con- 
summation all must arrive. Passion, hope, love, ambi- 
tion, here is your rest Lady of rank, surrounded by 
wealth and power, dazzling like the sun, amidst crowds 
of admirers, thy raven locks streaming in triuinph, thy 
dark liquid eyes entrancing to love, and adoration, — ^here 
must thou lie, here those white rounded arms must fold 
in rottenness and deca^, — here must thou wait the coming 
of the resurrection of the dead. 

Be humble, ye generations of the earth, whilst you 
ponder here. This fine machinery of bone and muscle, 
of nerve and artery, of tissues and organs; these exqui- 
site senses — ^smell, taste, sight, hearing ; the soft pulsa- 
tions that beat along the limbs in love, or hope, or joy ; 
those liquid entrancements of brain and soul, the active, 
vigorous motions that impel us onward in the race of 
life; our feelings, our passions, our aspirations; the 
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Strength of the valiant, the desire of the ambitious, the 
eagerness of the conqueror ; our toils, our struggles our 
contentions — all that glorifies or darkens our pilgrimage 
on earth, shall have their final abiding place here, shall 
rest undisturbed with oblivion, shall fever and pulsate 
no more, shall slumber till the coming of the archangel, 
who shall arouse the quick and the dead. 

Shall I venture to quote the player Shakspere here P 

1st Clottm. " Here's a skull now hath lain you i' the 
earth three and twenty years. 

Hamlet, Whose was it P 

\U Cloton. A whoreson mad fellow's it was ^ whose do 
you think it was P 

Hamlet, Nay, I know not. 

1st Clotvn, A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! He 
poured a fiagon of Rhenish wine upon my head once. 
This same skull. Sir, was Yorick's skull, the king's jester. 

Hamlet. This P ITakes the skull.] 

1st Clown. E'en that. 

Hamlet. Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio ; a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times ; and now how 
abhorred in my imagination it is ! My gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how 
oft. Where be your gibes now P your gambols ? your 
songs P your flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table in a roar P Not one now to mock your own 
grinning P quite chap-fallen ^ Now get we to my lady's 
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chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
faYor most she come; make her laugh at that. — Prythee , 
Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Horatio. What s that my lord P 

Hamlet, Dost thou think Alexander look'd o' this 
fashion i' the earth ? 

Horatio, E'en so! 

Hamlet. And smelt so P Pah! [throws down the ikulL] 

Horaiio. E'en so my lord." 

Well and wisely have bards and philosophers moral- 
ized on the affecting scenes of chnrchyards. Who has 
pondered over the ** lines written in Richmond church- 
yard," by Knox, that will ever forget them P-*K>r Caro- 
line Bowles' (now Caroline Southey) '^Chapters on 
Churchyards P or Hervey's '' Meditations among the 
Tombs "? The noblest hymns in the world, the most 
inspiring lyrics, have been created within the spirit of 
the writer by a contemptation of the worthy or heroic 
deeds of the departed. Past from the scene of the 
living, those virtues that once seemed dull or obscure, 
become brighter and more radiant within the reflecting 
chambers of the memory, Alexander the Great wished 
that he had a Homer to record his conquests ; — ^how far 
more giorioua was that Augustus, who possessed a Horace ■ 
to perpetuate his patronage of poetry and of genius ! 

In the churchyard we behold the nothingness of hu* 
man pursnita, the litdeneea of mortal anxieties, the in- 
sufficiency of eatAIy aspirations. He who lived in a 
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palace, and sat at table with kings, is now limited to a 
narrow parcel of dust and is himself the food of reptiles, 
and of worms. The head, once glittering with a crown 
of gold, rests on the damp clay. The proud bosom, 
heaving high beneath its load of diamonds and jewels, is 
now ghastlied over with the green hues of corruption, 
and mantled with the fetid dews of the charnel-house ! 
But, although this frail human frame rots away in 
blank oblivion; although the noble faculties that en- 
tranced and dazzled mankind, are frozen up and con- 
gealed in the ice of death; although those limbs, once 
fair, and enchanting to look upon, are stiffened, and mo- 
tionless, and cold; yet, from that blank nothingness shall 
a glorious phceuix arise : the indestructible essence of the 
soul shall soar upwards like an unimprisoned eagle, and 
ascending above the golden pavilions of the morning, 
above the clouds, the sun, the stars, the blue azure vault, 
shall reach the peaceful dominions of heaven, and, sit- 
ting by the throne of the Most High, amid the am- 
brosial gardens of Eden, join with seraphim and cheru- 
bim, and blessed forms of angels, and prophets, and holy 
priests of God, to awaken for ever in bliss without end, 
rapture unutterable, shouting aloud amidst the over- 
whelming blaze of heavenly splendour, — '' Hosannah, 
Hosannah to the Highest," whilst ten million times ten 
millions of enthroned seraphs, h3rmning on celestial 
harps, shall swell the mighty chorus, singing everlast- 
ingly, " Alleluia ! salvation and glory, and honour and 
power to the Lord our God !*' 
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Then, O, not vain your sufferings, your repinings on 
earth ! Old man, whose white locks so long hare told 
of the hlossoms of the grave — ^thou, whose wife in early 
youth was torn from thy yearning arms«-whose chU- 
dren, one by one, dropped into eternity — ^who, for half 
a century, hast lingered on, solitary and alone, like some 
lightning'seared oak tree, on its mountain cliff, — mourn 
not, lament not, the voice of one mighty to save hath 
entreated for thee, where entreaty never was vain — ^and 
verily thou shalt have thy reward ;•— >' For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed thee, and 
shall lead thee unto living fountains of waters ; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from thine eyes." 

This tomb-stone tells of one who grew up in our vales, 
the delight and happiness of aU who basked in the sun- 
shine of her smiles. The balm and beauty of the mmrn- 
ing rested softly on her forehead and cheeks ; her eyes 
were bright and luminous as that sweetest of stars that 
accompanies the moon through the heavens; grace and 
elegance attended every step, all her motions ;— but, 
when just on the threshold of love requited, that manly 
soldier waiting to lead her to the hymeneal altar-— dis- 
ease came on the invisible wind, the fell fever dried up 
the swift current of life, and the bell which should have 
Sounded the glad tidings of her marriage vows, tolled 
dismally on the morning air, her nuptials with the grave, 
her alliance with grim Death. And thou, too, blessed 
creature, shalt ascend to those serene mansions, '* where 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.*' 
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B^ond, a few steps^ recline twa beantiful children, a 
boy and girl, who whilst yet scarcely advanced beyond 
the infancy of youth, were the pride, the darlings of the 
whole village. So much sweetness and gentleness, 
mingled with such extreme beauty, were surely never seen 
on this earth before ; no two wild flowers of the forest 
more fragrant, no two wild birds of the woods more af- 
fectionate, more devoted in their love. One SabbaUi 
morning beheld them at Church, sitting in the same pew, 
reading from the same book of prayer, kneeling on the 
some cushion, and walking along, hand in hand, along 
the same avenue, to the same ancestral hall,--^the next, 
they were linked in the cold embrace of Death together 
and were carried on the same day to the same grave. 
Heavenly cherubs — '* ye were lovely in your lives, and 
in death are not div^ed." Holy and innocent, ye shall 
stand before God in his kingdom, and sing in glory the 
hallelujahs of he«ven, for ever and evermore I 

What pen can describe the histories of one simple, 
remote, rural church-yard ? What harrowing memories 
what terrible associations are treasured there ! It is a 
book of the drama of life — the wildest record i>( the 
human heart, its feelings, afiections, agonies. Who 
would think to see this narrow mound of earth, how it 
speaks of hardships borne without repining— of piety 
endured in Joy and triumph,— of sorrow and pain i^evi- 
ated by hopes of the heavenly fiitare^-H>f yearnings and 
loves, and desires, passing like clouds of summer over 
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the panorama of life — and then of the bed of death, the 
burning tears of despairing friends and relatives, the dull 
grating of the cord that lowers the corpse to its last 
sleep, the harsh noise of the hard clay on the coffin, the 
sob, the tear, the agonizing farewell, groaned heavily 
from breaking and desolate hearts ! 

Their epitaphs, too, — ^how sacredly affecting are the 
epitaphs of the dead. It is the last declaration of the 
affection of the living for the departed. Every syllable 
is sanctified by the sighs and tears of those left behind. 
But Wordsworth, in his noble essay, attached to the 
'' Excursion," has already spoken in immortal language 
on this subject, — and the path which he has trodden, it 
would be profanation for me to enter. 

Two specimens of the more lofty and touching epi- 
taph we shall select, and our Church-yard meditation is 
at an end. The first is to Shakspere : — 

'* What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones. 
The labour of an age in piled stones. 
Or that his hallow'd relics should be hid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 
What need*st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment. 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 
And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie. 
That Kings, for such a tomb, might wish to die." 

Milton, 
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And with Wordsworth's beautiful and affecting monody 
on " Lucy" we shall conclude the present dissertation : 

" She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 
Besides the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 
She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; — 
But she is in her grave, and, oh. 

The difference to me !" 



JCLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



LINES 

Suggeited by the exhumation of a very ODcient Urn from th« 
Tumuli on Eston Nab, in Cleveland, Kovember 9, 1843. 



" How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their Country's wishes blest ! — 
By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes a Pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps fheir clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
And dwell a weeping hermit there." 

CoUifu, 

Keen blew the blast o'er Eaton's height,' 
The sun shone clear, the sky was fair. 

When bath'd in morning's earliest light 
We laid the dust of ages bare. 

Whilst eager hearts and straining eyes 

Unlock'd their kindred sympathies. 

Behold the Camp — the martial mound,* 
The trophies of Imperial Rome — 
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Once Freedom' consecrated ground. 
Her dearest heritage and home, — 
Whose Patriots learnt to bleed and die 
Beneath the Flag of Liberty ! 

Perchance, within this heap of stone, ' 
(The wilder'd heath its sable shroud,) 

Some conquering hero sleeps alone 
Whom Death, not Victory, subdued : 

Here all the mighty warriors stood 

Lamenting o'er the great and good. 

And who was he ? What distant age^ 

Boasted the tenant here inum'd ? 
What Chieftain big with Patriot rage. 

In whom the fires of Freedom burned ? 
What British Bruce, what Cleveland Tell 

Who, fighting for his country, fell 1 ' 

Did maddening shrieks enlarge the gale. 

Of wild-haired women wailing near 
Some prophet Druid cold and pale, 

Interr'd within this moimtain bier ? 
Or, wept they o'er the sacred form 
Of Bard whose Lyre could charm the storm ?^ 

Or, sprang he from^Monarchic Rome, 
Wielder of thunders o'er the Sea ? ' 

Say, Tyrant, were these hills thy home. 
To trample o'er the brave, the free — 
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Whose heights, O, Liberty^ are thine. 
Thy empire, and thy Realm divine ! 

None know ! Life, love and hope, were his. 
The pulsing heart, th' aspiring brow. 

Thoughts burning with tumultuous bliss. 
And passions red with fury's glowr- 

Smell, hearing, taste, the eagle's eye. 

And mind that rounds Eternity. 

< 

£ven like ourselves he gaz'd around. 

He saw old Ocean rolling near. 
He viewed th' expansive mountain-bound. 

Yon river flowing bright and clear : 
Whilst Eston Nab, and Roseberry 
Echoed the shouts of Victory ! ^ 

Come hither !— from your temples come — 
The proud, the ambitious, and the great ; 

Behold your ancient Fathers' home. 
How simple, and how free f]*om state : 

Two thousand years the storms have beat. 

And scarce these bones are crumbled yet. ' 

So fades the world ! Two Thousand Ybars< 
How doleful, like a midnight bell ! 

Eternity of hopes and fears. 
Who bravely fought, and nobly fell : 

Danes, Britons, Romans, all are gone 

Sole record now this Urn, — this stone ! — » ® 
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1. Eston Nab is a celebrated rocky height in Cleveland, and a 
famous landmark for Tessels navigating the Tees. Daring the 
late war, a Beacon was erected on it by tiie late Thomas Jackson, 
Esq., of Lackenby, and there yet remains a strong and durable 
castellated edifice, which may have been used for a similar purpose. 
The property on which the tumuli were opened, belongs' to the 
ancient family of Stapylton, of Myton Hall, by whom the author 
was granted Aill liberty to excavate, for the purpose more particu- 
larly of illustratiug his forthcoming work, " The History and 
Antiquities of Cleveland." 

2. " This Camp occupies the highest part of an extensive 
insulated hill with «n abrupt precipice on the North West ; and 
the Camp is formed by a simicircular trench, each end of which, 
terminates at the brink of the precipice, the edge of which is the 
diameter of the cirole, and the only defence of the Camp on that 
side. As the fonn of tlie Camp has not been dictated by necessity, 
we may infer that it has been originally a British work ; yet from 
the strength and beauty of the trench and gates, I am disposed to 
think that it has been subsequently occupied and improved by the 
Bomans." Young's History of Whitby Vol. II , p., 689. The 
tumuli were about a stone's-throw from this ancient encampment 

8 The first tumulus opened consisted of an immense mass of 
stones, carpeted over with heath, whilst a few feet beneath the 
surface lay a huge slab of rude, unpolished freestone, 7ft. 4in, 
long, and about 4ft. broad, in the cavity beneath which, no doubt 
had reposed the colossal remains of some ancient British chief- 
tain, Uiis tumulus being essentially British, and perhaps long 
anterior to the Christian era. 

4 Were I to follow the Rev. Mr. Graves in his fanciful coi^ec- 
ture, that Eston Nab is the famous Badon HUl, 1 might by a small 
additional prurience of imi^ination, pronounce this tumulus to 
be tfie tomb of King Arthur. The late Sir John Stevenson Hall 
has however bestowed that honour on Freeborough Hill — 

" Preeboroagh'f huge moant, Immortal Arthur's tomb," 

and I shall not therefore attempt to deprive that illustrious Prince 
of the dignity of his more majestic sepulchre. I may mention 
that the Badon Hill of History has been almost universally placed 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

5 It is probable, indeed pretty certain, that this encampment 
was originally British, and part of an extensive line of defence 
established on the neighbouring hills. Afterwards the Romans 
would occupy these entrenchments, and appear to have added 
considerably to their beauty and strength. We are therefore 
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justified in concluding that some ''British Brace, or Cleveland 
Tell" might here make a last straggle for expiring Liberty, and be 
inlnred in 4iiu place by his sorrowing coontrymen. 

6 The Bards in those days were only second in dignity to the 
Jdniid prieslSi and their obsequies were attended by their htedaett, 
wkiQ ehaaled songs of lamentation over their remains, and omn- 
memiwated their virtoss. 

7 This supposition is not unveasonahle, as the Romans eeitainly 
occnyied the eoeampment near, and might bury their dead in the 
oeighbouifaood t^fust the manner of the British. See iBneid, y. 
^71, and vi. dl3 to 286. AAer Misenus had been buried, the 
calcined bones were collected in a vessel (cadu$) and then tfie 
huro of the £neid eseeted over him an immense tumulus, — 
'' mgenti mole tepulervm unpomeri.** 

8 *' In fiDont is the mouth of the Biver Tees, the winding course 
of which may be traced many miles towards its source in the West, 
beyond which &e hills above Eiohmond, and some of the most 
^vated mountains in Lancashire, Westmoreland and Gumbeiiand, 
with the Cheviot Hills in Scotland, are visible ; while nearer at 
hind a great extent of Coast to tbe East and North, and the prin- 
cipal part of the County of Durham, witli villages and farm-houses 
interposed mvs he distinctly seen. Boseberry Topping with the 
range of Cleveland hills and the heights of Blackamoor, appear in 
the south." Chravetf History of Cleveland, p. 448. 

9 Qn opening the urn in the presence o^ our party, consisting 
of l&e Bev. J. Chamock, Bev. J. Holme, T. C. Wilkinson, Esq., 
of Newsll Hall, John Jackson, Esq., of Lackenby, John Jackson, 
Bsq.» Stokesley, and several gentlemen, from Stockton-on-Tees, we 
found tbe bones, consisting of three acetabuH, several pateUce, a 
large portion of the scapula, a zygomaUe process, the upper part 
of the Hlna, and numerous ribs, finger bones, pieces of skull, and 
teetby in a remarkable state of preservation. 'Hiere was a suflloient 
quantity to fill several large botdes, one of which the author pre- 
sented to the Bev. Dr. Young, of Whitby, and the rest to different 
Museums. 

10 The urn, yrJulch is of baked clay, presents a fine specimen of 
antiquity, and is perfect except in one small portion broken off by 
the spade of a workmap. Its Ifirgest circumference is 40 inchet, 
i^id its height about 17 inches. It was completely filled with 
human bones, overlaid with a small deposit of earth, i|nd th^ 
reason why the bones and urn were so complete, seems to hcve 
arisen from tbe circumstance of dieir being entirely protected 
fix>m the rain and weather, b^ a large shield-formed stone, laid 
over the mouth of the urn. This stone was curioualy (;4unre4 inyide, 
and will prove very interesting tq the Antiquarian. 
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REDCAR TO NEWCASTLE. 

" He that has saiFd upon the dark blue sea. 
Has view'd at times, I ween, a full fair sight. 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The tight sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the sight, — 
The glorious main expanding o'er the bow>. 
The convoy spread like white swans in their flight. 
The dullest sailor wearing bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves beneath each dashing 
prow." 

Ckilde Harold, Canto II. vl7. 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespere, B3nron, [all the greatest 
poets, ancient and modem, with what gusto and enthu- 
siasm, have they described the moving incidents of '' the 
far and melancholy main" — the images of winds and 
waves — the glory of the tides in storm or calm — the 
spirit-stirring panorama of beauteous vessels seeking 
their haven od some foreign strand — ^the delicate and 
faiiy-like aspect of sea-birds floating so gracefully before 
sun and breeze — the vastness, the loneliness of solitude 
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— all these have woven a spell withm the hearts and im- 
aginations of poets^ which, kindling their aspirations to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, has awakened all the 
irresistible influence of the muse, and in the language of 
Truth, which is ever eternal, the noble passages have 
come down to us through the lapse of ages, and remain 
as vivid and stedfast, as if the Homer of three thousand 
years ago were living and breathing amongst us now ! 

And who, in all the brilliant galaxy of bards, has 
spoken more nobly than our own immortal Byron : — 

^** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, — hh control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelFd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him shivering in thy playful spray. 
And, howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope, in some near port or bay, 
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And dashest bim again to earth ; there let him lay." 
Childe Harold, Canto IV. v. 179 & 180. 

So writes in scornful magi^ificence the author of 
Childe Harold, and the remainder of the Ode is a still 
higher and more commanding strain than the verses I 
have quoted. 

Return we to our own humble vocation. Redcar 
already passes from our immediate view ; the peaceful 
houses, the simply-beautiful church, even the broad 
white sands, with all the kind friends and visitors who 
bade us farewell. Only nature yet maintains her regal 
sovereignty; still we behold the blooming woods of 
Kirkleatham and Wilton, the tall firs beyond Uplea- 
tham; and, towering prominent over all, grim, vast, 
and majesties!, the rocky cliffs of Hunclifie and Row- 
clifie stretch along the beach. The sea-gull now greets 
us on her own domain, waving and curling in the sim- 
beams, anon floating high in air, then dashing fiercely 
like a gled-hawk amidst the waves ; the huge cormorant 
caws hoarsely in the distance, weaving his far and me- 
lancholy flight, and like halcyons of the waters, innume- 
rable divers, and other aquatic denizens, float gracefully 
amongst the billows, and seem to " beckon us the way 
that we should go !" 

Stimulating to the soul, eicciting to the spirit, is thie 
motion of our vessel, as she tracks the unfathomable 
paths of the deep. Pleasantly do the sea-breezes dash 
amidst the shrouds, joyous are the footsteps of our bark 
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on her proud career, f»ir the sight of all those snowy 
sails in the distance ; and hark, all at once along the old 
Ocean, sounds loud and high the music of our excellent 
hand, — ''God save the Queen!" — Queen of the 
Ocean, Queen of British hearts, heloved of all her sub- 
jects, in whose defence, to use the emphatic words of 
Edmund Burke, ''a million swords would leap from 
their scabbards." 

And now, with the morning sun just rising beyond the 

eastern clouds, which glow with all the splendours of 
topaz and ruby, and deck her couch with colours more 
lovely and radiant than ever adorned the bed of Persian 
Princess, we glance gaily over the wateis, tinctured with 
all the richest hues of Aurora, and happy, as it were, to 
embrace the first prow that disturbs its morning dreams. 
Beautifully the white houses of Seaton lie imaged 
along the sea. Rich are the landscapes that lie beyond 
—corn-fields, woods, hedgerows, towers, steeples, farm- 
houses, hamlets, and cottages; nor need we wonder that 
Seaton should always remain a deserved favourite with 
those who seek health, and repose near the sea, endea" 
vouring, in the pleasant seclusion of such a watering 
place, to escape from the care, dissipation, and anxiety 
of towns. 

Further, to our left, stands Hartlepool, proudly emi- 
nent amidst the rocks and waves. Ancient and venerable 
town, well has Sir Cuthbert Sharp depicted thy noble 
antiquities, when the Dane saluted thee from afar with 
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bit invading ships of barbarous Northmen, when Rome 
sought thy harbours with her warlike legions, when the 
Norman shook his banners along thy beleaguered towers. 
Could the Dane, the Roman, the Norman, behold thee 
now, how startled, how amazed would he be ! That 
forest of ships glittering in the sun, thy princely harbour, 
those reservoirs of wealth and iudustiy, — ^raU-roads, 
manufactories, docks, and steam engines ! — terror and 
dread, methinks, would have struck their fierce invading 
hosts, and the rush of a single engine, steam impelled, 
driven horror and consternation through all their ranks. 
Nor gaze we alone upon the ships, the church, the 
sculptured rocks, the innumerable fishing-smacks of old 
Hartlepool, Stockton and Middlesborough have sent 
forth their hundreds to see the pride of Northumberland, 
the glory of the North, add another golden chaplet to her 
brows, on the Race course of Newcastle. There goes iJie 
British Queen, there the British Dominion, and, far in 
the rear, approaches a third, whilst over the waves rings 
the buoyant measure of " the Keel Row," — hearts no 
doubt beating, like our own, with the happiness of the 
scene, and exultant at the prospect, which so soon will 
salute their senses with rapture and joy. 

On we go, the waves dancing beneath us, merrily as 
guests at a bridal feast. There is Castle Eden Dean, 
with its prattling brooklet, gliding in music to the sea. 
" Twenty years ago," says excellent John Andrew, 
the huntsman of our Cleveland hounds,. " I hunted along 
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that ridge^ with old Ralph Lamhton, and hnished the 
fox." " Twenty years/' thought we, what hundreds of 
pleasant parties of lovers and friends hare congregated 
there since the steeds of the hunters were heard in the 
glen, and the *^ gallant chiding " of the hounds awakened 
Echo, tremhling, in her cell. O, the soft words, the 
tremulous kisses, the kind endearments, the gentle mur- 
mars of alGfection, and touches of the hand tfafit thrilled 
through all the most secret caverns of the heart, — and 
only " twenty years !" How many are departed since 
then,— gone to their final resting place — ^past away and 
withered in their fragrance, like the myriads of primroses 
and violets, which, with their heavenliest incense, made 
halmy those heart-consecrated hours of love ! 
*' Clarens, sweet Clarens ! hirtfaplace of deep love ! 
Thine air is the young hreath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love : the hills ahove 
The very summits have its colours caught. 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks. 
The permauent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, 
then mocks. 

He who hath lov'd not, here would learn that lore. 

And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 

That tender mystery, will love the more. 

For this i* Lope's recess.** 

Childe Harold, Canto IV. 
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We are next presented with a bird's-eye view of Sea- 
ham. Seabam, like Middlesborough^ presents a re- 
markable proof of the commercial enterprise and vigour 
of the English character. It proves the indefatigable 
perseverance^ the indomitable ardour of the men of the 
Noi-th. Not many years ago scarce hsdf a dozen houses 
stood on this very spot, where now we are startled with 
a thriving town, warehouses, wharfs, hotels, and a parish 
church ! In the heart of a solid rock^ wealth and in- 
dustry have created a spacious and commodious harbour, 
where the abundant produce of the dif^tant mines pours 
forth to enrich their possessors, and numerous ships lie 
crowded there to convey it to the metropolis and the 
distant parts of the earth. We are indebted for all this 
to the princelv magnificence and untiring perseverance 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry. Sea- 
ham, too, in addition to its commercial, is rich b^ond 
any other portion of its coast in poetical associations. 
Here the wayward and misanthropic Childe Harold past 
many of the noblest hours of his youthful career. Every 
rock and woodland dale, — every shaded nook and mossy 
covert — is sanctified and hallowed with associatioiis of 
the mightiest of modem bards. We have often visited 
the scenes of his poetic inspirations, where by moon^ght 
he wrote or chanted the most enraptured passages of 
his greatest work, — the very tracks he visited with his 
affianced wife are still pointed out with veneration,-^ 
there is the little church porch under which he so often 
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entered; there too, is the simple but noble residence of the 
Milbanks, where he woo'd and won the lady whose fate 
and unfortunate destiny mingled with his own. Well 
is the noble bard yet remembered in^^the 'precincts of 
Seaham. His wild and eccentric feats are yet treasured 
in the memories of numbers who scarcely knew whether 
to attribute these ebullient vagaries to genius or insanity. 
In the solitary woods near the hall» where that little 
brook threads a sinuous path over its pebbled bed, 
amidst banks spangled with rarest wild flowers, he was 
heard reciting with loud voice at all hours, passages per- 
chance the most inspired of any which dropt from his 
pen, — ^it may be the very lines which commence our 
essay, — that magnificent ode to the sea, which for power 
and splendour has never been surpassed by any poet, 
ancient or modern^ Alas I he, too, is gone ! Requies^ 
cat in pace. ! 

We now pass Sunderland — Sunderland on the Sea. 
Hail to thee, Sunderland, bold bulwark of ocean, home 
of brave and gallant mariners, abode of loveliness and 
beauty, of stem fearless bosoms, and manly intrepid 
hearts. A nobler pier cannot well be seen in any part 
of the British isles. How graceful is that arch of iron 
spanning the burthened waters of thy wealth-producing 
Wear — ^and, surely, if commerce and enterprise com- 
mand respect, where are they to be found more aspiring, 
more abundant, than in thee P Sunderland, too, speaks 
loudly of the vigorous perseverance of the North. A 
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century since it was scarcely better than a fishing ham- 
let ; now it is a third-rate port of the kingdom — an em- 
porium of the commerce of the North — the abode of 
merchants, manufacturers, and opulent ship-owners — a 
city (let us call it) ample, opulent, and abounding in 
arduous enterprise ! 

Behold, now, behold the wondrous caverns sculptured 
out of the hard rocks by the constant beating — the per- 
petual thunders of the sea \ And O, if you love us, gen- 
tle reader, take down Don Juan, and read aloud the 
exquisite second canto, from verse 131 to 159, for never 
was poetry more exquisite, — ^never in this world was 
i^erse written that so pierces the spirit, and calls forth 
the "heart's ruin.** But, 
" The coast — I think it was the coast that I 
Was just describing — ^yes, it was the coast." — 
And on this very coast, on that very spot, twelve years 
ago, I wandered, ere I had ever published one line 
of print, and, when nought save the love of nature was 
known to me, without the power of expressing it. And 
thou, poor neglected, murdered author of " The Ocean 
Bride," and the " Songs of the Prophecies," wert the 
companion of my pilgrimage. Alas ! where is the re- 
tribution on thy merciless oppressor ? Do the heavens 
contain no lightnings to scorch his marble heart ? And 
these were the lines then written by thee, poor victim of 
brutal tyranny, on this rocky strand, which now enchains 
ray tear-swollen eyes: — 
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" Fnll many an arch with carving quaint. 
And likeness of a statued saint. 
On capital and pillar, stretch 
In Gothic graodeur o'er that beach; 
The youthful dreamer's ardent eye. 

The oriel's rich tracery. 
May fashion out; where, glancing through » 
The gaze falls on the waters blue. 
Arch after arch, by tempests worn. 
On the sea-fretted colimms borne. 
Fatigues the eye, as falls away 
Their shafted wonders from the day ; 
Their shadows frowning far into 
Springs of the holiest crystal hue — 
And bright as from the morning dew 
Around each pedestal the brown 
Sea-weed, like sculpturings hath grown ; 
The limpit and the muscle cling. 
The moss its tapestry doth fling. 
With many a strange, crustaceous thing 
Unto the wasted shaft, that bends 
Beneath the fabric it suspends. 
Whose worn, and serried roofings smile 
Mournful, like some cathedral aisle. 
High relics seem they of some siate 
Of old renown, worn down by Fate ; 
We iancy at each echoing tread. 
To walk some City of the Dead ; 
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And peer into the gloom to see 
The young arrested in their glee. 
The aged on their hended knee 
Palsied to marhle as they stand, 
Ishmonie, in thy land !" 

Ocean Bride, Canto VI. 
Farewell, now, ye scenes once heloved so dearly — 
farewell, ye rocks heetling so proudly along the waves — 
ye now but image the memory of one who is carried 
away, by Destiny, beyond the reach of earthly good or 
evil: — 

" He is dead, gone to his death-bed. 
All under the willow tree." — Chatterton, 
That tall, solitary remnant of an ancient world ^as it 
would seem) ! Marston Rock, is a fine, romantic, pic- 
turesque object to the sea-bound wanderer. Lo ! it 
stands solitary, and holds an undisputed reign amidst 
the raging billows. Centuries have rolled over its hoary 
forehead, and still it rules, lord of the Ocean, and mon- 
arch of the storms. Like some lone Titan, it towers 
amid the sunbeams, unterrified and unsubdued ; heedless 
of tide or tempest — and as if old Neptune himself 
guarded it, and held forth his dreadless trident, to shield 
it from the progress of the waves. 

There, you see, scooped out of the solid limestone 
rock, is a house, — an actual living tenement — Peter 
Allan's Maritime Hotel. Peter, who is altogether a 
most remarkable character — the most jovial fellow, and 
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the best shot within twenty miles — the greatest scamp, 
also, some would say — ^here Peter rules over his solitary 
domain, " the monarch of all he surveys/' and can 
serve the hungry or thirsty wayfarer, with abundance 
of good homely cheer, aye, and with a hundred strange 
stories of miraculous adventiure besides. For, d'ye see, 
Peter has been a bit of a smuggler in hb time, — has 
fought up hill and down dale, half through the country, 
— ^and, verily, at this day, he would supply a Teniers or 
Murillo with a magnificent face and head of freebooter, 
bandit, or Aleppo pirate. Is it possible Lord B3nron had 
Peter in his eye when he painted old Lambro P 

But already we have almost reached our journey's 
end. Tyuemouth, pleasant Tynemouth, dearest and 
most delightful of watering places, —behold, like a sea- 
bird on its cliff, the darling village toweis in loveliness 
there ! That is the glorious remnant of a venerable 
Priory, so chaste and simple in its antiquity, so mon- 
archical in its old age, the King Lear of ruins. Last 
time we passed that princely relic we gazed on a soldier's 
funeral. His comrades fired the last shot over their 
comrade's corpse, and as the waves dashed mourniully 
against the rocky bulwark. Echo sounded back a last 
mournful Farewell !. Alas, poor fellow, that pitiless 
Ocean was his tomb. He had swum beyond his reach, 
and the returning billows, on which he had floated re- 
joicingly onward, vigorous in life and health, brought 
his pulseless body, cold and livid to his weeping com- 
panions. 
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Newcastle now greets us, gay, lively, joyous New- 
castle ; but already our task is ended, our song " sunk 
into an echo." It is the Race Course, tents. Grand 
Stand, youth, beauty, splendour, thousands on thousands 
of happy living creatures 1 All gaiety, exultation, rap- 
turous joy, and what can we think or write amidst the 
far-spread, dazzling confusion P Our musings of the 
sea are ended, away now with all contemplation, mu- 
sing, melancholy I See, beauty waves her scarf applaud- 
ingly on the breeze, a shout, a mighty noise as of ten 
thousand cannons ; axe they all mad P " AxM mere," 
"Bee's Wing!" " Bee's Wing for ever !" Go a-head 
Bee's Wing !" " Bee's Wing has won the cup ! !" 
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THE MEETING. 

"It was thtf soothing hour, jast when the rounded 

Bed sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 
Which seems as if the whole green earth it bounded 
Circling all Nature, hushed, and dim, and still. — " 

•• •• •• •• •• 

*'Ala8 ! the loTe of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a feaifiil thing.—" — ^Btbov. 

/ We stood beside the ocean 

We gazed upon the sky, 
Wliilst the waves with gentle motion 

Softly sung their lullaby ; 
And I look'd upon her face^ 

But I could notj dar'd not speak. 
For the past sprang up apace. 

And my heart was like to break. 

We had wandered forth together. 
When the summer heavens' were fair. 

But a blast of winter weather 
Shook our spirits' with despair; 

Cruel words and harsh were spoken. 
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Thou shalt wed him, daughter, never :" 
Ah, how idle was the token — 
Love — true love — exists for ever ! 



And still the sun shone hrightly. 

The sea-hirds hover'd near. 
The foam-topp'd waves fell lightly 

Among the sea-shells near ; 
The sparry-spangled grotto 

Among the rocks gleam'd fair. 
Where true-love*s hallowed motto 

Recorded our despair. 

seat thee gentle maiden. 

Best and dearest rest thee here, , 
For my heart is over-laden 

With its agony and fear ; 
Let my hosom he thy pillow 

Whilst I gaze within thine eyes. 
For gently falls the hDlow, 

And sweetly smile the skies. 

How truly I have lov'd thee 
Through darkness and despair. 

How wildly passion mov'd me, 
Let these burning tears declare ; 

Every light that shines in heaven. 
Every sound on earth seem*d gone. 

But thine eyes like stais of even 
And the music of thy tongue. 



(( 
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Though harsh voices may surround U9» 
Though rude tempests rage between, 

Like yon azure heavens* around us. 
Love like ours shall smile serene. 

Bars of iron cannot sever 
When true hearts united are. 

Love will bloom and bum for ever, 
Fix*d and steadfast as a star ! 



'' My bark is on the water. 

And the breezes lightly float, 
Let us go sweet ocean-daughter. 

Where fierce hate can harm us not : 
In the lone and far Savannah 

A green bower Til build for thee. 
Where the birds shall sing hosannah. 

And the flowers thy couch shall be." 

A tear-drop lingered brightly 

In that eye of softest blue. 
The blush of love dawned lightly 

On that cheek of purest hue ; 
"To the wide-world's farthest border. 

Though the stormy ocean roar, 
I obey my true-love's order — 

I will tend thee evermore !" 
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SOUTH WALES, No. L 

Wale? ougbt to be dear to this country, for it was the 
retreat and stronghold of our brave ancestors, when 
invasion drove them from their native land into these 
unapproachable fastnesses ; it has shown great valour 
and decision in resisting the attacks of some of the 
bravest and most warlike of the Plantagenet kings ; and 
it has given to the literature of this country many very 
high and brilliant names, among whom I need only 
mention the late lamented and most excellent of women 
Felicia Hemans — '* one of the sweetest singers of Israel." 

At the same time in this, my running commentary on 
Wales, I shall not fatigue the reader by describing le- 
gends, antiquities, nor local histories, but shall confine 
myself as nearly as possible, to the mere aspect of the 
country, to the more striking manners of the Inhabitants, 
and to a brief and succinct account of themost remarkable 
and interesting objects that appeared in the route which 
we adopted. 

First, then, I may premise that we set out from Lon- 
don by the Gloucester mail, and after passing through 
much of England that is interesting, and obtaining a 
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glance at the classic towers of Oxford, and the healthy 
retreats of Cheltenham, we reached, late at night, the 
small town of Ross. 

Ross is a sweet little place, heautifully situated on the 
celebrated Wye ; the country in the neighbourhood is 
rich, romantic, and highly cultivated ; and one of its 
chiefest recommendations is, that it was the biith place 
of the '' Man of Ross," celebrated by Pope and others 
as '' passing rich on forty pounds a-year '" — a man, who, 
with the smallest means, frugally husbanded, educated 
a numerous family, performed constant acts of charity 
and kindness to his neighbours, and at his death ]X)»- 
sessed considerable wealth. His name was John Kyrle. 
Wordsworth and Scott have also done honour to thii 
worthy clerg3anan. From Ross we set out on the 
following morning to Monmouth up the Wye, a sweet 
and romantic river which crosses the eastern part of 
Radnorshire, and also Herefordshire, and after dividing 
the counties of Gloucester and Monmouth, finally termi- 
nates in the mouth of the Severn, near Chepstow. 

The first object of importance that demands attention 
is Goderick castle — an ungainly object, bearing a sort 
of mongrel appearance, betwixt a Chinese Pagoda, and 
a Turkish minaret. It contains, however, a very fine 
and valuable collection of ancient armour, which cost 
a considerable sum of money. 

Old knights and kings are here beheld, clad in those 
same habiliments, iu which they met the foe and con- 
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quered ; here we see the biazen helmet which the sword 
could never cleave ; the impenetrable cuirass ; the braced 
links of steel ; the huge two-handed sword ; the battle 
axe; and the deadly bow and arrow, so fatal in our 
ancient battles to the ranks of the Frenchmen. 

Yet after all it struck me as astonishing, that our wise 
forefathers should for so many ages have persisted in 
hampering themselves vrith so much useless rubbish, 
which must have seriously impeded their efibrts, both in 
fighting and running away. 

It was King James, of stijpid memory, who said of 
our knights, that " they could hurt nobody, and nobody 
could hurt them." 

Close to the new building stand the ruins of the 
ancient castle. They are yet in good preservation, 
especially the tower and the banquetting room ; they 
possess a wide and commanding range of scenery ; and 
are themselves very interesting, as they are at a distance 
completely shrouded ; and when the traveller approaches 
nearer he cannot help moralizing on the power of time, 
which has planted the ivy and wild ash on those walls 
which once shone forth so proudly ; and hath spread the 
grass and the weed on those floors, where once was song 
and feasting— and the voice of merriment and acclamation. 

From the old towers we behold far and wide, fair 

wooded hills, and spreading pastures; everything lay 

bathed in beauty around ; and as far as the eye could 

reach, the silver Wye glided along, as clear and as pure 

as if its fountains were in Paradise. 

u 
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Sailing along we observed a neat and elegant, but 
small monument, and on enquiry found it was erected 
to the memory of a young gentleman, named Warre,. 
aged 16 years, who was drowned Sept. 14, 1804. Hia 
agonized parents beheld the dying struggle from the 
shore ; they saw his arms widely spread for aid ; his eyes 
glaiing in death; and they heard the last wild shriek of 
utter desperation, — ^yet they could not aid him; and 
they saw the naked corpse of their dear child dragged U> 
their feet; the breath gone, and the light of life-*-< 
quenched for ever ! I could not help thinking that this 
was a wild world we lived in — that at every step we 
moved their might lie the history of a woe that waa 
unknown — that perchance every sound of the running 
waves might be a dirge for some departed spirit. How 
sweet over such a grave would have been some simple 
inscription like this : — 

The village youth unto his grave shall bring 
Selected garlands each returning spring — 
Selected sweets in emblem of the clay 
Who underneath this hallowed turf doth lay. 
Like him they flourished beauteous to the eye. 
Like him too soon they languish and they die. 
The scenery all the way along the river here is truly 
beautiful, and extremely calculated for the inspiration of 
poetry. In certain parts the river seems entirely sl^ut 
into a little Paradise of its own ; the rich fringes of the 
trees hang down to its waters, and are reflected gracefully 
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Vftck Agtiin fts from a mirror ; the tall rocks look out 
irom their foliage here and there like so many htige 
old castles ; and pleasantly interspersed among the low 
grounds^ ate msmy lovely cottages^ where one might 
think strife) and ^in and soirvyw could never come. And 
this is the property which was offered by the gratitude 
of the English nation^ to the Duke of Wellington^ for 
the glorions seirices be rendered this country ; and 
which the Duke most nnpoetically declined — "because 
a wms Bofarjtom Londfm" 

A little further along was the little church where 
** glorious" Harry of Monmouth was baptized — he of 
Crecy and Poictiers — the conqueror of France — the 
nobler kmg, perhaps^ that ever sat on the British or any 
othffiT throne. 

Next came we to " Symonds Yat" 

ft ^The rock that seems to ciy 

Go found about me neighbour Wye." 

The scenery here is likewise the finest imaginable— 
and is one of the two *' grand " scenes — or rather it is 
«*fce grand scene — for truly may Wye, so sweetly termed 
••Sylvan Wye,** pride herself above all English streams, 
sbA regovee in her sloping banks, her thick intertwining 
woods, her graceful uplands, and the constant murmur 
-of her own crystal waves. 

Thus I have given a very imperfect account of the 
delightful objects seen during the tour between Ross 
and Monmouth ; but if any man would feel their true 
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beauty himself, let him put on his walking shoes^ and 
know them personally : — ^well will he be repaid for the 
toil and trouble he may put himself to in the perusal. 

Monmouth is an ancient and celebrated town built on 
the confluence of the Monnow and the Wye ; it is the 
birth place of Harry the fifth, and commercially carries 
on considerable trade with Bristol. Whatever may be 
its antiquity it certainly has no great pretensions to 
neatness, elegance, or gentility — ^most of the houses 
being of a shabby and inferior appearance, and the 
streets are narrow, mean, and ill paved. 

On the day we entered this place there had been a 
Fair, and hence we had an opportunity of seeing the 
different varieties of ^rsons belonging to the country. 
We noticed that many of the people spoke the Welch 
in all its perfection — ^and from the pugnacity displayed, 
towards the evening, we had reason to suppose, that 
the Welch were by no means so peaceable as the present 
state of civilization might presuppose. However, they 
do not like to be called Welch — though at the same time 
they come very near Shakspeare's description of Parson 
Evans in the merry wives of Windsor, and the men 
neither have the manliness, nor the women the loveliness^ 
of the English nation. 

But we must go to Tintem — that Tintem immortalized 
in so many undying lays ; and honoured by the adoration 
of such of the greatest minds this land has overproduced 
or neglected. Tintem is situated a few miles from 
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Chepstow; it is completely embowered among the 
multitudes of forest tiees that surround it; the Wye is 
close beside it ; whilst all around and shutting it out 
as it were from the worM, lies a range of beautifully 
wooded hills> that stretch to the utmost boundary of 
vision. The roof of the Abbey is completely gone, so 
that its interior is open to heaven ; the floor where monks 
were wont to kneel in prayer, is covered with grass ; 
the walls are now shrouded with ivy and other climbing 
plants, and in the hollows the birds build their nests : 
where the bells were wont to sond to vespers, now all 
is silent, save when the winds breathe among the cran- 
nies ; and the altar is broken down, the statuary defaced, 
and the tombs of monks and martyrs shattered and past 
away. 

" Yet do we love these ancient ruins i 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history : 
And questionless, here in this open court 
(Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy tempests) some men lie interred. 
Who loved the church so well, gave largely to it. 
And thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till Domesday. But all things have their end ; 
Churches and cities (which have decease like men) 
Must have like death that we have.'* 
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LINES 

On the death of an old man who perished in the snow-storm of 

1844. 

O'er Freeborough hill, and Stangbow wood. 
O'er Moorsholm moor the wind blew cold. 

The raven hoarsely scream'd for food. 
The beasts stood trembling in the fold^- 

Whilst whirling high, dense flakes of snow 

Fell fast about that aged man. 
The wintry tempests wildly blow. 

More fiercely round his temples wan. 

Night came, the glimmering beams decline. 
No sheltering roof, no cottage near. 

There's not a star in heaven doth shine 
Nor taper's lonely welcome here. 

Fast onwards, like a rushing wave 
The fleecy snows rush drifting on, — 

Ah, cold and chill will be thy grave 
Poor wanderer, ere the morning sun ! 
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Now blacker glootns the scowling night 
And wilder, drearer, spreads the moor 

Blast follows blast with gathering might. 
And eddying drifts confound him sore. 

Nought doth he hear, nought doth he see, 
Still feebler grows the old man's tread,—- 

Save but the storms that wander free ; 
It is the silence of the dead. 

His eyes grow faint, his eyebaUs dim. 
What hope, what solace is their nigh. 

Pale Phantoms o'er his vision swim — 
He sinks upon the heath to die. 

Alas, the sights that hover near 
His cottage hearth, his blazing fire. 

His weeping wife so lov'd, so dear. 
His children wailing for their sire. 

The snows lie chill upon his brow 

The gathering tempests stop his breath—* 

Is it an angel greets him now P — 
Tis Azrael, — 'tis the angel Death ! 

Yet, often shall the housewife tell 

His story by the winter grate. 
And aged shepherds' sadly dwell 

Upon his uncomplaining fate. 
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We now come to Ike town df Brecon, tbe ciq>ital of 
Brecknockshire. It is called by tbe Welcb, Aber Hon- 
dy, and is seated at tbe confluence of tbe Hondy and 
tbe Usk; orer wbich river is now built a handsome 
bridge. Brecon is a very ancient place, containing a 
good collegiate cburcb, of a somewhat commanding 
exterior, and situated in the western part of the town. 
It has likewise a small garrison of soldiers, is well in- 
habited, and on the whole presents a very respectable 
appearance to the traveller. The old casde which was 
once of great extent and dimensions, strongly built and 
fortified, and presenting an aspect of terror to the ene- 
my, is now like so many other Welch castles, in a state 
of utter delapidation and ruin ; but sufficient remains to 
tell of its former magnificence. 

All round Brecon swells a range of high mountains 
— the " Brecon Mountains;*' — and the river Usk, which 
is of a romantic character, flows gently along through a 
compass of noble scenery, and from the centre of a very 
bold and commanding country. 
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It may be a pardonable vanity on my part to men- 
tion^ that it was whilst wandering along this pleasant 
river, on a lively September morning, I composed the 
*' Destruction of the Monasteries." 

" The gentle Usk is murmuring at my feet. 
The old Beacon mountains swell into the sky, 
Gover'd with mists as with a winding sheet. 
' Tis mom, and glittering dews around me lie ; 
Green woods, rich pastures, meet the enraptur'd 

eye. 
And happy human sounds are in mine ear ! — 
■ How gladly might the poet live and die. 
Passing a pure and holy hermit here. 
Nor know of worldly strife, sigh, agony, and tear !' 

England, Vol, 11. 
Indeed it is in such scenery, actuated by such emo- 
tions, and excited by such impulses, that the mind of 
the poet is wrapt into inspiration ; his S3rmpathies are 
roused, his heart becomes abandoned to the most de- 
lightful emotions, and then it is, that he pours out the 
" full tide of song," and by the strength and passion of 
his feelings, communicates the like energy to others, 
and perchance makes the whole world his listeners. 
Not in crowded cities and amid the noise and conten- 
tions of men, does the poet amass his wealth ; like the 
bee he sports from flower to flower and gathers it there ; 
the holy shapes of nature are his companions ; he dwells 
in solitude but is not alone, for all the forms of creation 
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are his bodom friends, and for them he entertains the 
liveliest sympathy : and if the world knows him not, and 
coffers of gold are not laid at his feet, well is he repaid 
by the high promptings of his own soul> by the proud 
elevation and haughty defiaaoe of his own spirit 

To return;^— from Brecon we set out for Built, 
{9o\mded Beelth) a pretty town, which stands on the 
river Wye» nearer its origin. This walk was the wildest 
and most sublime range we liad yet seen. We ascended 
for miles, and when we had reached the highest part of 
the mountains, found ourselves in a country completely 
barren and nowhen any human dweiling to be «een. 

The poor sheep that now and then appeared before 
us, seemed in a state of of complete laoftiitaon, and con- 
sumption was visibly pictured on their plaintive and 
melancholy physiognomies. Far as the eye could reach 
was one long and wide wilderness ; not a tree, not a 
shrub could be seen ; the grass seemed not lo find any 
suitable nourishment, but faded away hopdessly in otter 
decay-*-4t was a country where *' the spirit of solitude" 
might have planted his tent-*-where desolation might 
have dwelt amid the terror of the tempests. 

On reaching Built, a walk of thirty miies* I confess 
I was much depressed and fatigued, and only fauiy re- 
covered myself by partaking of an exceUent dinner of 
trout, chicken, and Wekh mutton, with the better part 
of a bottle of port. 

My friend and I had frequent occasion in our labo- 
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rious travels, to find the efficacy of good eateitaimnent* 
It was a favourite theory of ours, that good living should 
always accompany hard Unl; and though somewhat 
poetically inclined, I candidly own that a good and 
well set oat dinner always has to me an inexiiressihto 
charm^ more especially when accompanied with that 
'' Falemian '* which Horace loved to ennoble, and which 
was '' the death of Anacreon. 

I do not altogether like to see a/' Bard more fat thau 
Bard beseems,** like him of the Castle of Indolence^ 
but it is clear to me, that with the fate of such men ap 
Otway and Chatterton before us, it is the bounder 
duty of all poets to indulge in the benefits of the table 
and give no mercy to anything in the shape of the 
agreeable, 

I was veiy much struck by observing that among 
those wildj untameable, and really sublime r^ons^ 
travellers never venture. They seem to have an abso* 
lute horror of bye*roads, and walking on foot; and 
uatmre in her most glorious dress, with her mountains, 
cliffs, cataracts^ and remote deserts, has no charms for 
the generality of tourists, unless they can at the sam^e 
time have pleasant conveyances, pleasant roads, and 
pleasant ti'eatmenU In vain might the Devils Bridge 
yawn over the vast abyss of waters if there was not a 
good high road to conduct the admirer of nature ;— in 
vain might Niagara rattle among his rugged precipices 
if there was fio inn at the border of it^ where the Amer- 
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ican might spit^ the Dutchman smoke, the Frenchman 
blaspheme, and the Englishman grumble. 

English people will never travel without the accom- 
paniment of comfort in everything; the consequence is 
that that portion of the country which is really worth 
seeing and admiring, is rarely visited by them ; they 
prefer the pleasant lodgings of Aberystwith infinitely to 
Snowden and Cader Idris. At Built, I saw one of the 
strangest sights I ever noticed, because it was so unex- 
pected. This was a Polish Jew drest in the usual full 
flowing robes, who was walking along the road with his 
daughter. The girl was about sixteen years of age, 
very agreeably drest, and of the most beautiful and 
interesting countenance. She had the fine Jewish con- 
tour of face (an elongated oval) her eyes weie round, 
large, and black, her hair neatly braided (after the 
fashion of Giulietta Grisi), was folded close round her 
forehead, and her nose had that fine Phidian polish so 
peculiar to the appearance of the Jewish women. All- 
together, she reminded me of the Rebecca, described 
by Sir Walter; and certainly she was not inferior in 
beauty. The girl and her father were evidently travelling 
the country for pleasure, and probably had their con- 
veyance and servants near. Still it seemed strange to 
see among these wildernesses of mountains so singpilar 
a sight : — ^persons who perhaps had come beyond the 
sea thousands of miles ; — a proscribed people — a doting 
father, and a fair child, whose loveliness was enough to 
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transpoit that dreary region and those uncultivated 
moors, into fertility and a paradisoi 

In the evening I went out with my rod and caught a 
few dozen trout and smelt, or, as they are called in 
Scotland, par. The smelt is a very beautiful small 
fish caught chiefly in September, and only found in 
certain rivers, and especially such as are swift and streamy, 
with shallows and stony channels. 

The gentleman with whom I was travelling, had long 
been engaged in a contest with other scientific men on 
this subject, but which like many matters of the same 
natuie had not yet terminated. He was much struck 
at the facility with which these fish took bait, such a 
circumstance having been denied ; and also at the size 
of some of the smelt. James Hogg, whose fame is 
well known, asserts that these par are young salmon : 
that their egi*ess from the river coiresponds to the time 
of perfecting of the salmon spawn ; that they have the 
salmon shape of the head and body ; and finally that 
after cutting the tails of the par or smelt, he has two 
years dSieTwards caught the same as salmon, and this 

beyand all matter of doubt. Now Dr. , and all 

the scientific arguers on this matter, deny these premises 
in toto ; but in a paper in the Quarterly Journal of Ag- 
riculture, by my friend the late Matthew S. Milton, 
Esq., the other side is successfully occupied, and it is 
there 1 think sufficiently proved, that par are, and ulti- 
mately become salmon. 
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It may be proper here to make some remark on tfad 
women oi Wales ; and in speaking of tbem^ I must not 
be understood as referin^ to the ladies, who are for the 
most part well educated and accomplished^ and indeed 
enjoy all the advanta<res of the ladies of England. Be- 
Sides, in speaking of them it must always be borne iu 
mind that Wales produced Felicia Hemans, — than whom 
a sweeter, more elrxjiient^ at)d more heavenly-minded 
woman never lived. The common class of women, or 
those dependent more or less on their daily labour — ad 
also those a little above this rank, are I must confess-, 
exceedingly ugly, 'fliey are of a squat, short, hard, 
awkward, bony make, much after the appearance of a 
cane chair, and equally uninviting i should imagine iti 
other respects* Besides, they have a keen, sharp, 
mountain-fox kind of look, which seems quite familiar 
with mi^ts and tempests. Such women of this kind as 
I met on the roads, or saw at the markets, always wore 
men's hats> and very frequently their coats ; so that it 
was extremely difficult to ascertain the sex of the indi- 
vidual ; — ^inasmuch as from the faces alone, much doubt 
might easily arise. Then as for language, which is 
" a most excellent thing in* woman," it was certainly 
the most barbarous attempt at articulation I have in my 
time ever witnessed. Considering that females are a 
class through the whole range of creation, that possess 
the superior power of song over the male, and have much 
sweeter and more fascinating modes oi expressing 
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tbotnseJves tJbian males, it certainly much astonished 
me to heax those Welch pseudo^females in the act of 
conversation. 

No barbarism cun by possibility be more grating than 
theirs ; — ^no remote Hotentotism, nor Susquehanah 
alphabet can be more monstrous in the pronunciation 
than the Welch dialect — dialect it must bo called, for 
language it never can be, which is not civilized and is 
not a polite mode of conveying sentiments. I fear, 
however, that in continuing this subject, I may be unfor- 
tunate enough to hurt irritable feelings of these ancient 
Britons, and as I always entertain great hon*or of vio- 
lating that extreme respect which is due from all men to 
the "ladies of creation," I must here stop my diatribes. 

And now for Mr. Gilpin. This gentleman was in his 
day a great man among travellers. It was he who 
divided the Wye into " three grand scenes *' — and in 
continuation of his narrative he has written much to 
perplex and more to disgust regarding South Wales. 
The only part I shall mention here — and distinctly do I 
remember almost the words, for I read them on Sep- 
tember the 10th at the town of Built, in the evening of 
a very fine day — Mr. Gilpin then asserts that mountain 
scenery is dull and stupid, that he sees no great merit 
in crags and precipices, that those great arks of the past, 
swelling their peaks even into the thunder cloud, have 
for him no particular charm, and that in truth he prefers 
vale scenery infinitely to these things ^ that for him the 
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purling brook, the flowery garden, and the geese ran- 
ing about a village green, have a far more inestimable 
appearance. 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



IMPROMPTU LINES 

ON A YOUNG LADY VISITING FRANCE AND THE RHINE. 



t< 



0, saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o'er the border^ 

She's gane like Alexander 
To spread her conquests farther. 



Return again fair Lesley 

Retiu'n to Caledonie, 
That we may brag we hae a lass 

There's nane again sae bonnie." — Bubns. 

The ship that bears thee o*er the salt sea-foam. 
Far from the pleasures of thy youthful home. 
Leaves not on English ground thy like behind. 
Wafts richer treasure than the pearls of Ind : 
Ye waves rebel not ! clouds and storms depart ! — < 
Or ye will rend in twain some lover's heart. 



Breasting the Kentish shore thou wilt behold 
Britannia's bulwarks, cliffs and headlands bold. 
The rocks of Albion which sweet Shakespere sung, 
(Where, gathering samphire, the poor sailor hung,) 
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And Dover's castle- walls still towering high 
Beloved alike hy Ocean and the sky ! 

Fast roll the waves along that Channel free. 
Loud sweep the breezes o'er the bounding sea ; 
But, loveliness like thine,will still command 
Homage from winds, and waves, and stormy strand. 
Whilst beauteous sea-birds hovering in the air. 
Rejoicing linger o'er a form so fair. 

Thou'lt see Boulogne's bright shore, — where, long ago. 

In youth's glad prime, I wander'd to and fro. 

Dear are its upland walks, — ^yea, evei dear, 

Ev'n the harsh rocks, and sea defying pier ; 

Dear that lone beach, erst sanctified to love. 

Where Naiads once, and sea-nymphs seem'd to rove. 

And thou wilt wander the gay realm of France, 
Region of beauty, chivalry, romance. 
Through vales sweet-smiling, and majestic towns. 
Groves fresh and verdant, fields which Plenty owns ; 
Swains frank and courteous, maidens pure, retin'd. 
Will hail thy presence with a welcome kind. 
And, mourning Scotland's vanished treasure, f see 
A Queen of love and beauty still in thee ! 

Would I were with thee in th' Imperial town, 
(The pride of cities, Europe's jewell'd crown;) 

•fBeferring to the lovely and unfortunate Queen Mary Stuart. 
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To roam with thee along the gentle Seine^ 
'Mid pleasant vineyards^ hright with summer rain. 
Pace the gay Boulevard^^ Palais Royale--^ 
Jardines des PlanUs-^Champs-Elyseer^^ejidi all 
The festooned walks^ rich parks^ and temples free^-^ 
Majestic Louvre, gorgeous Tuilleries. 

No more the clanging trumpet frights each street. 

No more is heard the furious war-steeds' feet ; 

Riot and red rehellion, sunk to rest. 

No longer stir each palpitating hreast : 

But cheerful smiles and laughter-heaming eyes. 

Will greet thee oft with sympathising sighs. 

And love-adoring whispers kiss the air. 

Wondering from what hlest inhere sprang one so fair. 

And thou wilt view majestic and divine. 
Immortal, glorious, ever-honour'd Rhine, 
Rolling right onward heautiful and hold. 
Tinged with cerulean hue, or evening's gold, 
Mayence's proud towers, Cologna's spire- wreath 'd town. 
And lofty Ehrenstein's flower-mantled crown. 
Grim forests spectre-haunted, dark and dun 
And vineyards gleaming in the setting sun. 

The silvery waters of Geneva's lake 
Seraphic music in thy heart shall make ; 
The simple cottage, and the homes of old. 
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Dwellings of Truth and Freedom thou*lt beholdi 
Glad-hearted maidens sporting in their glee, 
A people like our own, erect and free ; 
Mountain and vale — perchance the very dell, 
Birthplace of Liberty and William Tell. 

Yet lady, though fresh prospects bring delight, 
Rhine please thine ear, and Gallia charm thy sight. 
Though fertile vales, proud towns, and temples high. 
Salute thee, —verdant groves and balmy sky — 
Nor fields, nor skies, nor cities like thine own 
O'er the broad earth yon Sun can shine upon. 
Nor, (pardon, lady, if I rashly swear!) 
Can Rhine, nor France, boast aught like thee so lair. 
Nor truer poet-heart proclaims thy praises there. 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



SOUTH WALES, No. III. 

Mr. Gilpin (not he of galloping celebrity and whose 
tremendous speed Mr. Ainsworth seems to have copied 
in the account of Turpin*s ride to York) we mentioned 
had declared that mountainous regions were somewhat 
dull, barren, and uninteresting. This, from a man of 
his taste, discernment, and literary influence does seem 
rather singular, not to say unjust. Even to read of 
mountains is to most men a matter of rare delight ; the 
mind becomes wondrously elevated to hear of Mont Bl;.r c 
when the trumpet-toned lyre of Coleridge records ? 
glories — and who can forget in Byron's splendid dei'cr";?- 
tion of the tempest in Childe Harold, the lines 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, that call to her aloud. 

But how rejoicing to the spirit it is, when leaving the 
dull ordinary world below, we ascend those lofty regions, 
and feel around us a new light and atmosphere, and feel 
the winds from far deserts and untrodden places, waft 
around us, and hear above us far in the heavens, the 
eagle calling to his mate aloud, or behold him wheeling 
majestically away to his eyrie in some desolate cliff. 
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Talk to me of vales, and green fields, why every step of 
mountain ground in our country, may well be termed 
holy ground, and to Wales more particnlarly does this 
refer. These mountains are sanctified to their country 
by the blood of ancient patriots. The Britons, our 
own forefathers, here banded together, and resisted 
oppression even to the death, nor would let the iron hoof 
of the invader enter their territory — among these stubborn 
rocks, and sudden tastncsses did the brave Lewellyn, and 
bold Owen Glendower, combine their rude armies, till 
Edward himself, the best of the Plantagenets, was faiu 
to retire before their valour. To the poet, they have a 
still more electric chann, for they pervade his spirit With 
their hues ; the footsteps of freedom sound among their 
precipices and enter into his dreams ! he fancies of the 
forms of the ancient dead who lie sleeping in their 
solitary cairns; and are not the native beauties that 
adorn them, to him dear, — the golden heath smiling 
under the breezes of heaven ; the rainbow clasping the 
remote heights ; the cataract ; the tempest ; the moon, 
and the rejoicing stars ! 

But here we must leave Mr. Gilpin ; and I think I 
have done no more than my duty in vindicating moun- 
tain scenery, against this prosing critic, who it is probable^ 
from want of taste, or some mental or bodily deformity, 
had never ascended a mountain in his life ; and to whom» 
therefore, neither Alps> nor Mont Blanc, nor the Him- 
malaya range, nor Ben Lomond had any chann whatever. 
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Th« day on which we ^et off from Biiilth for Lanidloes, 
was very unpropitious^ — the rain powred down in torrents : 
the wind whistled fiercely ont of the east, and came 
direct into onr faces ; besides this the road was exces- 
sively bad, and we had to climb the whole way a moun- 
tainous range of great elevation. When we had got 
about half over our journey, the improved state of the 
weather, and the glimpse of some excellent fishing 
streams, one more particularly, near a small village, 
tempted us to try onr skill among the trout. We entered 
the inn therefore, and after preparing onr tackle, obtain- 
ing all the requisites, and stocking our provision basket 
with sandwiches and the usual angler's allowance of 
" brandy without," set forth to do some execution among 
the finny population, which we found were exceedingly 
ntonerous. We had after an hour, basketed several 
dozen of these beautiful creatures, when to our astonish- 
ment, we were given to understand, as much by signs 
as words, by a curious looking, stammering, little 
Welchman, who took about five minutes for the pronun- 
ciation of each syllable, thereby occupying us at least 
half an hour over each sentence, that the clergyman of 
the parish had given strict orders that no one whatever 
should fish in the stream.''^ 

I may mention that in this part of the country, the 
clergy had allotments of land -instead of receiving tithes ; 
a very excellent mode of payment it struck me, inasmuch 

*SoTne of tbese derieftl isosopbUstd of angling would do well to 
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as it takes away all heart-burnings and disagreements, 
and the landholder is not taxed to the same degree, as 
under the general tithe system, where the tithe receiver 
partakes not only of the produce of the land, but to a 
great extent also of his capital. Under this system 
there need be no trials for tithe ; — no quarrels between 
the pastor and his flock ; — and the clergyman has the 
advantage of being totally independent in his means, 
and retains the power of cultivating and improving his 
lands as he may think fit. The poor rates and other 
burdens on land in these mountainous regions are ex- 
ceedingly small ; nor indeed would the land bear it, if 
it were otherwise ; as the chief wealth of the people is 
in sheep, ponies, cattle, and small portions of cultivated 
arable gi'ound. Cases of bastardy are almost unknown : 
— and woe be to that unhappy one who in a moment of 
dalliance and tenderness, surrenders to her lover, that 
treasure, which to the maiden is of such inestimable 
price. 

These mountain people are exceedingly primitive, 
simple, and honest in their manners ; the great changes 
of society move on ; wars take place in foreign lands 
for the baubles of crowns and sceptres ; reform bills 
and municipal bills pass ; popery rears its head in the 
land under the auspicious protection of Lord John and 

ponder on the words of our Saviour; 1. Hark, 17., 18. — ^* And 
Jesus said unto tliem, come ye afler me, and I will make yoa to 
"become Jishers of men. 
And straightway they forsook their net* and roLLOwsn biii.*' 
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his worthy coadjutors — but these honest mountaineers 
heed nothing of these things — they care but littie for all 
these absurdities. Yet^ let the call but once be heard^ 
and these people would band together to a man : — their 
watchword " The Queen and the Altar." 

They live in small houses, and have their patches of 
ground fenced in ; their fare is simple, and they are not 
much given to intoxication ; they are courteous^ obliging, 
and communicative (when you can understand them); 
and what is more delightful still, if possible, they have 
none of those mean, selfish, detestable arts of cheating 
and extortion, which in larger communities are so ro uch 
in vogue, and are so carefully cultivated. Strangers but 
rarely enter among them, and thus their superstition, 
their habits, and even their prejudices, go down from 
generation to generation ; they have but few means of 
communication, therefore their hereditary opinions under- 
go no alteration ; the whimwhams, and heterodox notions 
of the new school of thinkers have no hold upon them . 
with the bible as their book of reference, they only know 
what is right and moral, — their belief being in God, and 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost ; and it is their custom to 
think and to brood over their own hearts, on the myster- 
ies of life, and the unfathomable secrets of death and 
etemily. 

Thus it is, that in lonely and unfrequented places, men 
of sterling and primitive character yet exist ; and in spite 

of all the pollution, vice, widkedness, and savage de- 

w 
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moralization of large cities, pure, strong, and lionesC 
hearts yet exist, ready to do, venttne, and sustain all 
things, for their Queen, their Country and their God. 

After tr»velling over a very difficult country and 
through very severe weather; among mountains where 
the mere tourist never travels, and least of all, that kind 
of tourist called Cockney, who is generally accompanied 
hy a number of boxes, neat carpet bags, an umbrella, a 
silk covering to his hat, an India rubber cloak, a neat 
ebony walking stick (think of such a stick among moun- 
tains), a comforter, provender, cigars, a hat brush, an 
ear-pick, and other numerous luxuries ; — after beholding 
the sources, no larger than a rivulet, of the huge 
Severn, the Wye, and other rivers ; — we at length began 
to decline into a large, open, and beautiful valo, which 
was the termination of our journey for that day. We 
had walked ^thirty miles since the morning, and had 
fishing besides, and it was late in the evening, therefore, 
when we arrived at Lanidloes. A change of dress, and 
a good supper (or in reality a dinner) had, however, the 
usual effect of setting us all to rights, and a more com- 
fortable evening, and a more quiet and philosophical 
one, I never spent in my life, than that in the little, 
solitary, half-seen, half-known village of Lanidloes, in 
South Wales. At such times, and under such circum- 
stances, with a cigar to inspire one, and one's eyes half 
shut, a man has a delicious opportunity of looking back 
on his past life, on his errors, on his pleasures, on his 
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good and evil: — the past and the future lend their 
Iftues of love^ hope, and ambition — feelings and passions 
that have burned and maddened within us, till all earth 
seemed a fiery paradise, and we the glorious spirits that 
inhabited it : — but, alas, such dreams are too often dash- 
ed into bitterness, when we think of the lost and the 
loved whom we have known — ^beauty that has pined away 
and died, and strength and manliness, gone like the 
power of an unstrung bow, quenched in passion, per- 
chance, or stricken in the pride of manhood. Such 
dreams are beautiful, but oh how evanescent — not the 
rainbow more fleeting — ^not the hues around the ^tting- 
sun fade more rapidly ; and then we see, perhaps, in our 
mind's eye, a train of evil shapes, rank and file tramping 
before us — ghosts of departed hours — time mis-spent— r 
hopes blighted — love in embers — evil and wrong com- 
mitted — the phantasies of passion — and often in such 
woeful moods, the vanished faces of the lamented dead ! 
The next day we spent at Lanidloes for the sake of 
the angling, which is exceedingl} good and plentiful in 
that neighbourhood, and where no s^ostolical successor 
of the Fishermen ventured to interrupt our sport. The 
town is »nall and meanly built — it is arranged in the 
exact form of a cross; the town-hall in particular is 
execrable ; the market place scarcely deserves the name ; 
and altogether there is a visible impress everywhere of 
exceeding poverty and miserable want. The inn, however, 
like all the inns in Wales which we visited, was replete 
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with every comfort — and we had nothing to complain of. 
There is also a very fair circulating library which much 
surprised me. 

Whilst we were at the inn, the Duke of Newcastle 
drove up, accompanied by two fine and intelligent look- 
ing children, his sons. They were passing through to 
the Duke's splendid property, (by splendid I refer to the 
natural scenery, not to the quantity,) at the Devil's 
Bridge, which he purchased of the late Mr. Johnnes. 
The Duke seemed very kind and affable to all, and was 
favourably received by the townsmen, notwithstanding 
the insolent and savage vituperation which has been 
hurled against him by the hireling mercenaries of the 
Morning Chronicle, and the rest of that atrocious bro- 
therhood of the Whig-radical press. He is an intellec- 
tual looking nobleman, though the lower part of his face 
is rather feebly formed : — the whole of his countenance 
is instinct with kindness and benevolence. 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



THE FIRST SONG OF SPRING. 

To M 

Let not the morning sun ascend the sky, 

For thou art brighter in thine own calm sphere, 

The fairest star that hath its throne on high 
Thou dost surpass, love, in thy heaven here. 

The dusky jcloudlet circling round the moon. 
Cannot compare, love, with thy raven hair. 

Nor silver beams that spangle midnight's crown 
Match with the glances of thine eyes so fair. 

The Spring hath spread fresh flowerets at our feet. 
Fresh buds upon each fragrant almond-tree ; 

But violet of the dell is not so sweet. 
Nor almond-blossom beautiful like thee. 

The mountain streams are rich with emerald light. 
Loud sing the birds in every leafy grove ; 

Whilst thou as mountain streams art pure and bright ; 
Sweet as the lark's thy warbled strains of love. 
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The bowers are budding, green each woodland dell^ 
The hawthorn blooms invite us to their shade. 

O'er hill and dale soft genial raptures swell. 
And greet with notes of joy my dearest maid. 



Come to mine arms, beloved,— o'er the sea 
Come, — ^in thine everlasting beauty come— 

The voices of the Spring-time call to thee. 
And I am here, thy welcome and thy home ! 



LINES. 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for eyer.''-~*KjiATB. 

The primfose-shaws of Kilton grove 
Are balmy-soft, and fragrant fftir. 

But she the floweret of my love 
Surpasses them beyond compare. 

The violet on the castle wall 

The hawthorn-tree that blossoms nigh-— > 
O, she is fairer than them all. 

And meek in maiden modesty. 

I gaz'd upon the heavens so clear. 
One lovely star ilium 'd the scene, — 

Behold, a fairer gem is near 

Star of my heart, my bosom Queen ! 

I saw the glinting of her eye 

That fell with soft and mellowed light. 



[ 
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The loveliest star in all the sky, 
Beside the moon^ was not so bright 

The peach-flower blossoming in May, 

Can match not with her cheny Up, 
The honey-bee at dawn of day 

Might hither hie its sweets to sip. 

But not alone her graceful form,. 

Her nimble step, her starry eye. 
Her mind can rise o'er passion s storm. 

She hath a soul can Fate defy. 

She's gone ! 'tis thus Love's dreams depart, — 

Rose of the desert, fare thee well : 
Oft will thy memory warm my heart. 

Thou fairest flower of Hilda-well ! 



RURAL SKETCHES. 



SOUTH WALES, No. IV. 

My motto must be on the present occasion from 
Churchyard^ an ominously named poet, who indited his 
ditties in 1687. 

" The mountain men live longer many a year 
Than those in vale, in playne, or marrish soil ; 

A lustie heart, a clean complexion clear 
They have on hill, that for hard living toil. 

With ewe and lamb, with goats and kids they play. 

In greatest toyle to rub out weary day. 

And when to house and home good fellows draw. 

The lods can laugh at turning of a straw. 

The fact is, that the inhabitants of all mountains bear 
a striking similarity, and, perhaps, the most truly de- 
lightful description of their manners and habits is in 
Mrs. Grant's " Letters from the mountains," and in the 
" Heloise " of Jean Jacques Rousseau — a book much 
and deservedly praised by Byron. 

Rousseau, whose heart was all sympathy and expand- 
ed itself over the whole human race, seems to have 
been quite entranced by the kindness and hospitality of 
his Swiss friends, who, however, acccording to his own 
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account, made him somewhat more than ''half-seas over/' 
each night of his sojourn among them : — ^which, by the 
bye^ was at a time when all the senseless bigots of France 
were howling against him, and when religious persecution^ 
the most baneful of all others, was surrounding his 
name with the blackest insult and detraction. But Byron, 
who was so like Rousseau in many respects, has done 
honor to this writer's memory ; sanctifying, by immortal 
verse, the spot were he dwelt, and lavishing the splendour 
of his own genius in honor of a brother and an equal. 

But to return to Lanidloes, where we spent some time. 
The circulating library, 1 found on examination, contained 
what every library in the British Empire boasts of, viz. 
some of Sir Walter Scott's novels, also the Rev. George 
Lamb's very silly and ridiculous caricatures on the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, with some of Basil 
Hall's entertaining voyages. I could find nothing else, 
save Chesterfield's prigmatic and un-English letters to 
his son, Locke's essays, Cruden's Concordance, and a 
few others of the same amusing kind, and equally well 
fitted for a rainy day. On inquiring of the man if he 
had any of the Magazines, — •* Oh ! yes. Sir," said he, 
" Oh ! yes, we take in all the Magazines, the Penny 
Magazine, the Saturday Magazine, Chambei-s's Mag- 
azine, all the Magazines, sir, at your seivice." As, 
however, I wished to see Blackwood, Tait, the New 
Monthly, or some other of that kind of magazine — I 
did not trouble him for the Penny or Saturday. The 
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Loo Choo of Basil Hall is a strange anomoly, bat ex- 
ceedingly interesting^ though I shrewdly suspect that 
the author gives his subject much extra-coloring, and no 
small quantity of ingenious exaggeration. 

The church here is a pleasant and elegant building ; 
there were also a good Baptist and Methodist chapel. 
Perhaps, this accounted for the quiet, orderly, well- 
conducted character of the people ; as there was none of 
that rioting brutality and drunkenness, which disgraced 
Brecon and Built. Salmon are not plentiful up the 
Severn as in the Wye, but they are, notwithstanding, 
often caught with the rod and line after rain. How 
small is the Severn here, comparing with that abimdant 
and rapid sweep of waters at Chepstow ; — and we had 
the day before seen the sylvan and romantic Wye, 
dwindled into a mere thread. So it is with man's destiny. 
His fame and progress are in the commencement of his 
career but as a speck on the horizon : the stream of his 
ambition gradually widens and expands ; till at length 
the rapidity increases, the tide becomes more sweeping, 
and crowns, empires, and worlds, perchance, fall under 
the dominion of its later strength. Bonaparte at the 
Tuilleries, when his few cannon saved Paris, was the 
same man as at Austerlitz^ and on the plains of Austria, 
but how different ! 

From Lanidloes, we walked to the foot of the cele- 
brated mountain Cader Idris, at Mallwhyn (Malthyn 
pronounced), through Llambramair and Commes. The 
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scenery otj this rock was wild and desolate, with but few 
habitations, and those of the most wi*etched character. 
Cader' Idris is a majestic tri-forked mountain, of stu- 
pendous proportions, and-bears his head in naked fear- 
lessness even unto the clouds. The tempests of a 
thousand years have not impaired its might, nor corroded 
its cliffs ; it still rises forth from the surrounding heights 
ill unapproachable grandeur, seeming in its gigantic 
loneliness, as a guardian power presiding over its meaner 
rivals, and the suiTonnding vales. The greater part of 
the lands in this part of the country belong to Sir 
Watkins William Wynne, Barl., and M. P. ; — and I am 
bound to declare, 'as an impartial chronicler of events 
and local histories, that the miserable state of a great 
many of his tenants, and the wretched huts in their 
possession, called for immediate inquiry on the part of 
the landlords. I am, however, willing to grant that his 
tenants entertained much respect and esteem for him, 
and seemed to consider him as their friend. They 
would no more think of voting against their lord and 
master at an election, than they would dream of abjuring 
the principles of Christianity for Paganism or Druidism. 
I am here painfully led to the question of the ri^ht of 
landlords to entail poverty and wretchedness on their 
tenants P Surely in the pomp and glare of cities — in 
the luxurious banquets and festivals of London — rolling 
in sumptuous equipages along those sweeping parks — 
with abject menials swarming around, and attending 
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tbeir smallest want — these luxurious aristocrats would 
feel amazed, yea, horror-struck, even as Belshazzar at 
the hand-writing on the wall, were these wretchefl and 
porerty-stricken creatures to stand before them, and for 
one moment to give utterance to the expression of all 
their wants, privations, and miseries. I admire much that 
is excellent in the character of the aristocracy of this 
country, but I do not admire their pernicious extrava- 
gance ; their I^ondon profligacy ; their riotous revels and 
banquets ; nor that huge burthen of prodigality, which 
is supported out of the distress of their tenants — out of 
the toil and sweat, and the almost starvation of th^r 
servants. To give real, actual, and immediate relief, the 
rents must be lowered, and the landholders can only do 
this by limiting and retrenching their expenditure. 
They at present act on a baneful and pernicious principle, 
that of the utmost possible extortion ; and then with 
the gold they swarm to London; luxuriate in every 
possible, extravagance; devote themselves purely and 
solely to political aggrandizement ; and what is worse 
shudder with horror from eveiy recital of the miseries 
or distresses of their tenants. Moreover, they abandon 
their real friends, — ^whilst London, which robs and plun- 
ders them, in its ingratitude abandons them, and, with 
the county, sends twenty of the most pernicious radicals 
to the House of Commons, to destroy that very class of 
men, who squander all their wealth among them. If 
^ aristocracy and landholders generally, wonld hear a 



voice of warning, given them in perilous times, and bj 
one who wishes them well, they would, ere it is too late, 
cultivate the good will of their friends, attend to their 
interests, and use them, not merely as election tools and 
as mere engines of political ambition, but as their trtiest 
allies and friends. And above all, let them be jealous 
ot that huge metropolis which they themselves have 
fostered into artificial grandeur, and which repays them 
with such black ingratitude. Let them, finally, ponder 
much on the vision which so much impressed itself on 
the mind of Pharoah — the vision of the lean kine which 
swallowed up the fat ones. 

During this day's walk we had a pleasant lunch on 
the mountains. A cottager and his wife brought us 
cakes, cheese, and milk, of which we made a plentiful 
and agreeable repast. It was a scene for a painter— we 
ourselves sitting on the ground soothed into delight by 
the progress of mastication — two fine young children 
gamboling about, and hunting each other among the hay- 
cocks — a pair of lurchers eyed us eagerly, and with 
great attention waiting for some portion of our banquet 
— and the cottager and his wife near us at their work 
among the hay, conversing with us on the neighbouring 
country, and matters regarding our route. Added to 
this, far as the eye could reach, mountains were piled 
above each other in stupendous desolation — like awaken- 
ing Titans preparing for a struggle against the gods. 
But alas, all this appearance of happiness and comfort 
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was unsubstantial — for ere we had finisbed our repast, 
we understood tbat tbose good and simple people were 
on tbe point of embarkation for Canada — tbe soil being 
to pour and the rents so hard, tbat they were unable to 
make a subsistence. 

In nearing to Lambramaire, we passed three or four 
highly imposing waterfalls. These fell a height of one 
hundred feet or so, down a narrow defile, and when the 
rain (alls strongly, must nearly approach to iLe real 
cataract in effect. During dry weather they are more 
of a cascade. 

Proceeding onward and still retaining a considerable 
mountain elevation, we at length reached Lambramaire, 
a pleasant little iriUage about fourteen miles from Uanid- 
loes. The inn here was exceedingly neat and pleasing ; 
the landlady civil and obliging, correct in her information, 
and willing to afford every kind of knowledge we wanted'. 
We continued our journey, after partaking of some re- 
freshment, the country generally presenting the same 
appearance as that previously noticed. Indeed, the worst 
of hill scenery is, that there is often considerable mo- 
notony : mountains are very sublime in the abstract, but 
when no othei objects present themselves, the sameness 
becomes excessive, and the mind not being roused by 
new objects, sinks into a state of languidness or reflection. 
Hence, it is, that the tourists of Scotland and Wales 
frequently express themselves as having being disappoint- 
ed, while the traveller of Switzerland, or through the 
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equally noble scenes of Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
Westmoreland, expresses himself with rapture. In 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, for instance, every on^ 
of three or four great tours presents you during each 
Journey not only with mountains of the most various 
appearance, but likewise lakes* Thus, in the journey 
from Bowness to Keswick, a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, and merely a morning walk, you not only are 
tsubdued into awe and astonishment by the Langdale 
Pikes, Uelvellynn, and majestic old Skiddaw ', but other 
objects delight the eye, as Windermere " the Queen of 
Lakes,*' Derwentwater with its floating island, the rural 
and beautiful scenery of Ambleside, and last not least, 
the glorious cataract of Lodore, perhaps the finest in 
England, and only sui^assed by the falls of the Clyde 
in Scotland. The mind is roused into the most exalting 
excitement, at beholding so vast a variety in the works 
of God — and blesses the author of all nature, that has 
show^ed down, in the profusion of his bounty, so much 
of grandeur and magnificence — ^so much that is rich food 
for the philosopher, the poet, and the painter* 

In vain, man competes with nature ; in vain, might 
all the nations of the earth combine to shape out one 
mountain like the Skiddaw or Snowden y and centuries 
would be wasted, and millions and millions of money 
squandered, if the whole world united to shape a Win- 
dermere. Not all the hanging gardens of Babylon, nor 
the Lake of Pharos, nor those huge Pyramids in which 
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great monarchs lie interred, nor the vast temples tbat 
are enshrouded amid the simoom sands of Egypt, can 
compare, in shnple grandeur and in harmony of con- 
struction, with one little island *' La Belle Island " of 
the Lake of Windermere ; and the seven wonders of 
the world, fall to nothing before the " Floating Island " 
of Derwentwater. 

Our walk the next day was the most splendid and 
inspiring : and the scenery the most various and com- 
manding we had yet beheld. A few miles on the road 
to Bala was a rich prospect, which though neither so 
extensive as the one from Ormesby Bank near Guis- 
brough — the Richmond Hill scene— nor the one less 
known near Harewood, did in other respects much excel 
them, being shut in on all sides by high mountains. 
The rich hue of the oaks, slightly browned by the sharp 
breezes of declining September — the cottages so neat, 
simple, and secluded — the sheep browzing on the green 
hill-sides and among the c\i£b — the torrents rolling 
down from the overhanging precipices, seeming to strug- 
gle in their confined channel, and roaring like a lion in 
his cage — the tremendous cliffs o'erhanging it and shooting 
out their sharp barren summits far into the skies — all 
united, gave this scene an interest and a beauty that I 
never saw surpassed. Seldom is this lonely and beauti- 
ful place seen even by the pedestrian — and, perhaps, 
this circumstance enhanced its interest. 

Advancing from this vale, and ascending by a shep- 
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berd's track, we saw far above as the mouutaiD called 
Arran, and, rushing down from its chasms, the river Dee 
— at this place an inconsiderable brook. The great 
Edmund Spencer refers to this scene, and makes it the 
residence of Simon, the foster-father of Prince Arthur.. 
'* His dwelling is full low, in valley green 
Under the foot of Arrans mossy hour 
From whence the silver Dee as silver clear 
His tumbling billows flow with gentU roar" 
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THE LAST OF THE PHOENICEANS. 

[It is well known that a colony of Phoeniceans, long ago, traf- 
ficked in Tin, to the mines of Cornwall. Tradition states that the 
last of this remarkable race of men, was observed wandering on 
the sea coast, apparently without any object or aim, and was never 
seen more-~-he was an aged man of singular dress and manner, 
and spoke in a language totally unknown to the inhabitants of tlie 
country. The following brief and imperfect sketch was composed 
on hearing the narrative.] 

Like the sand of the ocean^ his brow s furrow'd o*er. 
And his tresses were white as the turf-beaten shore. 
Yet, the dark eastern glow jflashes quick in his eyes. 
And a throng of home-memories heaves in his sighs. — 
Those low wilder *d mutterings, oh, what do they mean ? 
Tis a language more strange than his garments and mien. 
He's the last of a race of the mighty and brave. 
Who have found in these deserts a home and a grave I 

Phoenicea's proud princes, young heroes, fair daughters. 

In triumph and gladness swept over the waters ; 

A barbarous people, unletter'd they found, 

A realm of bleak mountains, and verdureless ground. 

They taught a sweet language and harmony's sound ; 

The science of ages, themes lofty and high, 

O wondrous religion, the lore of the sky 
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Lone, lone are bis vigils ! — oh, what doth he see ? 
Phoenicea's fair gardens glow bright o'er the sea : 
He beholds the broad palm-groves in beauty ascend. 
The tall, graceful date*trees luxuriantly bend ; 
Rich blooms of the East, in that sunlight appear. 
And the songs of its nightingales float on his ear, 

And the murmur of breezes, the music of streams — 

* 

'Tis the home of his childhood illumines his dreams. 

Eleutherus, Adonis, and Biblus glow bright. 
Mount Carmel, and Libanus gleam on his sight. 
The terraces, temples, and marbles of Tyre, 
The splendours of Sidon, the altars of fire, 
Moloch, Ashteroth, Thammuz* (whose orgies they hail 
All frantic and wild) and the worship of Baal, — 
This, orb'd in his vision, like sunset appears. 
The phantoms of boyhood, the glory of years. 

No more, O, no more, can these eyeballs behold — 
The sun is descending, pavilion'd in gold ! 
He hears the soft waters, the rippling of waves. 
The dash of the sea-birds, the echo of caves^ 
And, again high-uplifting his eyes to the sun 
He dreams of the land which his fathers had won ; 
Oh glory immortal ! — ^what splendours on high — • 
Tis Baal, — 'tis Baal himself in the sky ! — 
£ xhausted, entranced, lo, he sinks him to die. 

* See description of this annual rite in Milton's Paradise Lost 
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The love of Nature has heen worthily and wisely 
cultivated by the poets in all ages. Nature is truth — it 
is the visible seal of heaven, the motto to be examined 
by our own understanding — it is a map laid before the 
poet's soul, beautiful in all its parts, simple and har- 
monious, yet only to be arranged and put together by 
the poet himself. Nature, then, and the human heart 
and mind, which are nature also, but somewhat different 
from the other, inasmuch as the changes within them 
have been greater, have conjoinedly been the primal 
sources of study to those whose aim it was to win im- 
mortality, and gain the " Monumentum are perennius,'* 
None bears the palm more proudly than Spencer ; and 
in later days let the names of Wordsworth, Cowper, and 
Byron be superadded — men different in many things, 
but kindred and alike in genius — at least in its results. 
Was it not then a proud thing for me, to whom poetry 
has been a deep study, an ambition, yea, a part of my 
physical and spiritual being, to stand on the same spot, 
look on the same objects, and feel the same impulses, 
as Edmund Spencer, and this after a lapse of many 
centuries. 
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Was it not an exultant moment for me to gaze on 
those huge mountains^ pre-eminent among clouds, 
" Arrans mossy hoar " — ^to listen to the waters of the 
" Dee, silver clear." and " his tumhling hillows sounding 
with gentle roar " — and in the high rapture of inspiration 
glance mine eyes to the blue ether that shone so placidly 
— the calm sun that went forth like a rejoicing giant to 
his toil — and feel upon my brow the clear hill-breezes, 
that from their far pastures brought health, strength, and 
excitement ? — the same things that many hundred years 
ago were known to him, who so well and beautifully 
traced the life and character of" The gentle Una with 
her milk-white lamb.'* 

There is no doubt, also, but that Shakespeare had tra- 
velled in Wales, as may be seen from his excellent 
delineation of the Welch character : and still more, 
perhaps, from his referring so minutely to the exquisite 
custom of Wales, wherein the relatives are wont to 
plant flowers on the graves of their dead — a sacred 
thought, as if immortality were awakening from the dust. 

We now ascended two or three miles of steep ground 
which truly required great capacity both of lungs and 
limbs to ovetcome. The scenery still retained its com- 
manding character, rising in bold abrupt ridges on both 
sides of us, so that we seemed absolutely walled in : 
behind us the immense precipices, before described, 
swelled far into the heavens, and far beyond them, 
higher still, we could perceive the delicate blue of 
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Cader Idris, his giant forehead pre-eminent over them 
all. We now descended the same quantity of gromid 
we had previously walked, and from the sources of the 
Divi, came to the ^fountains of the Dee, gliding in less 
rapid streams from the Arran Mountains, than we had 
before seen it. The road here was exceedingly abrupt 
— the rocks on the right of us stood bolt-upright, with 
rough cragged peaks, which, were of the primitive schis- 
tus, so called by mineralogists. Below us, still rolled 
the Dee, through a quiet and peaceful dale, here and 
there interspersed with cottages ; and the stillness was 
only broken by the quick bark of the shepherd's dog^ 
th e bleat of the jflocks, or the melodious call of the hill- 
maidens to the field labourers. Advancing a little 
further, we saw the first lake that had yet appeared. It 
is called Bala, romantically situated at the foot of some 
picturesque hills, and abounds in fish. If I were asked 
what other lake it most resembles, I should, I think, 
say Hawswater, though it is of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions. 

We had now had a long and, in spite of the numerous 
charms of scenery that had fatigued us everywhere, a 
wearying walk ; so we entered the excellent Inn, be- 
longing to Mr. Jones, at the foot of Bala, and did full 
justice to a good round of beef, and sundry pints, of the 
light, but brisk, and vivacious Welsh ale. 

All this property still belonged to Sir Watkins Wil- 
liams Wynne, Baronet, and possessed the usual quantity 
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of wretched villages, impoverished tenants, and feudal 
domination, existent among hil! landlords. In the charch 
at this place is a monument of one Earl Bruchin, and 
tradition gi^es the following account of this ancient 
proprietor of those estates. Many years ago, perhaps 
centuries, lived, moved, and had his being, a noble man 
called Earl Bruchin, who in his youth, left his country, 
for foreign parts, and entered the Crusades. This noble 
Earl had married a lovely and accomplished lady, whom, 
impelled by religious enthusiasm, then so common, he 
forsook for the time. Years rolled on, and the lady 
hearing not of her lord gave herself up to mourning, and 
believed him dead. Meantime, attracted by her charms, 
and still more fascinated by her accomplishments, a 
gentleman of immense property in the neighbourhood, 
paid his addresses to the young widow, and gained her 
consent to marriage. The preliminaries of the wedding 
had been consummated ; the ring placed on the beautiful 
creature's finger ; the troths taken ; and the ribbons run 
for. When night came, there was the old feudal le- 
joicing ; minstrels were placed at the board ; the banquet 
ran high ; and all the joyous festivity of the ancient time 
was at its height. Just at this moment, and near mid- 
night, a tall and gallant looking figure armed cap-a-pee, 
and with a bloody cross on his breast, entered the hall, 
and without invitation sat down among the rest of the 
guests. In those primal days of hospitality, when the 
infernal exclusiveness of the privileffed orders did not so 
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much prevail, and when the still baser, more unworthy, 
and more contemptible assumption of the not privileged 
orders (country squires and the rest of that small fry) 
was totally unknown, this freedom was not noticed. Mean- 
time, to promote the merriment of the party, the lady 
desired a song to be sung, one she had loved in the 
early time of her first happiness, ere the lord ol her 
youngest affections and purest, was dead. The harper, 
however, was unable to manage it ; — and the unknown 
stranger immediately volunteered. A page bethought 
himself of another harp, htmg up in an old lumber room, 
which had belonged to the ancient Earl. The Earl (for 
it was he of Bruchin) now, in a low, plaintive, and af- 
fecting manner, began his song, but had not proceeded 
far, when the lady shrieked aloud and sunk to the ground. 
It was to the following purpose, 

" I had a gentle lady love 
And she was dear to me — 
I had a house and fireside-hearth 
When I went o'er the sea. 

" A little lovely flower I had 
When I went o'er the sea — 
The sweetest flower in all the land 
Is stolen away from me. 



it 



I have fought for Christ's own sepulchre. 
And the scars are on my brow — 
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** For my lady-bird is flown away. 
That I left behind the sea ; 
And the heart it is another's 
That once did beat for me." 
At the conclusion of the song the lady again fainted, 
and was caught by him, ere she fell to the ground. 
Astonished and terrified at this unexpected re-appear- 
ance of the dead, the whole party disappeared in the 
utmost confusion, and the affianced husband also took 
to flight, and was never heard of more, but was supposed 
to have met with a watery grave in Bala. The con- 
cluding part of this tradition is more a matter of fact, 
and refers to the manner in which the ancient family of 
the Wynnes' came to their property. Bruchin had two 
daughters by this marriage, one of whom was married 
to a Wynne, the other dying childless, the whole pro- 
perty fell to this family. 

Sir Robert Vaughan has great property here. His 
brother. Captain Vaughan, was a brother officer in 
Africa, with my friend, and was shot in a contest with 
the Caffres, under very peculiar circumstances, which, 
however, will too much detain us here in the narration. 

At night, and by the glimmer of a lovely moon (such 
as, alas, and alas ! I have seen so often over beloved 

Windermere, in days when but no matter) we 

quietly sojourned along the banks of the sweet lake. 
The rays of the moon fell mournfully along the lake, 
irradiating the little waves, and reflected far down into 
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the heart of the wnters : within the circle of the rgiy^ 
lay the shadow of the moUBtainSi intermingled with the 
reflex of the stars : and a warm delicious breeze wan- 
dered o'er the waves« and to the poetic ear, seemed to 
murmur of the Faries and Naiades, enshrined within the 
coral solitudes of that beauteous element. 

Any one who is familiar with lakes, mustjoin with me 
in my expressions of delight whilst passing along those 
banks ; there is no noise save the strange harmony of 
the ripples rising and falling ; all the world around 
seems still and hushed in deep sleep — whilst Nature 
alone is awake, and from her most secret solitude seem» 
to utter forth praises and acclamations, to the great God 
who is its maker. Half the night in my sleep I faficied 
I heard the same murmur renewed — and dreamed of 
Windermere — and lovers — and the glorious heyday of 
youth — and hope deferred that maketh the heart sick — 
and moonshine — and all sorts of absurdities. In the 
morning I arose at four, journeyed forth along the lake^ 
side, and composed the concluding address in ^'England" 
to Margaret W. at the end of my poem, before nine ; 
and certainly it was pleasant to wander there and think 
of such things — and the lake itself reposed quietly, like 
a sleeping child in the embrace of Titan &.tben» — ^a 
sheet of silver among the golden mists of the momifig* 

This terminates our hasty sketch of Wales, the cradle 
of ancient liberty, the most romantic and picturesque 
country in the world. Years have elapsed since 1 wan- 
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dered among its noble mountains and lovely vales^ but 
the picture of all its glories yet remains bright within 
toy heart of hearts, never to be erased but by the hand 
of death. Twenty-one years had scarcely past over my 
head when I visited that enchanted laud.^-Since then 
what fierce struggles, what resolute endeavours have 
been mine, — ^yet in the midst of the gloomiest hours of 
sorrow, and sickness, and despair^ how sweetly did Bala 
return with all its murmuring waters, — how majestically 
Cader Idris, and Snowdon, and the mountains of Wal^s 
stood forth revealed in memory. Alas, that wealth is 
rarely distributed except to niggards and fools, — how 
many glorious epics, instinct with genuine truth from 
Nature's loveliest and holiest springs, might else have 
l>een sanctified to Apollo — 

" How many are the Poets, ne'er bave penn'd 
Their Inspirations; and perchance the best" 
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LINES, 

Commemorative of a Pic Nic Party at Eston Nab and 
Wilton Castle, June, 1844. 



Hasten to the feast of joy. 

Far from every care's annoy I 

Why should tear-drops dim the eye ? 

Why should sorrow heave a sigh ? 
Lo, the heavens are heaming hright. 

Gentle hreezes linger light; 

Honeysuckles deck each hower. 

Fragrance hreathes from every flower : 

Earth and sky unite to say 

" Blessed he your holiday !" 

Youths and maidens weave a crown. 
Garlands for the month of June ; 
Leave yon dull retreats helow. 
Upward to the mountains go : 
See, yon heacon-light of glory. 
On old Eston's Promontory ; 



There the proud vktoiion^ dead 
In triumphaBt tombs are laid. 
And each moauded architrave 
Marks the wanior'a, patriot's gravel i 

Sights mkd sounds are yet on earth. 
Lovely forms of heavenly birth ; 
See yon blue-roird mountains rise 
Their crested bulwarks to the skies : 
Lo^ with clouds and sunbean^ wed. 
Stately Rosebury rears his head — 
(Dear to Poets, with a shower 
Ot laui^els like Parnassus' dower 1 ) 
See yon broad and sweeping lawn 
Glistening with the dews of dawn. 
Jocund once with noble cheer 
Of the hunters of the deer.* 

O'er the p^irpte he«tb we go. 
Where the lovely hill-flowers blow. 
Where the breeey gtoves of pine 
Murmur symphonies divine. 
Where the mounds of heroes hoary 
Point toward heaven the path of glory. 
Till deseendlag Wilton's woods. 
Listening where the eushat broods. 
When ^e music of the stream 
Sounds like voices in a dream ! 



ftsxi 
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Mark we now the festal throng^ 
Hark to laughter, toast, and song, 
Happy maidens in their joy. 
Thoughts of hliss without alloy. 
Love and youth, and harmless wiles. 
Sparkling eyes, delighted smiles. 
Or, heside the chrystal spring. 
Gaily dance, and sweetly sing. 
Till within the Poet's eyes 
They rival shapes of paradise. 

* Tis the lady's favour 'd bower,* 
(Lady of yon castled tower ;) 
Roses, violets, eglantine. 
Round that bower of beauty shine : 
Graceful Parks, majestic groves. 
Minister to youthful loves ; 
Temple bright of charity,^ 
Mausoleum, Hall, you see, — 
Whilst old Ocean's dimpled kisses 
Greet the shore with stolen blisses. 

Let the sparkling glass go round, 
Joy and rapture without bound ! 
Who's the recreant will not join 
Lovely woman with the wine ? 
Three times three, and seven times seven 
" Woman, fairest flower of heaven ;" 
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Fill, fill up the>flowing measure, 
" Woinan^ man's divinest treasure ;" 
Yet again, yea, nine times nine — 
''Woman, matchless and divine !" 

Dearest joys are ever fleetest. 
Fleetest blisses ever sweetest : — 
Now the sun's declining motion 
Lingering o'er the purpled ocean. 
Warns our joyous troop to part 
With sad touches of the heart ; 
Yet, as life declines away. 
Memory will impart a ray 
Bright and radiant as the beams 
Lingering o'er yon land of dreams ! 

NOTES. 

1 Befeiring to the nnmeroos twnmli in the neighboorhoQcL 

2 "Park- wood," formerly a deer-park to Oishorough Priory, 
and afterwards of the Ghaloner family. 

3 The party consisted of about thirty ladies and gentlemen from 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

4 The lovely grotto where we dined is termed " Lady Eliza- 
beth's bower," being a favorite retreat of lady Elizabeth Lowther, 
and commands a fine view of the sea and surrounding country. 
On this occasion it was kindly granted to our party by the Lowther 
family. 

5 The noble Turner Charity at Kirkleatham is here alluded to. 



LETTERS FROM HOLLAND. 

No. I. 

My dear Hartley — , 
The Hague i& called the " Gardeu of Holland/' and 
a precious garden it is ; for here grow, flourish, and ve- 
getate^ the Nassau family. It is «. pleasaot and agree- 
able town^ the centre oi fashion, the centre of civiliza- 
tion^ and the centre of Dutch beauty and accomplish- 
ments. There we met, for the first time, an hotel 
without a "Table d*Hote;** so reserved, supercilious, 
and retiring are the Dutch fashionables; and here for 
the first time did we meet the genuine approach to 
Dutch gentility. The neat street paved with brick, — 
the swinging bridges, — ^the long avenues of regularly 
planted trees, — the magnificent hotels, — the prancing 
about of cavalry officers, — the unusual stylishness of 
dress,-^the numeious array of carriages, coaches, and 
so forth, — all bespoke that a monarch was not far off; 
and that the court, with its luxuries, absurdities and 
follies was here fully felt. The first thing that occupied 
our attention was the gallery of paintings, which is unu- 
sually good. It stands on a commanding situation, and 
in approaching it you necessarily pass through fine open 
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walks^ shaded by rich lime trees ; while, on each side, 
are many noble and magnificent mansions. On passing 
the ordeal of the entrance-stairs^you are first of all ushered 
into an apartment crowded with all sorts of Chinese 
absurdities and curiosities — Indian clubs — Hindostan 
armour — arrows, shields, spears, poisoned darts, &c. &c. 
much in the fashion of a similar collection in the British 
Museum. 

On leaving this we reach the pictures, which occupy 
numerous apartments, and are chiefly the most esteemed 
works of the best French, Dutch, and Flemish masters. 
Here, mingled together, in rich relief, is much that is 
immortal of Berghen, Cuip, Vandyke, Kruseman, 
Mieris, Paul Potter, Rembrandt, Rubens, Reusdaal, 
Synders, and Woverman, — names to you familiar ; for 
if the love of Poetry exists paramount in your mind, 
there is another that almost equals it — the love of paint- 
ing. The copy of the celebrated dead Saviour is ex- 
tremely fine; the picture of unutterable anguish just 
fading away into a composed and seraphic smile — the 
calm majesty pictured on that pallid but still regal 
forehead — the deep passion of grief on those parted 
lips — the whole spectacle of awe around, mingling with 
the contemplations that go backward to that solemn 
day, when the ground shook as with an earthquake, and 
the temples were rent in twain, form altogether a pic- 
ture the most pathetic and afiecting. 

It is truly strange, that with so much wealth as we 
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possess in England, so much wealth tbat is positively 
idle and stperfluons, — ^we have at the same time so 
few large public picture galleries : — France, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, and Italy, abound in the productions 
of the finest painters — but how few are there in Eng- 
land. 

London, that monopolixes all the wealth, the luxn* 
ries, the libraries, the public buildings, the court 
splendour, all the institutions of magnificence, the fiiiit 
indeed of all the efforts and energies of our great and 
mighty people, — possesses also all tnanapolies of genius, 
whilst Holland, even, a country we are not apt to call 
our supetior, either in wealth or intellect, has a noble 
collection of paintings in almost every one of her large 
towns. With so much wealth lavished yearly on the 
British Museum, surely we ought to expect as an addi* 
Uon to that noble institution, an ample and public 
(free) picture gallery, one too that may rival the Lou- 
vres. 

From this intellectual feast, we next went along a 
pleasant road, and in very pleasant company, to the 
palace of the Dutch King, called sentimentally, or 
rather, romantically, by the Dutch, '' The palace in die 
Wood." Ringing the bell, a neat spruce little man, 
well coDversant in the French tongue, with powdered 
hair, and a gaudy livery dress, ushered us with much 
pomp into the interior of the palace. The rooms here 
were certainly splendid, but not, I think, equal to an 
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Englisli nobleman's mansion; for instance, liOwtber 
Castle I should say beats hollow the residence of those 
Dutch Kings. We saw some exceedingly beautiful 
things here, viz., the designs in needle work, fashioned 
as in tapestry, and presented as a compliment, from the 
Emperor of China to the King of Holland. The plu- 
mage (artificial) of the birds is gorgeous, and in parti* 
eulair, you would imagine that the golden pheasants, so 
light and lovely, are sporting '* 'neath an eastern sim." 
One large hall is painted entirely by Rubens and hi» 
pupils. The main figure ccHnmemorates the escape of 
William I. from the daggers of his enemies, at the mo- 
ment when he was saved by his faithful dog ; the same 
dog which is immortalized in the statuary of the church 
at Delft. One only of these numerous and valuable 
paintings is the production of Rube as himself, and in 
this the figures are exceedingly striking — ^prominently 
and powerfully drawn. According to our powdered and 
periwigged little dutch guide, the Emperor Alexander 
oiTered a gieat many thousands for one of the smaller 
paintings ; and the same little character likewise told us 
that a certain British nobleman, more distinguished for 
the greatness of his rent roll than tha superiority of his 
intellect, solicited the ''hand" of Rubens at an immense 
price, — a price that would support you and I, and a 
dozen more men of genius happily for life. But mhtd 
is not, I fear, nurtured by our noblemen, — we may pine 
and die, and what cares either the collective wealth or 
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collectire wisdom for us. They are selfish and sullen 
dogs ! 

After dragging about in search of sights nearly all 
the day, sometimes in coaches and sometimes on foot, 
we at length arrived peaceably at our hotel. Here we 
dined with the agreeable company that came with us 
from Rotterdam ; drank our delicious French and 
Rhenish wines ; and concluded sumptuously with coffee 
and cigars in a bower in the garden. 

Things are, believe me, done very pleasantly on the 
Continent, and I do not now wonder that so many of 
our English noblemen and gentry go abroad annually 
to sip the sweets of its luxuries ; — though at the same 
time I do deeply and sincerely pity the poor, over- 
worked, good, honest, and highminded Agriculturists, 
who, left at home, supply with the sweat of their brow 
— ^with privations of every kind, — ^and with toil and 
labour that never cease, — this wanton and pernicious 
drain on their energies. In fact, you will on the 
Continent, — where taxes exist but one half, or less in 
comparison with ours — get excellent French wines, of 
the most admirable quality for a trifle, and cigars of 
first quality, for almost nothing. From the Hague, we 
advanced with regret to Leyden — regret, because at the 
Hague many of our kind friends, who had hitherto 
accompanied us, bade us farewell, and returned to 
Rotterdam for the purpose of passing up the Rhine 
and to SwitaerlaBd ; and often did I feel sorry that I 
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tould not accompany them into those beautiful and 
romantic regions. At Leyden, being very piously dis- 
posed, the first thing we did was to see the churches. 
The church of St. Peter is the most illustrious, con- 
taining the sepulchres of Boerhaave, Camper, Meer- 
man, and others of celebrity. There is a great want of 
taste displayed in the arrangements of the statue (by 
the bye the Dutch are miserably deficient in this branch 
the eldest, of the Fine Arts) to Meerman — for, though 
of white marble, the weeping woman lamenting over it 
and representing Soitow, has a brass crown in her 
hand, and a brass nob, like the end of a sceptre, on her 
head. As is usual in the Dutch churches, seats are 
here placed against the wall, on which tbe poorer clas- 
ses stand during divine worship ; and on account of the 
wall being whitewashed, there is a hoard suspended, 
opposite the supposed level of the head, against which 
board they lean that organ. 

It is taken for granted that the enonnity of protru- 
sion peculiar to Dutch posteriors, will efifectualiy 
secure the back from touching the wall ; and the head 
being thus thrown back as if nailed to the board, the 
appearance is altogether ludicrous and ridiculous. 

The organ is a noble piece of workmanship, standing 
out boldly from the body of the wall in front of the 
preacher, and I should think its tones will be sweet 
and powerful. In Leyden stands the celebrated 
university, which was, at one time, the boast of the 
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world* and sent abroad uien illnstrious for researcli and 
intellect. Here did Boerhaave teach those principles 
of physic which so long swayed the opinions of the 
European universities — and here the celebrated Cam- 
per first properly explained the mysteries of the human 
frame, and established his character as the first of An- 
atomists. The mind was filled with feelings of profound 
emotion, as we stood on the same spot where those 
mighty minds did at an early period of Medicine, teach 
new systems, and improve old ones ; building up what 
was of a iar higher and better nature than had ever yet 
been attained at any previous period. Any one who 
expects to see an university corresponding in magnifi- 
cence to the fame of the philosophers it had possessed, 
will be deeply disappointed. 

The Museum of Natural History is, however, a 
splendid collection, and of immense magnitude* One 
gallery contains the skeletons of the different animalA, 
and in the one above these appear stufFed,-^so that the 
mere anatomist,and the zoologist alike may be delighted 
and instructed. Th(^ opinion of our friend Dr. K. was 
t^hat this museum was extremely complete, and infinitely 
f nperior to those of London and Edinburgh. The col- 
loction of birds, which was presented by one individual, 
is of great value, but is not yet properly asranged. It 
will make a most instructive addition. 

The Collectanea of Mr. Sjeboldt, from Japan, is 
uncoovmanly curious and interesting, inasmuch as all 
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"relating to tbaCcouoiry^ has been for many ages concealed 
and kept in tke dark ; and what we at present know is 
extremely limited. It exhibits the models of the Japan- 
ese houses ; their instruments of various kinds, whether 
in war, trade, husbandry, or for domestic purposes, — 
almost erery thing, indeed, that is wanted to give us an 
insight into the manners and habits of this wonderful 
and eccentric people. Sieboldt was a good deal harassed 
in procuring this collection, which the Chinese went so 
far as to seisse as ho was leaving their country ; but with 
some stratagem and difficulty he at length obtained them 
back. When he had been in England (or Holland I 
forget which) some time, he received a request from the 
Emporer Nicholas, to go over to Russia for the purpose, 
DO doubt, of explaining to him the state of that country, 
and whether it might present sufficient inducements for 
the march of his barbarians that way. Sieboldt was 
slave enough to accept the invitation, and is now, I 
helieve, at the Russian court. 

Js there no boundary to the ambition of this cruel 
and gracing despot P Is the viper of Poland, hissing 
up to heaven from the ensanguined earth, not enough f 
Shall another race of Kosciusko*s lament and shriek 
o*er the shattered altars and domes of truth and liberty. 
In vain, alas ! in vain ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your volley 'd thunders flew : 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmartia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
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Found not a generoos friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropt from her senseless grasp the shatter'd spear, 
Clos*d her hright eye and curbed her high career :•— 
Hope for a season hade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell ! f 

Campbell. 
Conservative as I am, and as I am proud to consider 
myself, I must, as a lover of the human race, and of 
that precious idol, liberty, which is descended from the 
footstool of God, for ever detest this base and sanguinary 
despot. So long as the Alaric of Modem Europe lives, 
we must ever consider him as an impassable barrier, 
erected by t3rranny and cruelty, against truth, wisdom, 
liberty, and religion. Europe will never be free, till 
Russia, like a chained eagle, is bound at its feet— *or, 
trampled into the dust. 

The mineralogical preparations in the museum are 
arranged with great care, and must present a valuable 
treat to the student. Here, in a small space, they may 
have all the treasures of this sort they require, and 
which Holland alone, is quite unable to furnish. Miner- 
alogy is most sublime, when combined with geology ; 
and the portion of the museum, of which we speak, is 

rich in this also. We saw here, animals petrified that 

f I cannot express how greatly I was affected at the circumstance 
recorded at Campbell's funeral, of the illustrious Poles present 
mingling the dust of the brave Kosciusko, brought from his grave, 
with that of the Poet of Poland ! 
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must have lived tiioasands of years ago, in places that 
aare now \mt the hearts of rocks and mountains 1 I was 
much struck with a piece of amber containing flies ! — 
How could they have come there ? Were they, 1 asked 
myself, perhaps the production of a former world ? But 
imagination stops her flight, when she almost fancies her 
most daring aims are nigh realized; her wings, like 
those of Icarus, give way when nearest the sun. In 
this museum too, I found that the traditions regarding 
dragons and flying crocodiles, &c. &c., are not without 
foundation. Such in the old worlds before Deucalion, 
did indubitably escist ; and it is more than probable that 
giants, satyrs and other monsters of " flood and fell," 
are not the mere phantoms of excited fancy and poetical 
ietion. 

In Leyden likewise is a collection of antiquities, many 
of them vying with the best in the British Museum. 
It was collected by General Lambert, for the Dutch 
government, at the cost of upwards of 220,000 francs. 
It oentains the most complete selection of Egyptian 
mummies in Europe, I believe ; the number of small 
' imageei, tokens, and emblems taken from the coflins or 
sarcophigi, is very great ; and it is altogether superb in 
Etruscan an^ Egyptian antiquities. It is much to be 
regretted, that Leyden has not a better place fitted up 
Cor the reception of those noble relics of the past ; as 
they are now mouldering away in a miserable wood-shed, 
iwwiily erected for the occasion, and exposed to all the 
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damps and ioclemeDcies of this changeable climate* 
They woold make a splendid addition to the Biiush 
Moseum, should your precious whigling goTemment 
take it into their sapient sconces to patronise such silly 
things as sculptures and antiquities. A gOYomment of 
Welshmen would be more favourable. I have only 
room in this letter to add, that Ley den is a place which 
yon and every lover of science and the fine arts should 
make a point of visiting; and in addition to its other 
manifold attractions, it possesses the finest botanical 
garden in Holland, which must be supported at a very 
great expense, as it stands on no less than seven acres 
of ground, is very complete in all its parts, and contains 
valuable hot-houses for African plants, &c. 

Finally, Leyden is memorable for a great siege. Here 
the gallant Dutch resisted the attacks of the invading 
Spaniards, till they were reduced to the most pitiable 
extreme of hunger and nakedness; but at last, after 
surmounting incredible difficulties, they entirely repelled 
them firom their walls. This siege forms a prominent 
position in their histories, and to these I refer you. But 
now, both sleepy and fatigued, my hasty and imperfect 
narrative must for the present halt. 

To-morrow, I shall beg of you to accompany me to 
Haerlam and Amsterdam. Peace be with you among 
the majestic solitudes of your lakes and mountains ; 
may the divine influence of poetry ever remain bright 
within you ; and may every wind of heaven come to you 
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with blessings, and sound within your heart as voices 

from Paradise. 

I am, my dear Coleridge, 

Your affectionate fiiend, 

« « « 

To Hardey Coleridge, Esq., Qrasmere, Westmoreland. 
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if oQe would catch and embrace the music for ever ! 
how divine is the effect of music ! Napoleon was soothed 
by it in the wildest moments of his ambition ; Milton 
wrote his seraphic epic under its influence ; it elevates 
the soul of the warrior in battle ; it canies with it mirth 
and merriment in the festal hall ; it falls like honey -dew 
on the heart of the lover by moonlight ; and the poet, 
does he not hear it in solemn groves and by murmuring 
streams^ in the voice of the nightingale or in the dash 
of the waterfall ? 

After indulging in sweet sounds we next had a treat 
of sweet scents, being indulged with the view of a laige 
and handsome botanic garden in the vicinity. We were 
most struck here with the height, richness, and splendid 
colors of the dahlias. The cultivation of these flowers, 
at one time, made half the Dutch people mad ; inasmuch 
as it was no uncommon thing to give from a hundred to 
a thousand pounds for the possession of a single fin^ 
specimen. The mania for these flowera rose to an in*- 
credible height, and, indeed, reduced to beggary a great 
many Dutch families. Vast quantities of these plants 
and the tulip, are sent to London every year. After 
seeing the flowers we went a little out of our way to view 
the splendid residence of Mr. Hope, — the same gentle- 
man, I believe, who wrote that book which Byron said 
he would give two of his best poems to have written, viz. 
Anastasius ! It is built in not the very best style of 
architecture, and seems of much too geat length behind 
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for the breadth of the front ; yet^ notwithstanding, it is 
by much the noblest building we saw in Holland. Still, 
it does not for one moment compare with the splendid 
mansions of our English nobility ; and whe^-e the Dutch 
nobility reside we could never find out; for not one 
house fit for a nobleman, (out of the towns at least) did 
we see in all Holland. Indeed, we doubted the exist- 
ence of a Dutch nobleman or gentleman, giving at the 
same time to the latter term its widest^ fullest, and most 
fViyper definition, — for that man is not a gentleman, who 
possesses the most broad acres, but he who holds, in its 
most perfect degree, the gentlemanly bearing and char- 
acter ! In front of Mr. Hope's residence is an admirable 
model of the Laocoon ; and a female, beautiful as the 
Venus de Medicis. It stands in an excellent situation, 
being almost entirely surrounded by a luxuriant park of 
trees, (not of grass, like most English parks^ but a real 
park), and altogether it would make an admirable resi- 
dence being deserted at present forthatmost odious of 
animals, an absentee, 

Haerlam is like the Dutch towns I have already 
described, neat, roomy, and elegant ; the ho^ises having 
large, light windows, and in each window is a camera 
obscura. The canal is open and good, and is free from 
the quantity of filth and putrefaction which, unfortunately, 
is so often left in these waters to rot in the sun^ and 
produce nmueroas diseases* On the old fortifieations 
mn pleasant promenades. Wheire th^ eaniion roared. 
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and war horse pranced, now green trees aud delightful 
flowers are luxuriously growing ; and peace sittetb in her 
bowers of plenty, where once War rode in his chariots 
of fire, showering ruin and devastation on every hand. 
It is my sincere wish, that such things may long con- 
tinue ; for surely the smiling field, the unstained altar, 
the unspotted garb of innocence, the rolling harvest 
field, and the peaceful hearth, are better, far better, 
than the smoking of ravaged towns, the groans of the 
dying, and the roar of carnage from shattered temples, 
and altars polluted with lust and blood ! 

We set off from Haerlam for Amsterdam in a diligence, 
unwisely called the Celerity, which carried us at the 
rate of about four miles an hour! Much of our way 
lay within view of the great Haerlam meet or lake, 
which had a very pleasant appearance, being covered 
with small vessels, that as they sailed along shone 
brightly in the sun, not unlike, in the distance, to sea- 
birds fiying before a gale. This lake is longer and 
much broader than Windermere, in Westmoreland, where 
you and I have so often rowed our boat ; but it has no 
similarity to Windermere save in this, that it contains 
water ; for in vain do we look for those lovely islands 
that deck Windermere, and those graceful upland, and 
majestic mountains, that rise from its bosom, or swell 
up, in giant desolation into the distance, like guardians 
of its peaceful waves. The only quality of excellence 
I know of in Haerlam lake is, its power of bestowing 
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an excellent whiteness on linen. Quiet though it looked 
as we journeyed near it, it is liable to sudden and vio- 
lent gales ; and many a poor vessel has sunk beneath 
its tempests. What an unpoetical death, my dear 
Hartley, it would be to be shipwrecked on the Zuyder- 
Zee, or Haerlam lake : the ocean is fine enough to die 
upon, but only think of the Zuyder-Zee, 

The entrance to Amsterdam is highly imposing, though 
the stench is fearful. Spires, temples, churches, point 
up towards heaven ; and crowding in the harbour lie the 
vessels of every nation, laden with the wealth and com- 
merce of the whole world. The silks of India, with the 
raisin and grape, and tamarind were here ; the olive, 
the orange, and the pomegranate were here ; here was 
rich wine to stimulate, and pure food to sustain ; here, 
in fme, was the produce of every land, the fruits and 
wealth of every soil, sent in exchange for gold ! 

After reaching Amsterdam we were, as usual bothered 
about our passports. This is a most odious system, a 
surveillance, most detestable ; and yet you are obliged 
to submit to it. Nothing can equal in atrocity the 
passport system, except our own alien act, and both are 
equally inefficacious, inasmuch as if a man wished to 
plot against either country, these two plans of hindrance 
would only tend to give him protection and safety. For 
instance, I have in my letters to you written what in 
Holland would be treated as treason, and yet you see 
the passport system has not hindered my doing so. And 

AA 
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how much is England vilified eveiy day by foreigpaera^ 
in spite of the alien act ? Libertj, beliere me, neter 
existed, and nerer will exist, in any coantiy where there 
is a passport system, or an alien act system ; diey are 
remnants of barbarism, when tyranny found its vent in 
suspicion, — and kings, instead of relying in the affisetions 
of their pec^le, trosted in threats and bayonets. Dread* 
ful cases have been mentioned of the cniMty and injus- 
tice of this alien act*— this damnable spot and stain on 
the purity and freedom of the British constitution ! 

At Amsterdam we visited, during the evening, several 
of the coffee-houses, where the citizens and th«r wive9 
sip coffee together, hear music, and are mutually legaled 
with the effluvia of tobacco and cigars. We likewise, in 
our progress,saw a re]>etition of those dreadful enormities, 
called '' speil-houses," — ^having the same lights, banners, 
music, and singing, that disgusted us on our entrance 
into Holland. On the Monday morning betimes, we 
sallied from the '* Amsterdam Arms," in quest of further 
amusement, and we were much gratified for a few honiv 
by the collection of paintings, which were unusually 
excellent, and done by the first Dutch and Flemish 
masters. The portraits of celebrated Dutch command- 
ers, soldiers, poets, and painters, were numerous, and 
gave us an insight into the character of the countiy, 
greater and more profound than we had yet experienced. 

The next matter that occupied our attention, was the 
interior of the churches-— which we never missed seeing* 
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beHevuig tbom to afford tbd best bisioiy of tbe illtt8trioii» 
dead of tlM coontry, Wbo need read England's His- 
tory, after traversing with contemplative feelings Wesir 
minster and St. Paul's ? There we behold the tombs 
of Spenser, and Milton, and Shakespeare— there lie the 
conquetx>r of Crecy and Agincourt ; there the Plantage« 
nets repose like warriors and kings ; there our orators, 
and statesmen, and legislators, stand as when theis 
eloquence and intelleet commanded the attention of the 
whole world; there repose in honorable sanctity our 
dead preachers and philosophers; there lie the conquerojEt 
of the Spanidi Armada, of Blenheim, of the Nile send 
Trafalgar ! The statues of those men are there, whose 
names stand prdodest is English History, — why seek 
farther ? 

Oo the Tuesday morning [and ft lovely mormng it 
was), we set oat to see the neat little town of Broeek, a 
village not far distant from Amsterdam^ Having <2ro8sed 
the broad basin of the Amsatel in a boat,, we arrived on 
drjr land, and began our walk along did a^ndid new 
canal tiiat communicates with the sea, — a canal which 
for its beanty, depth, and superiority of every kind, 
commands universal admiration* .We were much impor- 
tuned to take our Commissaire with as, bat this your 
komble servant positively objected to, and would not 
pBsrmit These cieatures (for men they can scarcely ba 
ludled) are of the most odious and detestable class ; they 
Itaag about eveiy English atrangex. wherever he goes, 
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fixed like a vampire ; thej tell you the most infamoos 
and unprincipled falsehoods on almost every subject on 
which you ask their information ; they are the vilest 
panders to every kind of vice and licentiousness ; and 
last, not least, they are the most exhorbitant and unreas- 
onable in their demands. Such a lovely day as this 
was — so delightful a walk, with so many delightful 
feelings that arose in my mind at being once more in 
the open country, and beneath a clear blue sky — all 
these I determined should not be spoiled and poUuted by 
this abominable Commissaire ! Broeck is a neat sweet 
little place, with an appearance as prim and precise, as 
if it had newly been taken out of a hatbox — ^bran new ! 

The houses are arranged like a Chinese show of 
figures — and you can almost imagine yourself among 
the pagodas of Pekin. Cleanliness, in this wonderful 
place, is carried to such a great height, that dogs are not 
allowed to run free in the streets, and I have heard of a 
certain Englishman, who had got a bad cold, and was 
much reprimanded for sneezing — spitting is out of the 
question ! Every straw, piece of cloth, needle, hair, &c., 
&c., is picked up with the most scrupulous minuteness 
— ^and to tear a letter pn the pavement would . cause, I 
verily believe, a revolution ! In fact, the Broeck people 
seem to spend their time in nothing else but taking care 
of the streets, which are neatly paved with small hard 
bricks, like the other public roads and streets of Hol-« 
land I and these brinks again are variously painted and 
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^donned, in the same manner as the ftoor of a ballroom 
on a gala night. Truly, I exclaimed, if cleanliness is 
next t0 godliness, these people of Broeck must he certain 
of salvation. There excessive delicacy in these matters 
is quite ridiculous. 

Sardam, the village where Peter the Great lived in a 
small cottage, and worked as a common carpenter, is 
only a short distance further ; but we unanimously re» 
solved that there was nothing peculiar in looking at a 
bush when the bird was flown — or examining the inter- 
etices of a purse, when the gold was evaporated-— or 
prying into the crevices of a casket, when the gem had 
vanished. — As the afternoon drew on a pace, we returned 
toward Amsterdam by the " tract shuit,'* (a small vessel 
that plies the canals), and were towed over the Amstel 
in a vessel that works with paddles, like a steam-vessel, 
—only instead of steam, the motion is managed by horses, 
that are continually kept going round in the hold, in the 
same way as if driving a mill. Steam indeed has scarce- 
ly, if at all, got into Holland ; ' and though the country 
is so level, the cities so near each other, and the facilities 
so nmnerous, railtvays are entirely unknown. 

As we neared Amsterdam, we had sufficient time to 
examine the loveliness of the prospect around us. The 
sun was just declining in the heavens, behind bars ot 
cloud, like solid gold — a sheet of vivid purpla entirely 
surrounded him — no mountain stopped the full beauty 
and glory of his setting ; but, far as the eye could reach. 
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the heaving waters seemed one mighty sheet of living 
fire ; — and as the ships, like a great forest, reared their 
humished heads, and floated their glittering pendants 
in his farewell heams — and the towering spires of Am- 
sterdam stood like rejoicing giants in the distance — I 
could not but wish that I had the pen of a B3rron, or the 
pencil of a Claude Lorraine, to give my thoughts and 
feelings to immortality. 

I am, my dear Coleridge, 
Most afiectionately and sincerely yours. 



THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 

We should be wanting to ourselves, our readers, and 
our country, if we did not for a moment refer to the 
noble, the magnificent Festival which has just been held 
at Ayr, to the memory of the greatest and most illus- 
trious of Scottish Poets, Robert Burns.* From the 
banks of the Nith, the Doon, and the Lugar, which he 
so dearly loved, — from misty Morven, sacred to the 
Muse of Ossian, — from the blue hills of Dumfries, — 
from " stately Edinborough throned on crags," and 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, and even the Continent, crowded 
in innmnerable swarms, the devoted worshippers of 
genius, to render homage at the shrine of the Apollo 
of the Scottish Muse. The selection of Chairman and 
Vice Chairman was peculiarly appropriate, — the Earl of 
Eglintoun, descendant of the ^'good Sir Hew," of "the 
Castle of Montgomerie," and himself celebrated for his 
chivalrous tournament, presided, whilst Professor Wil- 
son, who, most of any man living, is akin to Bums, in 
character, eccentricity, genius, and large, ample manli- 
ness of heart, occupied the Vice chair, and proposed in 
one of his most soul-stirring and eloquent appeals, the 
" Sons of Burns." 

In Scotland we see thousands crowding like Moslem 

*Aaga8tetb| 1844. 
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pilgriiiis to the shrine of their prophet, — we behold men 
of disdngoished rank sitting side by side with men only 
eminent for their genius — ^we see a whole nation stirred 
as by the sound of a trumpet, at the name of a humble 
Poety sprung irom the humblest rank. But Bums 
never was in poverty ; he died free from debt ; over his 
corpse martial artilleiy sounded,, and the tears of univer- 
ail Scotland fed the flowers upon his grave. Nor were 
they faithless to those for whom his great heart was 
most deeply troubled, — ^his widow lived in affluence, his 
were raised to a distinguished position, and, proud- 
sight of aD, they came back to their native land, and 
beheld her tributary at the tomb of their immortal 
father ! Can rich imperial England exhibit a picture 
like this ? Let broken-hearted Spencer — ^let Milton, 
" fallen upon evil times and evil men" — ^let Dryden, 
struggling with toil, and penury, and grief — ^let Otway, 
perishing of famine — let Chatterton, driven to suicide — 
let Savage, from his prison-bars — ^let Byron, banished 
ftom his country by cruel persecution, and then refused 
a tomb in Westminster, record the story of England's 
ingratitude, to the noblest and greatest of her sons ! 

With wealth, intelligence, enterprise, and large pre* 
tence to intellectual progression, how is this ? Is it the 
carking spirit of Mammon that curdles their heart's 
blood> and freezes the sympathies of Englishmen ? Or 
is it vulgar pride, aristocratical intolerance, hatred and 
indifference to mind and soul, on the part of our conn- 
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trymen ? We cannot tell. Is it in Scotland, larger 
moral and intellectual capabilities, education more gen- 
eral and universal, an aristocracy more liberal and 
generous, a public more enthusiastic, more enlightened, 
more discerning and patriotic, that pictures the reverse ^ 
We pause for a reply ! 

True, Bums is essentially and peculiarly the national 
Poet of Scotland ! His whole moral and physical being 
was deeply embued with national feelings and local 
sympathies, and he was linked body and soul with the 
peasantry from whom he sprang. His own words are, 

'*I had a wish, I miud its power, 
A wish that to my dying hoar 
Shall jstrongly heave my hreast, 
That I for poor Auld ScoUaod's sake 
Some useful plan, or hook should make, 
And sing a sang at least" 

And when the Muse found him at the plough, and laid 

on his broad shoulders the mantle of inspiration, and on 

his lofty brow planted the rustling holly crown, her 

words are, 

" All hail my own inspired Bard ! 

to 

In me thy native Muse regard ! 
No longer mourn thy fate is hard, 

Thus poorly low, 
I come to give thee such reward 

As we hestow. 

I taught thy manners-painting strains, 
The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
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Till now <ftt ill my wide domains 

Thy fame extends \ 

And some, the pride of Coila's plains 

Become thy friends. 

Tarn O'Shanter^ the Holy Fair, Halloiveen, and the 

Jolly Beggars, could have been written nowhere but in 

Scotland, by no one bat a Scotsman ; — nay he shewed 

his fidelity to his country by apostrophizing Scotch 

drink (whiskey) and the Haggis. His songs about 

bonnie Jean, Clarinda, to " the lassie wi' the lint^white 

locks," and, finest of all, his affecting " Address to Mary 

in Heaven," do they not prove how his warm, gushing 

heart clung with fervency and devotion to the mountain 

daughters, who ministered to his Inspiration P And 

insensate things, the '' winding Nith," and ** gurgling 

Ayr," and silvery Luthar; even the meek daisy destroyed 

by the plough, the thistle turned aside by his weeding 

hook, — and the 

'* Stately tower, or palace fair, 
Or ruins pendent in the air," 

As well as the humblest sheiling where 

" The sire tama o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 
The big ha' bible, ance his father's prids." 

Attest how faithfully Boms paid his devotions to the 
genius of his country. 

But there exist a class of stern zealots, and cold 
moralists, who would fain link the name of Bums with 
associations of guilt and depravity. Ignorant of the 
springs which impel the poetical character, — ^ignorant 
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above all of the impetuoas fires which glowed in the 
breast of such a poet as Robert Bums, — fann'd to a 
wilder impulse by cruel misfortunes, much persecution, 
embittering neglect, and fame ill-requited, — they can^ 
not know why that fluttering spuit sometimes allayed 
its pangs in tempestuous revels, or sought in the downy 
arms of beauty the antidote that " can minister to a 
mind diseased." Alas, it is the nature of the low and 
grovelling to hate the lofty and magnanimous, — there 
are who even detect spots on the sun — ^and we know that 
in the case of prominent and illustrious persons, smaller 
stains, and almost indistinguishable spots, are readily 
exaggerated by the jaundiced eye of envy or hatred to 
vast and unpardonable sins. To such cavillers we make 
no defence. The magnificent demonstration at A3rr has, 
we should hope, chained the lips of his caliminiators, 
and palsied the tongue of slander for ever. Time and 
death have sanctified his failings : we now only contem- 
plate his generous disposition, his overflowing sympa- 
thies, his rich and exuberant animal nature glowing with 
poetry at once lofty and profound ; and the halo of years 
rests on the memory of the departed, like soft moon- 
beams on some huge and magnificent ruin ; 
" Leaying that beautiful which still is so, 
And making that which is not; till the place 
Becomes religion, and the heart runs o'er 
With silent worship of tlie great of old, 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns who stiU rule 
Our Bpiiita from their urns I" 
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But his best defence is in Professor Wilson's own wotim 
delivered at the splendid banquet in question : 

*' To dwell on the goodness of the great, shows that 
we are not only lovers of virtue, but that we are aspiring 
to her serenest abodes. But to dwell on the faults of 
greatness— >or still worse, to ransack in order to record 
them — that is the low industry of envy, which, grown 
into a habit, becomes malice, at once hardening and 
embittering the heart. Such, in the case of our great 
poet, were the sentiments, beyond a doubt, of a degraded 
class of calumniators, who will never be extinct ; for, by 
the laws of antipathy, the mean hate the magnanimous — 
the grovelling those who soar ; and thus, from year to 
year, have we been forced to listen to " souls ignoble, 
bom to be forgot," vehemently exposing the aberrations 
of his inflamed fancy ; as if the maiestic shade of Bums 
were to be evoked from the narrow house for the purpose 
of contumely and insult. (Cheers.) Mark in how 
hateful, because h3rpocritical, a spirit, these men tell us 
of calumnious truths, perverted by misapplication to 
most pernicious falsehoods. They do not seek to elevate 
virtue — ^they seek to degrade genius; and never did 
men stand more self convicted of the most wretched ig- 
norance of both, than in their blindness to the noblest 
attributes of humanity in the character of Robert Bums. 
(Cheers.) Yes, virtue and genius are both alike from 
Heaven, and both alike tend heavenwards. Therefoie, 
we lament to see a single stain soiling the gift of genius; 
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we lament to see even that virtue wbicli is not adorned 
l»y genlss fiill before the tempter. Let us never listen 
to those whb would se^ to blight the wreath which ha« 
been bonnd round the forehead of the Mnse's son by a' 
people's gratitude. Let us beware lest, in affecting a 
8eal for religion and morality, we violate the spirit of 
both, by gross misrepresentations and exaggerations, 
and by mercUess denunciations of the frailties of nature 
in illttstdous men — who, in spite of their aberrations, 
m^re or less deplored, from the right line of doty, wert 
nevertheless, like Bums, in their prevailing moods, de- 
voted worshippers of virtue, and the general tenor of 
whose lives were nobly exercised in all that can adorn 
humanity. Bums, though sorely pierced in his gene- 
rous breast, by the worst of anxieties — anxiety for the 
means of subsistence to his household and his hearth ; was 
faithful to the sacred gift with which> by heaven, he was 
endowed ; was obedient to the holiest inspirations ; and 
ever sought to bring his paths within the guidance of 
that light which is indeed from Heaven ; and from his 
inexaustible fancy, though often conversant with scenes 
of thickest gloom, he strewed the weary ways of this 
world with flowers which were sO beautiful that, even in 
eyes too wont to weep — in eyes too familiar with tears, 
they looked like flowers dropped from Heaven. ( Loud 
cheers.)" 

Finally the meeting of the 6th of August will ever 
stand forward iu the annals of Literature among the 

BB 
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fairest offerings the world has ever made to genius. 
After the death of Homer, seven cities contended for 
his hirth ; Dante, hanished and sentenced to be hamt 
alive, was almost canonized at his decease; the corpee 
of Tasso, who was neglected during his life*time, was 
publicly crowned with the laurel leaf, by the Pontiff of 
Rome ; — and Burns, once spumed, despised, viliiSed, 
yea, denounced from the pulpit, is honoured years after 
his bones are crumbled to dust with acclamations, and 
processions, and banquets, and laboured eulogies, sudi 
as in old time greeted the most illustrious Benefacton 
of mankind. And proudly he deserves it : — 

" He kept his honesty and tmth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moy*d in manhood and in yonfh, 
Pride of his fellow men* 

Strong sense, deep feeling, passion strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
A love of right, and scorn of wrong. 
Of coward and of slave ; 

A kind, true heart, a spirit high. 
That could not fear and would not bow> 
Were written in his manly eye. 
And on his manly hrow." 



CLEVELAND SKETCHES. 



LINES SUGGESTED BY THE BURNS 

FESTIVAL. 

Held at Ayr, August 6th, 1844. 



** Him who widkfd in gloiy and in joy, 
Following his plough along the mountain aide." 

WOBD6W0ETH. 

Sweet Ayr sing gaily *midst thy bowers^ 
Nith, murmur with thy gentlest roar^t 

Doon, '' bonny Doon/' kiss all thy flowers. 
Old Coila ring from shore to shore ! 

This glorious day, this heavenly hour. 
Shall kindle through a nation's ranks ! 

All England, Europe, waft a shower 
Of joyous, gratulating, thanks. 

Scotland, he was thy noblest, — thine — 

A Comet blazing in the skies : 
If frail and human, still divine 

With heaven's and Nature's sympathies 

All fears, all hopes, all tenderness. 
In Bums' bosom shared a part ^ 
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The pangs that rend, the loves that blestf 
Possess'd in turns bold Robin's heart. 

And, if along his dark career 

Shone lurid gleams like hues of even, 

'Twas such as gilds yon starry sphere. 
Celestial splendour, ''li^t from heaven.' 

Old Scotland's hills, her " banks and braes,'' 
Her branching woods, and silv'ry streams. 

Her Hawthorn glades drank in the rays, 
like sunlight from a land of dreams. 

Her peasants felt the bnming glow. 

Her maidens drank the rapturous flam^"* 

Mid scorching suns, and frozen snow 
jShmes forth his beacon-light of fkme ! 

Yea, Scotland's " symbol" spared by him* 
The daisy perch'd in Nature's nook,^ 

The "primrose by the river's brim,** 
Imbib'd heav'ns sunshine from his look* 

Proud lords and ladies of renown 
With humble peasants linger 'd there, 

AndToets weav'd the lilac-crown 
For BuKNS, immortal Bard of Ayr ! 

Yes, Scotland's second Bums attended^ 
The seraph-lipp'd, the eagle«eyed 
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MHiilst rank, from lofty state descended,^ 
And sat with Wilson side bj sidel 

Most festal, most trimnpbant sight ! 

The snow-white tents, the bannered sky. 
Gay cavalcades, processions bright. 

And woman's soft approving eye. 

And, Scotland, if despair s keen dart 
E'er pierced thy Poet's manly frame. 

If cold neglect disturb'd his heart, 
This hour eradicates thy shame. 

Pale Envy, Hatred's hideous brood. 
Mean warfare with the loftiest wage,^ 

But, independent, unsubdued. 

Burns eagle-like outsoar'd their rage. 

Now, lo, as Ocean waves they come. 
To wash the ungenerous stain away. 

Whilst Bums from his cerulean home 
Forgives them — -for this glorious day. 

Then fear not, ye of kindred clay. 

Illumined with Promethean fire. 
Though clouds obscure the heavenly ray^ 

And earthly dews relax your lyre. 

Though hell-bom Furies shriek with pain. 
And lash you with a rod of flame. 
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Your present kiss is future gfosk. 

And m3rnads yet shall bless your name, 

NOTES. 

Bead th^ iixipressiye and eloquent defence of Bums, by Bums 
himaelf, 

" I saw thy paW» maddemng play. 
Wild send thee Pleasure's devious way, 
Misled by Fancy's meteor ray, 

By passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 
2 <' I tum*d aside my weed^^g-hook 
And spared the symbol dear." 

3 See ''Lines to a mountain^daisyi on turning one down wifli 
the Plough, in April, 17S6. 

4 The Earl of Eglintoun presided, and Professor Wilson, Editor 
of Blackwood's Magazine, occupied the Ties Chaiy^*«a deligfatAil 
union of nobiUty of rank and aristocracy of talent. A better selee* 
tion than Professor Wilson could not have been made, — ^kindred 
with Bums in passion, genius, enthusiaam, and nobility of ^atiars. 

9 See also ChUde Harold: — 

'* He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 

The loftiest heights are most enwrapt in snow, 
He who surpasses or sobdmes maukimd 

Must look dovm on the hate qfthoee helow. 
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My dear Hartley — , 

We were struck with the unusually martial appearauc« 
gf the town of Utrecht. The streets were absolutely 
crowded with soldiers, and their appearance here gave u3 
a high idea of the excellent management of the army. 
The soldiers had a martial and truly military look, and 
the officers were very different indeed, to any thing wb 
bad seen before. The best soldiers will naturally bd 
attracted to the frontier. But, there is a question that 
strikes us. Can liberty have a dwelling place among so 
many bayonets P We fear not I After fatiguing ourselves 
in our perambulations, we returned to our hotel — " Le 
pays Bas," which is by much the most elegant and best 
situated in Utrecht; and here we regaled ourselves 
sumptuously for a florin and a half — (half-a-crown); oijr 
dinner, including soup, fish, dishes of flesh and gam^j 
trith a dessert, all set on silver, in the most magnifieeiil 
style. Indeed, I should say, this is the best, cheapest 
and most splendid hotel in Holland — a country famous 
for good hotels. 

In the evening, after a little ofxhe^Rhein vm" and a 
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dish of coffee, we went out to the gardens in the vicinity^ 
where the people intended to celebrate the King's birth- 
day by an illumination and fire-works. The appearance 
here was highly picturesque — the long galleries were 
quite crowded, with all the beauty, fashion, and wealth 
of the town ; tables were placed all over the garden, and 
round these, thousands of people sat regaling themselves 
with wine, grapes, biscuits, and the never-failing cigai^. 
The appearance was exceedingly striking ; for the garden 
was carefully lighted, and seemed one blaze of fire, whilst 
far up in the heavens, the lovely moon wandered along 
in her exceeding splendour, through skies where not a 
cloud, or mist, or vapour was seen, to spot the deep and 
silent azure. I thought how poor all earthly illuminations 
were, compared with those in heaven ; — how glorious a 
taper was the moon ! How deep and steady in their 
lustre were the stars— fed and nourished by the hand of 
God ! At twelve the sport began ; the lamps were taken 
down ; the rockets darted upward, and bursting, dropped 
sparkles of vivid light; the squibs buzzed, hissed, and 
spurted; the crackers leaped and sounded; the dear 
Dutch ladies shrieked ; and the gentlemen smoked their 
meershaums and cigars. In an hour all was over, and 
we returned to our hotel ; but till late in the morning, 
we were kept from sleeping, by numerous bands of 
half-intoxicated Dutch, male and female, singing their 
patriotic and bacchanalian songs. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of next day, we 
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Ascended the tower of the old church. The day was 
exceedingly propitious; the air was pure, fresh, and 
dear ; and a slight hreeze hrought coolness and health 
from the distant ocean. The prospect from the summit 
is highly commanding, and you here see in reality, what 
the panorama in London only palms on you as a non« 
existing fiction* Towns, spires, woods, canals, towers 
of erery shape, villages, fields, and a wide €ipexk country 
of immense extent, piesent themselves ; and through the 
telescope we distinctly saw the houses of Amsterdami 
and the white sails of ships on the Zuyder-Zee^ A pretty 
little girl of ahout sixteen or seventeen, was our guide, 
and delighted us with her sweet ohservations, in hroken 
English, on the ohjects that appeared hefore her eyes, 
^fter hreakfast we visited the university, which, though 
f^nce famous, is now on the wane. Universities, like 
empires, indeed have their day of greatness and their 
night of decline : — great minds unexpectedly spring up, 
#nd g^ve them dignity, and wealthy and power> hut afters- 
wards arises the disgraceful system of nepotism and 
hereditary relationships, that include mind as well as 
body; weakness, imbecility, and abuses of every sort 
consequently creep in, and in the long run the whole 
system goes to pieces. Witness Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Gottengen, once great, mighty, and flourishing — and 
witness likewise the University of Edinburgh, a place 
immortalized by the names of Cullen, Gregoiy, Black, 
3tewartj Munro, «nd Brown ; now helpless and falleiM 
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filled with the grandchildren of imheciles ; — with a miafe« 
rahle set of the descendants of better men, but ifha 
retain nothing of their ancestors save their naai^i 
following what they never did possess at all — all sorts 
of meanness, baseness, jobbing, and intriguing. Whilst 
in the Museum, we met by chance with a gentleman^ 
who held a medical post in the navy, and who had been 
a pupil of Dr. Ejiox's, whom he recognised immediately. 
This gentleman introduced us to the Processor of Com-' 
parative Anatomy, who was kind enough to show us 
through his own private museum — through the university 
— and all other places connected with the institution 
worth seeing. This gentleman*s son was also Professor 
of Chemistry ! 

I am sorry that my space forbids me going at length 
into the examination of this University, but perhaps at s 
future time, I may be able to give you a more correct and 
ample account, when I shall take a general review of the 
Continental Universities. We next saw the Veterinary 
College of the celebrated M . Neumann, who has arisen 
to his present eminence from having laboured as a 
common blacksmith and farrier, to be one of the chief 
professors of the veterinary science of Europe. Here 
the students are boarded in the house for £36 a-year, 
dining each day with M. Neumann — here they are obliged 
to go through all the elementary studies of their pro^ 
fession — and a sort of hospital is constantly thronged; 
where they study and think on those diseases which they 
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a|0 afterwards called on to hea}. This veteritiary college 
ii a wonderful place^ and connected as it is with the 
hiatoiy and fortunes of M. Neumann, must be looked on 
with interest by all foreigners. There is In Utrecht an 
eiscellent barracks, which is crowded with soldiers. 

The ladies of Utrecht are the most beautiful and 
iift^luonable looking in Holland — we were quite delighted 
with them ; but the men are rather coarsish looking 
brutes, dressing (Frenchmen-like) in ugly blue surtouts, 
iUrmade, and wide outlandish trousers. Here we lost 
the remainder of our friends, they having set out for 
$3^imvageu, for the Rhine, up to Cologne and Mayence* 
The Doctor and I made for Breda, (where Charles IL 
remained some time) hoping to be able to pass the 
frontiers, and get a nearer way through Brussels, and 
up. into Germany. Dr. Knox wished to be present at 
^ scientific meeting at Stuttgard, and it depended on 
our getting this readier way, whether we should reach it 
in time. Unfortunately we found that the edge of the 
country was closely protected, and that it was impossible 
to pass without a written order from the King. Deeming, 
therefore, the risk of venturing over too great, we resigned 
the. intention in despair. 

From this place we made for the Rhine, and fortu- 
nately arrived at the very moment a steam-packet was 
passing for Rotterdam, where we now are, on our return 
tp England. If I had room, I should like to conclude 
with the comparison I have collected in my mind between 
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Hdland and England, taking it t^ipovoAy, pdttti^alljr; 
and commercialiy, but this I cannot find^ so most re^et^ 
it for a futuiid timo. ' ^ 

Rotterdam is a neat, well bnilt, handsome, aiiy, an^ 
elegant tity, mach more so on thewhbie, than an Englild{^ 
dtj. There are none of those London, Liverpooly tn^ 
Manchester nuisances of great huge chimneys, ponriiig 
oat their black smoke from manufactories ; fow meaif 
and shabby carbaretsor houses of any sort; your eM 
are not stunned by the clatter of carts and carriage^, wsifl 
the roar of people selling their goods ; nor are yonr feyes 
bickened by the rush of a miserable, half starved, and- 
squalid population of children,rushing fVom those hideoni 
and infernal receptacles of cruelty and tyranny — ih^ 
Jkeitories ! I may mention that the day on which we 
arrived at Rotterdam was the Sabbath, and on this day^ 
by chance, was their annual carnival — ^Ifhe nature ol' 
which I do not profess to know. However, coming 
before my eyes as it did, in this supposed moral country^ - 
and on a Sabbath, I must <;onieBs that it possessed ^ 
enotlgh of aparent tice and wickedness to strike terror 
into the mind of an Englishman. Men and women, in 
the evening might be seen strolling up and down like 
dlrunken bacchanals, robring at the top of their voicesthe 
most licentious songs, and exhibiting with frantic gestureik 
the most gro^s and unboiunded indecency. Yes, though 
inaLiith^an country, and on a fidnday evening, ttdd - 
ttAderrtre ey6 of* a Protestant King, who professes to b**^ 
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M; «Bd piactts called '' <fnni hmtsM/^ Uie moitabandmieA 
drat' o£ dttbaucbfliy^ were kept open^ with flags hanging 
<ivert]iein, and the glanof paiated lamps alihmig oa 
thiW aoaiiet bangiBga^^and miuie and laughter, aadth* 
ohegene aeng, resoundhig from their hideous, chambeisj 

I eoafeaS' to yoa that I was thandeistnick.wi^'dna 
m Helland; for I had been led to suppose: that thsi 
Dmeb were a highly phlegmatic and exceedingly inoial 
people^ without any great passions or great .vices;, and 
atillmore was I astomided when I learnt that Ihese 
ajximinahle places called ''spiel honses," actnally pajit 
lieense to goremment; that the patriotic Dutch gDveniA 
uient, BO sarage against the Belgians, and saTageat sud^ 
nailional expense, actually derives an immense revemm 
from the encomragemeat it thus so generously affiirds to^ 
this unboonded Ucentionsness and depravity. I bit 
thankful that I belongod to a country of peac^ul homear 
aad hottsehoid virtues — a country of chtircbes and 
chapels— ^f religion and christian charity— **where that 
Sabbath echoes but the sound of the bell of prayer-^ 
^Mdiem the Bible is yet read by the humible eottager'r^ 
andwha»,.as yet (ualifce to^ HoUand}, the national 
banner has. neirev been the ataadard of vke» bat the 
Impair of vietory; 

Bat: to wtoHL JEtottefdam is interseetad ini alt parts 
by canab, which, though they most can8e< a imt^' pan* 
akioiBs aad iajvsioiw eftct on the health* by afimdh^ 
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in undue degree of i»>isture to the air, yet afford iiiaii^" 
conveniences no doubt, to merchants, and convey the 
pierchandise up to die very doors of their Warehouses* 
The public buildings in Rotterdam are not, by any 
means, noble ; aid in none of their cities, not even in 
▲mstBrdam, can they for one moment pretend to com- 
pare with buildings of the same nature in London^ and 
scarce with those of Edinburgh. Neither hate' the 
churches that splendour and magnificence characteristic 
of England. 

. The women, it struck me from what I first saw in 
Rotterdam, and afterwards in other places, were in ma|iy. 
respects fully equal to ours in England ; but they are 
<piite inferior to the London ladies in that light spring- 
mess of gait, mingled with a certain dignity of demeanour 
— rfair and brilliant complexion and dark eye — and that 
majestic and i^Bisqnating appearance so often passionately 
gazed on (passion mingled with regret that they can 
never be o»r«)amid the balls, routes, and operative reprie- 
sentations of the English metropolis. And how can they 
bear that beastly habit among the Dutch, of constant 
smoking— ^smlokang at all times, in all pWes, and under 
all circumsthnces--rsmoking to such excess thatiaahnost 
equally detestable as the whiskey drinking of the Iri^> 
the atheism of the French, the opium eating of the 
Tur^Sy the suspicious levity of the Italians, and the 
sidkiniess of John Btili. 
^ ^ • *. '•k . • ♦ 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF CAMPBELJ.., 

"And Cambdl'8 epltapb riball be, 
' Sparta possess'd no worthier son than he." . , 
'^ ' Babd akb HmoB PosmI. 

» 
Another light hath faded from the sky. 

Another flower hath vanished from the earth : 

Hot tear-drops fill each sympathising eye 

For him, that pearl of genius, wit, and worth. 

Ten years, ten mournful years, have glided .o*er 
When first this faithful hand rehears'd his pndte ; 

Since then the l^ardof Ettrkk'is nomd^e, : I i 

Sweet Coleridge, Southey, iuAsler of the Iwtjfii :-r-r 

% I --. 

And Cavp^bell — from the blue hills of Argyle, 
Each forest, and deep glen, and misty yale. 

From every mountain, continent, and isle, , 

Shall sound tte loud lament, the bitter wail. / " 

How large his soul ! how noble was the man ! 

What glorious visions kindled in his braan : 
like sqn-lit waves each beauteous image ran. 

Bright, rainbo/w-bued as drops of April rain. 



" From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
He italkv'd pr sportedi T^ny or sedate ^ 
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Noir as ft fiuiy's song lie chftrm'd the ear. 
Now fts a Titan was he fierce and greats 

» 

O, liow divinely tripp'd the joyous honts. 
Those festive moments, that harmonious ig^ee \ 

What Frote^ colours gleam*d throogh Fancy's bowsiv. 
What heavenly hoes adom'd Philosophy ! 

I see him now ! — ^the orb'd, majestic bead. 
The polish'd.brow^ the Phidian nose, blue eyas^ 

The patriot look, the ever glancing smiles. 
The thoughts, inspired, imd language of the skiea. 

Yea, proud was^ to worship nt (hy feet, 

Gamaliel, poet^father. Fancy's guide ! 
A critic thou, enthroned on highest seat, 

A poet placed by Shakspere's, Milton's side ! 



In prose, or honey'd verse, alike a king^ 
Renown'd in Grecian, as in Roman glory; 

Thou eagle-like could'at soar, or lark-like sing^ 
Now crown'd immoctal\y in English ataj. 



He is not dead ! si^ he:is.not dead ! 

"* Fair Wyoming " recoxds to endless time 
The poet's fame, and binds his lauitird head; 

By '' Susquehaudi's shade " te standi aubliaM, 



A 



Be is not dead !— the Paradise of Hope 

Blooms with victorious garlands, heavenly flowers^ 

With' fresh delight shall future poets ope 

Each page inspired! ammig the summer howers. 

He is not dead ! — Old England's mariners 
" Shall own the heart-quake and the shouts of war. 
Red Linden quivered to his martial airs, 
Nile, Copenhagen^ tremhle £:om afar. 

He is not dead l-r-whilst Poland is alive. 
And Poland's heart still cleaves to liherty :, 

In Poland's hlood-stained annals he shall live, . 
A meteor-light in Freedom's cloudless sky. 

He is not dead ! — ^whilst Scotland's mountains stand. 
Loch Awe, Loch Katrine glow with humish'd gold ; 

His name shall star-like hover o'er the land, 

Link'd with her Burns ! — ^her proudest sons of old ! 

Her woodland flowers lament him, the deep grove 

Is musical with songs of lyre and lute ! 
All her hroad forests murmur notes of love. 

At his rich voice the nightingale is mute. 

Her streams hear music sweeter than their own. 
Stars in their spheres a melody more sweet ; 

Angels might listen to each heavenly tone. 
And earthly lovers holier raptures greet ! 



And when be di«d, ^^e.fiobles of the land, 
Thej who derided* or hod scoro'd his lot, 

Ciasp'd round hie «orpae, wl^o^liad refueed hifrheii^ 
And crowded U> that ceoaecnited spot 

Immortal ofot ! — ^more immortal jret 
-When Kosciusko's dast was mixed with thine : 

O, proudly would the poet's heart have heat 
In foretaste of an union so dirhie'*! 

Pki;rewell true poet^ most beloved friend f 
Accept this earthly offering in the skies; 

To llie bright mansions let this tribute wend. 
With heart-rung tears^ and agonizing sighs^ 
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LETTEB8 FROM HOLLAND. 
No. IV. 

My dear Hartley—, 

On the whole, Amsterdam is a diufgreeable and hidi^ 
otts hole ; entirely unlike the other towns in their .^W 
racterestic neatness, elegance, and beautyt It remipdi 
one more of Manchester than Edinburgh, and seems sdl 
aside entiiely to the moloch of commerce and ta^. 
Perhaps this appearance of trafficking is part^ owing Id 
the number of Jews, who amount to about one-eight of 
the -entire population; and, as they have an equal 
division of rights with the Dutch, it is not unusual with 
them to attain the highest offices of emolument and trust 

Finding them to be thus popular, and in groat power, 
we thoughtit probable that by visiting their Sanhedrim, 
we might see into their mode of worship, which, we wen 
assured, was conducted on a large scale. We, therefora, 
on the Saturday evening, about six o'clock, made a visit 
fO'thisplaoe. It was quite crowded — so much so, thai 
every avenue was thronged, and there was scarcely room 
to see any thing. At one end of the Sanhedrim, was a 
large circular q>ace allowed for the ^singeDs: galleries 
wiere ranged round the npper part for the aoomanmodatni 
of the congregation; and for those down atjaiis, long 
rows of enclosed seaU were plaefri. Oowtko wholes idit 
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ftppeanmee of the place was not elegant or noble^ but 
had, notwithstanding, an air of great snngness and com-: 
fort. We had acarcel j been present a momenl when the 
singers began to chant, in incoherent language, but with 
great perfectness and propriety, part of one of Rossini's 
operas — ^a circumstance that filled our minds ' with asto- 
nishment. None joined in chorus ; nor was this needed,, 
for the singers proceeded in a stjle of such energy and 
▼igour, as to be almost incredible. As soon as diis por^ 
tion of the worship finished, all the congregation applied' 
themselves most diligently to their Hebrew bibles, and 
chanted the sentences in a peculiar manner, with much 
emphasis, aloud. After this the opera singing was con« 
tinned, and this being again over, the cackle, jdbber). 
and confused Uproar of many vdices, again began. We, 
did not stay to the end, but soon left with feelings of 
disgust and contempt for this mode of worship, of a peo- 
pie among the eldest of the world ; to whom was granted 
first the true knowledge of God, when all other lands 
were in heathen darkness ; yet who still worshipped, 
him, in the midst of civilization, new lights and new re-, 
ligions^ in the same incongruous manner as they did 
thousands of years ago ! 

> The history of the Jews is one of peculiar interest 
To them was given the ministration of the shepherd 
king»'-«-Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : to them the pro- 
pbets came, and spoke in oracular language from the^ 
genuine ' inspirations of the living God ; for them' the 



cottiBMiidineiits were delivered on the sacred confines of 
Sinai^ to a prophet and the adopted son of an Egyptian 
princess, amid light that came from the depths of hea* 
von ; to them was given deliverance^ and conquest, and 
victory ; to them was granted the warning voice of the 
true knowledge of God, long hefore Socrates or Plato, in 
the wisdom of their philosophy, had seen the smallest 
scintillation of truth ; to them was granted a race of 
ffi^at, wise, and^conqueiing kings ; — and finally, to them 
was sent down from heaven the Saviour of the World,^-*- 
the Sun of Righteousness, — the Prince of Peace. 

Yet in spite oi such powerful henefits, they never 
ishanged, hut retained, amid these effusions of heavenly 
henevolence and goodness, the stiff hard-heartedness of 
iheir race; rejecting the food that was jsent, and perse- 
vering steadfastly in insolent ingratitude of heart. . Hated 
in all times hy all nations; massacred and hunted up 
and down the earth ; their children proscribed and slain; 
^nd th^ir persons every wh^e exposed to insult and con- 
tamely, they yet adhere to their original denial of their 
Saviour, and live still in hopes of a temporal regenera* 
lion, — ID hopes of a King who will come attired in 
wealth and victory, and re-place them once again in the 
l^rden of Canaan and win for them gold, and pomp^ 
and their ancient grandeiur ! 

We might ask — did we not fear rebuke for the pre- 
tumption,— why were thb people chosen, as the people 
jpf.Snd when .80 wise and |;reat a nation, as the Greeks 
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were in their zenith ? Why, after so many base and 
flagrant acts of ingratitude and tbanklessness were they 
still pardoned, still brought into favour ? But the qvm^ 
tioii dies away on our lips, and nought remains save tliat 
rebuke of the mildest and meekest of mankind, hi^afd 
mournfully from the womb of the past, and more' ill 
*' sorrow than in anger." " O Jerusalem, Jernsalemi 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that Ifft 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered ^y 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not !*' This, however^ 
we owe to them — that they have given us the word of 
God — a volume of the most magnificent truth and poetry 
— the inspiration of the living God. ' 

But tO'Hetum. On Sunday morning we left Amster* 
dam for Utrecht, and very glad I was to get out of th# 
smoky avenues of a city, and once more to behold the 
green fields and the open champaign— even though it 
were but Holland. Wje had here a very excellent sp^- 
men of the brutality and rudeness of one of those ani- 
mals of coachmen, who drive the diligences. Those 
conveyances are numbered, and when the ticket is paid 
for, you are furnished with the number of the seat you 
are disposed to take, in the same manner as on thto 
Liverpool railway. One of our party, a young Irish- 
man, had by mistake taken the wrong seat, and not un- 
derstanding the nature of things in the free countrf {tf 
Holland, refused to give it iq>, especially as many odiera 



|i the 'Oo]i?e3*8|ice remain^ unoccupied. This atouied 
the indignation of Mynheer^ th^ coachman, who, heing. 
Apgreatj coarse, barley. fell6w, attempted to frighten our< 
fiieiid by a long string of oaths, half English, half 
Ereaeh, and half Dutch. Seeing this did not aaswer, 
nehat did he do but leap into the diligence, and seizing 
b^Jbd of the young Irishman, dragged him out. This 
yi9^ by no means a fortunate thing for himself, for in a 
Q^i^eoQt,' a blow from the enraged youth laid him splut^. 
^Aiing on the pavement; and, another person engpaging 
o& the same side, shared immediately the same fate.' 
We all got out and a regular mellee began, which ended 
in JLhe. total and entire discomfiture of the big Dutchman 
and his friends, and the election of a new and more civil 
driver. 

^ Much of our road from Amsterdam^ to Utrecht, lay 
through a country intersected with pestilential canalsj 
Ulitle: better, or more wholesome, than common sewers; 
hut,, as we came nearer to the latter city, the country 
ilftproved much in richness and fertility. We entered 
the city early in the afternoon, by the great gates which 
^e always closed and barred about nine o'clock in the 
evening. Utrecht is a city famous for its seiges, its alli- 
^ces, its power, and its influence in the aflau's of Europe: 
It is a very superior place ; the - population seem gene- 
ndly opulent and comfortable in their. circumstances; 
aud^ as they are not far from the frontier, their manneni 
have much oi that " suaviter in modo," so much wanted 
in other parts of Holland. 
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Perhaps the most remiarlMible thing- herr is tb» M 
shaTeh> tb« steeple of which is 406 feet in height* Th» 
earfings of the ancient cathedral yet remain ; the.|rii*' 
krs of the ancient cloisters, the escatcheons» the jvbIu^ 
able fragments of mouldered antiquity are still thera to 
M us of the tame, when the liege Lords of UtMcbt, 
ehaagin|p the crosier for the sword, and the mitre ibr4be 
helmet^ issued from the great gates at the head of their 
armies, and went forth as kings and princes to eqgeg^ 
in the temporal warfare of the surrounding naliefM^ 
These times are gone in Holland, and at Utredit ve^ 
mains almost the only relic of their ancient gloiy. The 
abbeys are mouldered away, that wera reared in such 
pomp and magnificence ; the towers have fallen downy 
and the proud statues have disappeared ; there is noir 
ao ringing of cloistered bells, no sound of vesperafrom 
the dim silence; those powerful t^ritual princes, who 
once* swayed a mighty people, hava passed away to bo 
Aio food of the beetle and the worm, and all ti^eir grea^ 
nels, their wealth, thw magnificence^ have disap^peani^ 
as the mists of the morning,— 

" And like the baseless fabric of a fiaien 
Leave not a wreck behind.*' 
This church is the only one of stone>wia saw us Hc^and^ 
the rest being made of the small hard brick, peouMav t* 
the country. The stone must have been conveycKl froaa 
a considerable distance, probably Luxembourg^ aa Hel- 
land centaiMa ao qoaaies that I am awara of. 
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Every bouse in every street, had this day a banner 
hanging from their windows, in honour of the birth-day 
of^ the king; who, in spite of his obstinate foolishness in 
his' 'imaginary war with the Belgians, still retains in a 
high degree the affections of his people. On going up 
one of the streets which was much crowded, we were 
sAf uted, for the first time, with indignant cries of " Damn 
the Anglais" — " a has TAnglais" — and many other very 
ti^leasant epithets of execration in Dutch, French, and 
b^dken English. Nor need we wonder that the Dutch 
are indignant at us, for a more unparralleled act of poli- 
tical treachery was never committed by any government, 
iii any nation, than that which dictated an alliance with, 
ad old and inveterate enemy against an old and most 
faithful friend and ally. The deed, however, is done ; 
asid as 1 said before, it would but shew proper wisdom 
in the Dutch King to acquiesce. Still, every English- 
mm, of true English feelings, must at his heart depre- 
cate our unholy alliance with those gibbering atheists 
and frivolous humbugs, half tiger, and half ape, the 
French, against a sound, moral, industrious, and well- 
meaning people like the Dutch, who, I am sure, wish 
England well. 

I am, my dear Coleridge, 

Your affectionate friend, 

* * * 
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A DAY IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 



Ereiy century has its maiuay sometimes South Sea 
Bubbles, sometiiiies Miuiiig Speculations, sometimes 
joint stock banks, sometimes balloons^ sometimes sMial 
machines. In the year 1844-46 the mitiia of John 
Bull is Raiiwafi. The spare Capital of the British 
Isles is now invested in parallel pieces of iron, fiery 
▼dcanic Steam Engines, tunnels through solid rwk, 
massive or pendulous bridges, Railway stations and 
Railway Unmmu And truly they pitasess their advan- 
tages. Bailing the noise, the tumult, the confusioii, 
the hissing, whistling, coughing, and all the horrible 
and hideous sounds and sights that appertain to them : 
they provide on the whole, commodious and expeditious 
means of conveyance. True, objects fly past you like 
clouds in a storm, — ^true, the pleasant cottages^ and 
homely farm houses, and calm Ancestral halls, with 
hills, and woods, and groves, and streams, float away in 
frantic panorama, and no more you see the old-fashioned 
stage coaches, the fat good-humoured guards and coach- 
men, the trim road-side houses, with the buxom land- 
lady, and joyous merry-hearted barmaids with their 
bright sunshiny faces ; but then accordiug to the utilita- 
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riaus we have SaciUiy, steam rapidity, and to uae their 
pet pbraae " Railways eMmhilate space.'- And ao they 
do. In you go, and they whiak you forthwith a hundred 
miles before breakfast* Breakfast finished, they whisk 
you another hundred miles before dinner, — dinner over 
a third hundred is finished by bed^time, and you hare 
4be satiffaction all night of dreaming you are still sweep* 
mg along, ov^ Alps and Andoi and Appenines, to Cairo, 
Aleppo or Mexico, till all at oneo you finish with a blow- 
up and a concussion. It was thus towards the close of 
the dreaiy month of November, that we entered into a 
locomotive at the pleaaant town of Stockton, and the 
same day found ua at the Star and Garter (best of Inns) 
in the stately city of Worcester. We had long panted 
lor a day with the Worcester hounds, and an umtatiou 
xo Middle Hill, the classic seat of Sir Thomas Phi]lq>p8 
Bert., brought us within the realiaation of our vision, and 
we had seen from the local papers, that the hoimds threw 
off in the neighbourhood next day. At five in the 
morning, of eold, dreary November, we parched ourselves 
jon the top of a stage-coach, (one of the few remaining) 
«nd proceeded to Broadway. Through quaint ancient 
towns and villages, and through a region where barley 
was still green in the fields, and agiiculture seemed in 
its infancy, we rattled along. Gradually, the morning 
grew brighter, and the sun rose over the distant hills. 
h^, floating by Evesham's walls, within the reflex of 
those ancient niins, the lovely Avon, calm, romantic and 
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beaudfiil as ber poet's dreams ! Furtber on stands Broad- 
w«j, and sore we were at first agbt tbat it was Stratfoird. 
Tbere was an Inn, tbat most be ''tbe Garter;" tbere 
were booses most like tbat in wbicb 8bakspere bimself 
was born ; peaked, and qoaint and venerable ; tbere wvrft 
9Mn jnst like Falstaff, Baidolpb, and Slender^-^and 
women vesembling Dame QuicUj, and fair Ann Page* 
and meny Mrs. Ford. Entering tbe Inn we cotdd not 
belp calling to mind tbe comical scene between Fidstaff 
and tbe bostess : — 

" FalstAff, — ^Wbat is tbe gross sum I owe tbee. 

H09te99- — Marry if tbou wert an bonest man, tk^etf 
and tbe money too. Tboa didst swear to me npon -a 
parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolpbin-cbamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Wbitsnn week, wben tbe Prince broke tby bead for liken- 
ing bis father to a singing-man of Windsor, thoa didst 
swear to me then as I was washing tby wound, to marry 
me, and make me my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny 
it ? Did not good wife Keech the butcher s wife, come 
in then and call me gossip Quickly ? coming in to bor- 
row a mess of vinegar ; telling us she bad a good di^ 
of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to eat some; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound ; 
and didst thou not wben she was gone down stairs, desire 
me to be no more so familiarity with such poor people ; 
saying that ere long they should call me madam P and 
didst thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch tbee thirty 
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s^liDgs ? I put thee now to thy book-eath^ deny it if 
Uum capst."— H^NAT IV. Afi II. Se«^ I. 
. . .. Nor was pur stc^ng io^ression of the similarity of tiboae 
sQ^nes to repreeventatioas in Sbakspere's playa unfouiM^ 
^fdf^ fpi on inquiring we found that Stratford on Atoii» 
ihQ.l>jxth*^»]«^e of the Immortal Bwd, was only some 
^elre miles distant I And ww proceed we on foot to 
Middle Hill* We aac^d the taU range of Hills above 
^mdway, and reach the fish InQ,a strange place, 
strangely adorned with some enormous fish, which we 
defy any mi^ to describe as shark, cod, tuibot or sal-» 
jsion y where we enquired our rout. Proceeding accord- 
ing to instructions we came to a fine> old tower perched 
i^n the summit of the hills, and commanding a grand yiew 
^,tJ^irt6&H c<nu»Ues, ^onqprising the romantic Malvern 
bills and the misty summits of the remote mountains of 
.Wales. A little fnriiw amid the thick ^ifdter of the 
wopds, where at our approach hundreds of rooks sailed 
.upirards from their dwellings, filling all the heavens with 
ibeir ancient voices^, — a language old as the Ark, and 
unchanged as the Jews — ^and at length we came into the 
f^ iuun«diatoly (m^ tbe m»u>km of my leuBed 
and hospitable friend. It is needless to speak of the 
^petite with which I sat down to a breakfast (for it was 
still only breakfast time) of coffee and tea, ham and 
eggs, mutton chops a^d beef-ateaks, kidney and brawn, 
rolls, muffins, toast and cake, a breakfast just such as a 
jcoach passenger who had travelled thirQ^ miles in the 
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cold morning air^ might be presamed heartily to TeKsfai 
Breakfast finished, the first question was "Will yo« 
hunt to-day ?" Our reply may be guessed. The hi^- 
gage having arrived from Broadway, we soon made a 
trifling change in our outer man. . ' 

And here they come the gallant steeds, joyous as their 
riders, at the approach of their accustomed sport i Ikcm 
beautifully their nostrils snufifthe morning breath ; sleek 
as silken down their glistening skins ; neat and clean Ihei^ 
tapering fetlocks ; liie veins full and nnuous run akn^ 
^e polished head ; and those eyes instinct with life send 
vigour seem as if human intelligence beamed within their 
oibs. A playful salute of female voices bids the wov&y 
baronet, a morning farewell. Upward we ascend amopg 
the tall ancestral trees, through dim poetic avenues, tiU' 
we reach the higher range. Here is a sight to gladdett- 
and cheer the eye. At least two hundred gallant red-* 
coats are assembled, a fine, bold, manly race of mett> 
inured to hardy sports, and eager alike to join in the 
noble pastime beloved by their iorefathers — ^peculiar to 
the genius of Englishmen — such as made the bold riders 
of Crecy and Agincourt — conquerors for future Blen- 
heims, Talaveras, Waterloos. And lo, what a splendid 
array of hounds, broad-chested, strong-limbed, richly 
marked with black and yellow> images of beauty and 
vigour. Here again we discover a trace of Shakspere's 
early life : — 
" My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
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Sa flew'd so sanded ; and their heads are hung 

WUh ears that sweep away the morning dew : 

Greok-lmee'd and dewlapp'd like Thessalian hulls; 

Sknr m pursuit hut match'd in mouth like hells 

Each under each. A crj more tuneahle 

Was never hoUoa'd to> nor cheer'd with horn. 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly ; Judge vfhen you 

kearr 
Noris^it long before the gallant pack are in cover, 
liord Fitjdiardinge, a fine specimen of an English no- 
bleman, with the bearing of the old Norman descent on 
hb brow and in his eyes, is himself huntsman to-day. 
These are splendid woods, and thick, wide-spread, lurk- 
ing {daces for sly reynard. But if there is a fox in 
Worcestershire, he cannot escape this determined pack. 
Away they gallop, keen as foumarts, and rapacious as 
wob^es, cheered on by the well-known voice of their mas- 
ter; and now, hark it is, it is, — Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! tally 
ho 1 away he goes ! Help us again, good Shakspere : 
. *' I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When in a wood of Crete they bay*d the bear. 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gaUant chiding ; for, besides the groves. 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual ciy : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such svreet thunder." 
And, truly, as on this day, I never before so deeply en- 
enjoyed 
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<' .........p....-....^*, — *ti^ musical ccgafwon 

Qf hounds 9ad echo in conjunction*" 
Tbey arQ oft oawurd, onward like slMs. of fire over 
the fallows, over th9 youi^. wheat;, over hedgp and 
ditch, and those terrible stone walls which the horses 
leap by instinct with drawn^up hpofe, past the tower, 
past the pictuj(e»qne mansion, at Middle Hill, through 
the woods, throngh the shaded avenues, up the preci- 
pitous side of the;hilb, along the wide, open down^ :— 
*" Away ! a«;ay n;iy steed and I, 
Upon the pinions, of the wind. 
All human dwellings left behind ; 
We qped like meteors through the sky. 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequered with the northern light : 
Towns,— -villages — ^none were on our track. 

But a wild height of far e;Ktent, 
And bounded by a forest hleuakf ^-^Mazeppot, 
And joyful is the hunter's pastime* He risps fresl^ 
in the morning, prepares himself for his darling 9port 
with as much pride as a fashionable belle for the ball- 
room, and when he mounts his horse, feels all the full 
independence of a man, elate and vigprous and joyous, 
like a giant refreshed with wine. If he have an ear for 
music, what so sweet ^s the merry peal from the eager- 
throated hounds. If an admirer of the picturesque^ 
what more delightful than the sweet patches of scen^rjr^ 
the airy uplands, the lonely secluded glens, the panpra- 
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ma of woods and vales^ the cheering distant prospects 
that beam on his sight. 

** Straight mine eye hath cliught new pleasures 

Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fallows grey 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, ' 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosom 'd high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies ; 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

JJMUgro. 
The very speed at which he goes, the giddy danger easi- 
ly surmounted, the animation of the chase, bring the hot 
blood to his cheeks, the circling drops warm around his 
heart, his eyes beam with glistening fires, that dart con- 
tagion among his comrades, and even his faithful steed 
feels the mesmeric spell, and rushes hotly to the fray. 
Some old poet has said or sung : — 
" O nothing can compare 
To the hunting of the hare." 
Jut with all due deference to his authority, this is a 
comparatively slow and effeminate amusement. Poor 
pussy rakes you round a few fields, and is killed before 
you are really in breath. It is a mere fidgetty, hop-step- 
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and-jump pastime compared with the calm steady, en* 
tbusiastic endurance of a real fox chace of tweoity miks 
ahead, with a full field, a good scent, a ngoroua pack, a 
mettleso me steed, and hones and muscles of your own, 
encasmg a brave heart that heaves rei^nsive to the 
chiding of the hounds. 

But stop, there is a check. That blundering block- 
head with the stolen horse has ridden before the hounds, 
and has nearly broken his neck over the stoiift*wall. 
What a rage our gallant huntsman is in,-* wUbt a fiaek 
of sheep among the turnips only increases theoonfiision. 
The Worcester men are however good sportsmen, and 
not a horse save that of Snobbie has advanced 4 foot. 
There is not a sound heard, all are silent, and now Lord 
Fitz-Haxdings is trying a cast in the direction they prs*- 
viottsly followed. '* Patience, patience, give them time, 
and I will back my hounds to kiU the fox." No sooner 
said than a distant haUoo cheers us on. The hounds 
have regained the scent, and dash away like incarnate 
fiends. And now for blood and bone my boys,-^tbis is 
a rattling pace, a heavy hilly country, and we mnsi al- 
ready have run ten miles since reyn<ird*s first eExit. 
Snobbie is already done up and will come U> the scmtch 
no more to-day, and many of the inferior horses are 
gallopping themselves blind. But thou, my gallant 
steed, art vigorous yet as the morning sun ; scarce a hair 
turned ; and thy motions free and graceful as themona* 
tain antelope* Now crash, crash, crm(b> through that 
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ptetty village, where the blacksmith runs from his anvil, 
the shoemaker from his last^ the tailor from his lap*board, 
and all ihe women and children gaze on with rapture 
and admiration to see such all array of red-coats '' come 
Bcmnding through the town/* up the lane, across the 
brook, and over that ugly *' stell/* which will deliver us 
ftom at least fifty or sixty of our companions, — and 
hark^a dosen at least are splashing in the middle of it. 

There is however bo time for condolence — those who 
ase in must get out— and those who are out, must take 
cane &ey do not get in. Bravely, my fine steed ! a 
gallant leap, and now hurrah for the death ! I see 
Ec^oard cowering along the far hill-side, all draggled 
and miry, and the hounds are after him, like the witches 
SEfter Tarn O'Shanter at the Brig o*Doon. ''Hark 
fiNTWaxd, hark forward, tally-ho, tally- ho 1 see how the 
vamiint runs " — and now like coursers at Doncaster, are 
tiie horses with their riders — it is neck or nothing — 
down the road, round the wood, and hark that rush and 
roflir, and reeling to and fro of the pack — Reynard is 
dead ! Here, as in the Bedale pack, they have "treed 
him,*' the whipper-in has rescued his mangled carcase 
fr<om the voracious pack, the hounds bay around him 
Hke a furious mob at an election, and now the strag^ 
gling dogs and horsemen having gathered around, Ren- 
nie is thrown anumg them,and their howling^and tossing, 
and tearing is like the hoarse fury of the waves in a storm ! 
Some innocent creatures exist, we know> who lift up 
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the whites of their eyes^ and call this pastime very cruel. 
Poor imheciles ! They think nothing of going to the 
butcher's shop, whilst he is killing, and picking oat a 
saddle of mutton from the best sheep, a sirloin from the 
best beast, or bespeak some brains to their calve's head, 
and at all the knives, and sledge-hammers, and oCher 
emblems of massacre, they exhibit not the smallest 
consternation. But talk of fox-hunting, and forth- 
with they pronoimce it diabolical ! Why what after 
all is a fox but a destructive veimin, a greedy hen> 
goose, and turkey killer, a destroyer of rabbits, haTes> 
partridges, and pheasants, and as such deserving of ex- 
termination. And what can be more suitable for this 
purpose than fox-hunting ? The hounds themselves 
are bom for it, as eager for the sport as their masters, 
and the horses, do you not see by the pricking of their 
ears, the swelling of their nostrils, the glistening of their 
eyes, and the glad heaving of their hearts, that this ia 
a day of jubilee, the best of all the seven ! Besides H 
produces a fine race of bold, manly, cant-detesting, 
vigorous-souled Englishmen, who are constantly spring*^ 
ing up to recruit the ranks of our nobility and gentry — 
men ofl-times the most courageous in the army, and navy, 
the most illustrious and commanding in the senate, o.' 
at the bar, the most generous, liberal, and hospitable, 
among their own ancestral halls> and paternal acres. 
And as an old writer on the art naively seys— *'• Truly 
a good fox-hunter must inherit the kingdom of heaven." 
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And now we return through the woods to the pleasant 
mansion at the summit of the vale. Pleasant glows the 
prospect beneath the dim light of a November sun 
-r-yea, lovely as a sleeping beauty shaded by rose- 
leaves, which though concealing her charms, yet show 
f^ufilcieait to awaken feelings of wonder and love. In 
^)ring and summer how beauteous must be these scenes 
'^ «yen now, how august and venerable. 

The chase is finished, the day is over, and we have 
reached the stately mansion, famous for its romantic 
beauty, and equally celebrated for its stores of learning. 
These walls boast of a library, scarcely surpassed by the 
noblest collections of governments and kings, — if indeed 
in its choice selection of old manuscripts, and writings, 
it can be surpassed by any library in the world. But 
although absolutely environed by books, we find no 
pedantry or affectation of wisdom here — despised as 
such pretences ever are by genius and true learning. 
A courtly air and polished manners, with something of 
the chivalry of old times, surround us. From the lofty 
walls hang lovely pictures, scenes well remembered by 
ourselves — Windermere, Ulleswater, Lodore, and oh, 
how beautiful, the very scene described by Spencer, as 
the residence of Simon, the foster-father of Prince 
Arthur: — 

"His dwelling is full low, in valley green. 
Under the foot of Arran*s mossy hoar. 
From whence the silver Dee, as silver clear. 
His tumbling billows flow with gentle roar." 
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But we must draw our ntnbling rhapsody to a cldse, 
for hunting proves a great provocative to die appetite. 
Already we have visions of soup, fish, savoury dishes, 
and the crystals, illuminated with ruby wine. Then 
like Alexander when 

" Pleaded with success the king grew vain. 
Fought fill his battles o er a^in 
And thrice he slew the slain — " 
we may recount the glories and perils of the chase, 
and restore in narrative^ our 

" Hair breadth scapes i' th* imminent deadly breach — ** 
Hark now the dinner bell sounds cheerily throt^li 
the air — and we feel with Shakspere's hero, — 
" My soul is up and eager for the fray." 



THE END. 
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